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Preface 


Christina Thomsen Thórnqvist and Juhana Toivanen 


The common title of the present three volumes, Forms of Representation, 
echoes the name of the research project that made them possible. Representa- 
tion and Reality: Historical and Contemporary Perspectives on the Aristotelian 
Tradition was funded by Riksbankens jubileumsfond, Sweden, and hosted by 
the University of Gothenburg from 2013 to 2019. The project enabled a group 
of specialists on Greek, Latin, and Arabic Aristotelianism to join forces in a 
study of various processes and phenomena involving mental representation 
in late ancient, Byzantine, medieval Latin, and Arabic commentaries on the 
Parva naturalia until c.1400. Furthermore, the project concentrated on the 
three philosophical themes that are the topics of the three parts of the present 
collection: sense-perception, dreaming, and concept formation. 

Two circumstances in particular have influenced the character of these vol- 
umes: the breadth of the project of which they are the outcome, and the fact 
that almost none of the relevant sources had been edited before the project 
started. An important aim of Representation and Reality was to make a num- 
ber of unedited medieval commentaries on Aristotle's De sensu et sensibilibus 
and the treatises on sleep and dreams (De somno et vigilia, De insomniis, De 
divinatione per somnum) available in modern critical editions. Several of the 
chapters aim at offering an analysis of the Aristotelian problems discussed in 
these texts, which were edited for the first time under the auspices of the proj- 
ect. Other chapters focus instead on one specific philosophical problem dealt 
with by more than one linguistic tradition and seek to map out the interactions 
between them. Some chapters highlight the fact that the study of the reception 
triggers new questions regarding Aristotle's own account, and some chapters 
deal with the aftermath of Aristotle and his commentators long after the mid- 
dle ages had come to an end. What links the chapters and the volumes together 
is the fact that they allin one way or another, directly or indirectly, demonstrate 
how Aristotle's successors understood, explained, and further developed the 
idea that when we perceive, dream, think, or communicate about the exter- 
nal world, reality is somehow represented in our mind. Reality is present to us 
first and foremost through sense-perception (vol. 1), whereas dreams (vol. 2) 
and concepts (vol. 3) take us in opposite directions, one of representation in 
detachment from reality and the other of representation supposedly revealing 
the truth of reality. 
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We expect many of our readers, but not all, to be specialists in ancient and 
medieval philosophy. For those who are not familiar with a broader historical 
background, the general introduction in volume one offers an overview of the 
origin and development of Aristotelianism, its sources and literary genres. In 
addition, each of the three volumes contains an individual introduction that 
serves several purposes: to provide an overview of the works of Aristotle that 
are the starting point for the chapters in each respective volume, to present the 
main philosophical problems that form the core of the historical discussions, 
and to show how each chapter relates to Aristotle’s account and to the other 
chapters in the same volume. Each volume then proceeds chronologically, cov- 
ering discussions from all three linguistic traditions, and occasionally pointing 
out connections to contemporary philosophical discussions. 

The fundamental aim of the present volumes is to offer a broad range of 
interesting examples of how the late ancient and medieval commentary tra- 
dition on the Parva naturalia and related parts of Aristotle’s other writings 
contributed to the development of philosophical theories on mental repre- 
sentation. Our sincere hope is that these examples will spark the interest for 
further philological and philosophical research into this and the many other 
related, and still understudied, aspects of ancient and medieval philosophy. 


The generous funding of Riksbankens jubileumsfond made it possible to form 
an unusually large research group — especially for research within the humani- 
ties — that was able to work together for an exceptionally long period. The 
members of the research group would like to thank Riksbankens jubileums- 
fond for this extraordinary scholarly experience and for its competent and 
constant support throughout the project. 

Over the seven years that the project ran, more than one hundred scholars 
from around the world visited the project and contributed to its results. For 
the present volumes, we are particularly grateful to the project’s advisory 
board for their advice and encouragement: Peter Adamson (Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitát München), Joël Biard (Université Francois-Rabelais, 
Tours) David Bloch (University of Copenhagen), Charles Burnett (The 
Warburg Institute), Victor Caston (University of Michigan), Paolo Crivelli 
(Université de Genéve), Silvia Donati (Albertus-Magnus-Institut), Eyjólfur 
Kjalar Emilsson (University of Oslo) Henrik Lagerlund (University of 
Stockholm), John Magee (University of Toronto), Costantino Marmo 
(Università di Bologna), Robert Pasnau (University of Colorado), Dominik 
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Perler (Humboldt-Universitát zu Berlin) Pasquale Porro (Università degli 
Studi di Torino), Christof Rapp (Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitát München), 
and Jack Zupko (University of Alberta). 

The members of the research group have continuously discussed and 
helped improving each other's work. In addition, the chapters in the present 
volumes were presented and discussed at a series of workshops during 2018- 
2019, to which a number of specialists were invited as external readers. The 
authors would like to thank the following scholars for their invaluable sug- 
gestions for improvement: Silvia Donati, Thomas Kjeller Johansen (University 
of Oslo), Jari Kaukua (University of Jyvaskyla), Simo Knuuttila (University of 
Helsinki), Costantino Marmo, Laurent Cesalli (Université de Genéve), Henrik 
Lagerlund, Miira Tuominen (University of Stockholm), Stephen Menn (McGill 
University), Frans de Haas (Universiteit Leiden), Péter Lautner (Pázmány Péter 
Catholic University, Budapest), and David Sanson (Illinois State University). 
The volumes have further benefited considerably from the corrections and 
suggestions of the anonymous referees. 

Our project assistant Andreas Ott has been an invaluable resource through- 
out the project; his skilled support has significantly contributed to its outcome. 
We are also grateful to Jarno Hietalahti for his assistance in formatting the 
volumes. Last but not least, Jordan Lavender (University of Notre Dame) has 
saved the authors and editors from many blunders; not only has he prepared 
the indices and the bibliography, he has also corrected our English and made 
many valuable suggestions for improvements on the basis of his profound 
knowledge of the history of philosophy and his talent for research in general. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Cognition and Conceptualisation in the 
Aristotelian Tradition 


Sten Ebbesen and Pavel Gregoric 


This! is the third and final volume of the Forms of Representation in the 
Aristotelian Tradition series. The volume focuses on the most complex and 
uniquely human way of representing reality, one in which the mind goes 
beyond the senses to cognise truths about the world. Cognition is mediated 
by concepts that represent objects. Concepts are acquired naturally by human 
beings, as one experiences things and learns language from fellow humans. Of 
course, concepts have to represent objects adequately and they have to be con- 
nected in the right way for cognition to be successful. However, for Aristotle 
and his successors, much as for Plato and his followers, cognition does not 
amount just to having the right concepts and connecting them in the right 
sequence of thoughts. Rather, having the right concepts and connecting them 
in the right sequence of thoughts enables human beings, first and foremost, to 
grasp immutable and imperceptible features of objects out there in the world, 
to use this grasp to explain the structure and behaviour of objects, to organise 
such explanations in a body of science, and to communicate science to others. 
Obviously, we are dealing with a notion of cognition that is deeply embedded 
in a distinctive epistemology and metaphysics. 

The purpose of this introduction is threefold. First, we would like to pre- 
pare the reader, especially if they do not have a firm footing in ancient and 
medieval philosophy, for the papers collected in this volume. More specifically, 
we will present the elements of Aristotelian metaphysics and epistemology, 
introduce the main texts, and explain the relevant vocabulary. We will also 
discuss how Aristotle thought of concepts, their acquisition, and their rela- 
tion to language. These are the fundamental issues that later philosophers in 
the Aristotelian tradition tried to address, often in very different ways, opening 


1 The preface and sections 1 and 8 were written by Gregoric, the rest by Ebbesen, but Ebbesen's 
text contains many elements and formulations that are due to Gregoric. Section 9 is a joint 
labour of the two authors. We would like to thank the other members of the Representation 
and Reality project for constructive criticism, and in particular our Arabists, Rotraud 
Hansberger and David Bennett, for some much-needed information. 
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avenues of philosophical speculation that continue to exercise theoreticians 
today. With this background knowledge, we hope, the reader will be able to fol- 
low and appreciate the contributions collected in this volume. The second and 
more conventional purpose of this introduction is to present the individual 
papers and briefly indicate their relevance for the topic of this volume. Finally, 
we add a list of editions, translations, commentaries and scholarly studies on 
the subject of cognition and conceptualisation in the Aristotelian tradition. 
The list is highly selective, intended primarily for the orientation of readers 
who are new to this subject. 


1 The Platonic Background and a General Outline of Aristotle’s Views 
on Rationality and Intellect 


The topic of cognition and conceptualisation is sandwiched between meta- 
physics and epistemology, since cognition is first and foremost of things that 
exist. Whatever else may be cognised, it is cognised in a way that is derivative 
from the cognition of things that exist. Now, Plato thought that there are two 
types of things that exist. There are perceptible things, that is, bodies and their 
attributes, and there are thinkable things which he called “forms” or “ideas” 
(eíde, idéai). Perceptible things, he held, exist only in an attenuated sense, 
since their existence is temporary and marked by constant flux, so that there 
can be no definite knowledge of them. By contrast, forms are independent and 
unchangeable entities, existing in a full and unqualified way, and as such they 
are the true objects of knowledge. The main challenge for Plato's philosophy 
is to explain how these two types of existing things are related and how the 
cognition of one type affects the cognition of the other. 

Aristotle accepted Plato's division of reality and addressed the challenge, 
but in so doing he had to make departures from Plato. Aristotle agrees with 
Plato that certain things, bodies and their attributes, are perceptible, whereas 
other things, forms, are thinkable. Consequently, he agrees with Plato also 
that we are equipped with two modes of cognition, that is, with two distinct 
cognitive faculties: perception (aísthesis) and intellect (nóus). However, while 
agreeing with Plato that forms are the true objects of knowledge, apprehended 
by intellect only, Aristotle disagrees on two important points: (1) he thinks 
that forms do not exist independently of perceptible things (save for a few 
exceptions), and (2) he insists that forms cannot be cognised independently 
of the cognition of perceptible things. These two crucial points of depar- 
ture, one metaphysical and the other epistemological, mark Aristotle's entire 
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philosophy, forming the background of the discussions concerning cognition 
and conceptualisation in the Aristotelian tradition. 

Although Aristotle agreed with Plato that human beings have a unique abil- 
ity to form concepts and grasp forms, he disagreed greatly as to the nature of 
this ability. Plato thought that all humans are born with a rational soul that 
allows them to make assumptions, form propositions and connect them in dis- 
cursive thought, and communicate with others. With proper education, which 
includes detachment from the senses through rigorous mathematical and dia- 
lectical practice, humans are also able to glimpse the forms and understand 
the world. In the Timaeus, historically his most influential dialogue, Plato 
posited that the rational soul consists of two concentric circles in everlast- 
ing motion, the circle of the Different, by which ever-changing particulars are 
grasped, and the circle of the Same, with which unchanging forms are grasped. 
Education essentially consists, according to Plato in the Timaeus, in bringing 
the two circles of the rational soul to their natural orbits, the circle of the Same 
dominating and regulating the motions of the circle of the Different. 

Aristotle disliked the idea of the soul having an extension and, especially, the 
idea of thinking as a bodily process. Soul itself is a form, according to Aristotle, 
but not a Platonic form, independent of the bodies subject to change; it is an 
Aristotelian form, the organising principle of a particular chunk of matter, in 
this case a living body, and a program, as it were, for its development over time. 
As a form, the soul is not an extended sort of thing that can be moved. Souls 
determine the shape of their bodies and endow them with various capacities 
and patterns of behaviour. The human soul is the most complex sort of soul, 
as it includes rational capacities. So, every human individual is a compound 
of a certain sort of body defined by its characteristic human shape and organ- 
isation of its parts, and a certain sort of soul characterised by the possession 
of a range of capacities organised into three soul-parts: the nutritive, the per- 
ceptual, and the thinking part. All rational capacities of human beings belong 
to the thinking part of the soul, to which Aristotle refers in different contexts 
with different terms, such as intellect (nóus), theoretical or scientific knowl- 
edge (episteme), discursive thought (didnoia), and reason (lógos). 

All human beings, then, are endowed with the thinking part of the soul, 
and as they grow, they employ more and more of its resources: they learn 
words, string them together into sentences, connect them with certain images 
or appearances in their minds; moreover, they group these images in various 
ways and it seems that such groupings spontaneously bring about correspond- 
ing universal concepts in their minds. As they live their lives, most people 
will acquire a language and develop a significant number of concepts that 
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help them organise their experience and behaviour. Some people, however, 
go further. They use the concepts they have acquired so as to make explana- 
tory connections among them (in response to asking the question why), 
which leads them to discover essences and make more systematic explana- 
tory connections among things. This is largely what doing science amounts to, 
according to Aristotle. To do science properly, one has to observe the phenom- 
ena in a particular domain and collect as much data as possible. So, the path 
to understanding the world does not require detachment from the senses, as 
Plato had taught; on the contrary, it requires extensive and studious employ- 
ment of the senses. 

As the scientist organises the collected data, finding the right concepts 
and putting them in the right explanatory hierarchy, he will, if he is talented 
enough, develop an ability to grasp the concepts or propositions of the high- 
est explanatory order, the first principles. All explanatory connections lead to 
them, whereas they themselves cannot be explained by anything else. The first 
principles cannot be reached deductively, so they have to be intuited. The abil- 
ity to intuit first principles is called intellect (nóus) in the strictest and purest 
sense. This ability, it should be clear, is instantiated only in practitioners of 
theoretical sciences, not in the common folk, and such individuals come to 
develop it only with the help of extensive use of the senses. 

On the interpretation offered here, our /ógos is what allows us to acquire, 
manipulate, and communicate concepts. It is the most basic capacity, or set 
of capacities, of the thinking part of the soul, and one that all humans pos- 
sess, although not everybody cares to develop nóus in the narrower sense of 
the capacity to grasp essences of things and arrange them into explanatory 
relations, let alone in the narrowest sense of the capacity to grasp the highest 
explanatory features, the indemonstrable first principles.? 

Aristotle provides an account of the thinking part of the soul in his De 
anima 3.4-8 (sometimes referred to as De intellectu). Unfortunately, this 
account is extremely sketchy and focused on the higher capacities of that part 
of the soul. We hear disappointingly little about concept acquisition, language, 
and discursive thought in De anima 3.4-8. What we do learn, however, is that 
the proper objects of thought are essences of things. Aristotle seems to rec- 
ognise three types of essences. Essences of perceptible things are substantial 
forms of these things that are embedded in matter, essences of mathemati- 
cal objects are abstract forms that have something analogous to matter (for 


2 See Michael Frede, "Aristotle's Rationalism,’ in Rationality in Greek Thought, ed. M. Frede 
and G. Striker (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 157-73; and Pavel Gregoric and Filip Grgic, 
"Aristotle's Notion of Experience,” Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 88 (2006): 1-30. 
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instance, geometrical objects have extension), whereas essences of separate 
substances are pure forms, free of all matter. The intellectual apprehension or 
grasp of an essence is the proper act of thinking, and all other sorts of thinking, 
including combinations of thoughts in propositions or practical judgements, 
are to be accounted for in terms of the more basic, proper acts of thinking. 

Probably the most baffling part of De anima 3.4-8 is the short chapter 5, 
where Aristotle distinguishes between the agent intellect (nóus poietikós) and 
the patient intellect (nóus pathetikós). The former is compared to light and said 
to be immortal, which led some commentators to identify it with the prime 
mover of the universe and others with the immortal part of our individual 
souls, whereas the patient intellect is perishable and often identified with the 
capacity to have appearances (phantasía). It seems that Aristotle's main moti- 
vation for the distinction between the agent and the patient intellect is to give 
some explanation of the fact that all objects of thought are out there, always 
available for thinking, yet each person can think only some of the objects 
and only some of the time. Gallons of ink have gone into the exegesis of this 
distinction and many other details of De anima 3.4-8, as the reader of some 
papers in this volume will quickly realise. 


2 Main Passages in Aristotle 


There is no one work by Aristotle providing his theory of cognition and concep- 

tualisation. The bricks needed for the reconstruction must be collected from 

several places. Apart from the treatment of the thinking part of the soul in De 
anima 3.4-8, the main passages of relevance to the topic are the following: 

— Metaphysics 113, which starts with the famous declaration that all human 
beings desire to know, and provides a sketchy model of the acquisition of 
knowledge. This acquisition starts with input from the senses being stored 
in memory; repeated such cases of storing identical content lead to “expe- 
rience" (empeiría), a sort of knowledge or aptitude in a limited sphere, 
with clearly delimited contents. Such "experience" seems to bring about or 
involve a range of experiential notions (ennoemata) that, if connected in 
a certain way, become an "art" (téchne), that is, the sort of knowledge spe- 
cialists in various crafts have that allows them to explain the procedures 
pertaining to their craft and to transmit their knowledge; at the top of the 
ladder one reaches episteme, theoretical or scientific knowledge of things in 
a certain domain. 

— De anima (“On the Soul") 2.5-3.3 and De sensu et sensibilibus (“On Sense and 
its Objects"), where the workings of the senses are examined. 
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— De memoria et reminiscentia (“On Memory and Recollection”), which treats 
of the workings of memory and how we recall memories that do not present 
themselves automatically when needed. 

— De interpretatione (“On Linguistic Communication of Information") 1, 
which is a sort of preface to an investigation of the logical properties of vari- 
ous sorts of sentences, and hence contains a brief sketch of the relationship 
between linguistic items and the corresponding mental and extramental 
items. 

— Posterior Analytics, which, as a whole, deals with how to obtain first-class 
"scientific" knowledge of necessary universal propositions, a knowledge 
that implies the ability to explain wy a certain theorem is true. In the very 
last chapter of the work (2.19) there is a sketch of the road from perception 
to theoretical knowledge very similar to the one in Metaphysics 13. Aristotle 
himself provides a sort of summary of the doctrine in Nicomachean 
Ethics 6.3, which is worth quoting in full: 


Now, what scientific knowledge is, if we are to speak exactly and not fol- 
low mere similarities, is plain from what follows. We all suppose that 
what we know is not even capable of being otherwise; of things capable 
of being otherwise we do not know, when they have passed outside our 
observation, whether they exist or not. Therefore the object of theoreti- 
cal knowledge is of necessity. Therefore it is eternal; for things that are of 
necessity in the unqualified sense are all eternal; and things that are eter- 
nal are ungenerated and imperishable. Again, every science is thought to 
be capable of being taught, and its object of being learned. And all teach- 
ing starts from what is already known, as we maintain in the Analytics 
also; for it proceeds partly through induction and partly by deduction 
(syllogismós). Now induction (epagoge) is the starting-point which 
knowledge even of the universal presupposes, and deduction proceeds 
from universals. These are therefore starting-points from which deduc- 
tion proceeds, and so cannot be reached by deduction; it is therefore by 
induction that they are acquired. Theoretical knowledge is, then, a state 
of capacity to demonstrate, and has the other limiting characteristics 
that we specify in the Analytics; for it is when a man believes in a cer- 
tain way and the starting points are known to him that he has scientific 
knowledge, since if they are not better known to him than the conclu- 
sion, he will have his knowledge only incidentally.? 


3 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, trans. W. D. Ross, rev. J. O. Urmson, in The Works of Aristotle 
Translated into English, vol. 9 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 6.3, 1139b18—35; transla- 
tion modified by Ebbesen. 
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— Nicomachean Ethics 113-23, 103a3-18 divides virtues into intellectual 
(dianoétikai) and moral (éthikai). In 6.2 intellectual virtue is divided into a 
purely theoretical variant that is only concerned with truth and falsity, and 
a practical variant that aims at what is both true and in accordance with 
a correct choice (prohaíresis). In 6.3 Aristotle divides the mental powers 
that discriminate between truth and falsity by affirming or denying into art 
(téchne), theoretical knowledge (episteme), prudence (phrónesis), wisdom 
(sophía), and intellect (nóus) in the strictest sense — with wisdom being an 
accomplished combination of theoretical knowledge, with all the demon- 
strations that it involves, and intellect as the highly specialised ability to 
grasp the indemonstrable first principles. This list, with the addition of rea- 
son (diánoia), is repeated in Posterior Analytics 1.33, 89b7-8. Belief or opin- 
ion (dóxa) and surmise or supposition (Aypólepsis) are disqualified from a 
place in the list because “in these we may be mistaken.” 


3 Aristotle’s Systematic Vocabulary 


Aristotle possessed a fairly systematic vocabulary for dealing with cognition. 
The central verbs for a typically reliable grasp of things and facts are aisthd- 
nesthai “to perceive,” mnemonéuein “to remember,’ gi(g)ndskein “to know,” 
epistasthai “to know in a scientific or theoretical way, to understand,” diano- 
éisthai “to reason,” logizesthai “to reason or calculate,” and noéin “to think or 
grasp intellectually.” Less reliable relationships to the underlying objects are 
expressed by the verbs doxdzein “to believe’ or “to be of the opinion” and hypo- 
lambánein “to surmise, assume, suppose.” An important verb that takes the 
object of consideration for its subject is phainesthai “to appear.” In the table 
below each of the central verbs is listed together with a number of derivative 
nouns and adjectives attested in the Corpus Aristotelicum. Also, each Greek 
term is accompanied by the Latin word or words used to render it in medieval 
scholastic Latin, and also with at least one of the Arabic renditions (but there 
is considerable variation in how different translators rendered Aristotelian 
terms in Arabic).5 


4 See also de An. 3.3, 428a1—5, 428a18—b9. 
5 The Arabic terms were provided by David Bennett. 
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Verb English translation 1. Ability/act 2. Object, potential 
or actual 

horan to see ópsis, hórasis horatón 

videre visio, visus visibile 

rey 

aisthánesthai to perceive áisthesis aisthetón 

sentire sensus, sensibile, 

h-s-s sensatio sensatum 
hiss 

phaínesthai, to appear, phantasía 

phantázesthai to seem fantasia, 

apparere imaginatio 

kh-y-l takhayyul 

mnemonéuein, to remember mneme mnémoneuton 

mémnesthai memoria memorabile, 

memorari dhikr memoratum 

dh-k-r 

doxázein (dokéin) ^ to believe dóxa doxastón 

opinari opinio opinabile 

ry ra’y, zann 

hypolambánein to surmise, hypólepsis hypoleptón 

opinari, to suppose, opinio, suspicio opinabile, 

suspicari to assume ra’y suspicabile 

ry 

logizesthai to reason, logismós 

ratiocinari to calculate ratiocinatio 

fkr fikr 

dianoéisthai to reason, diánoia dianoetón 

intelligere to think discursively ratio, intelligentia, intellectuale 

fkr intellectus 


fikr 
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3. Perceived content 4. Active adjective 5. Capacity 6. Organ 
(information obtained) of the soul 
hórama horatikós to horatikón 
visio, visum visi-bilis, -vus visi-bile, -vum 
aísthema aisthetikós to aisthetikón aistheterion 
sensibile sensitivus, sensitiv-a, -um, sensitivum, 
(simulacrum) sensibilis sensibile sensorium, 
mahsus hassás, hass organum sentiendi 
hàssa 
phántasma phantastikós to phantastikón 
fantasma fantasticus fantastica 
khayal takhayyul mutakhayyil 
mnemóneuma mnéemonikós to mnemonikón 
memorabile, memorativus memorativa 
memoratio mudhakkira dhikra 
dógma to doxastikón 
dogma, doctrina opinativ-a, -um 
ray 
logistikós to logistikón 
ratiocinabilis ratiocinativa 
fikri 
dianoetikós to dianoetikón 
intellectivus, intellectiva 
intellectualis 


fikri 
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(cont.) 
Verb English translation 1. Ability/act 2. Object, potential 
or actual 
noéin to grasp intellectually, ^ nóus/nóesis noeton 
intelligere to intuit, to think intellectus, intell-igibile, -ectum 
“ql intelligentia 
*agl 
ennoéin to think, to beaware of, énnoia 
intelligere to have in mind intelligentia, 
at-, in-tentio, 
sententia 
epístasthai to know theoretically episteme epistetón 
scire or scientifically, scientia scibile, scitum 
“Lm to understand ‘ilm 
eidénai to know 
scire, cognoscere 
gi(g)noskein to know gnosis gnoston 
cognoscere cognitio cogn-oscibile/-itum 
*- n, “r-f matifa, 'ilm 


As shown in the list, most of the verbs have several nominal derivatives, and 

several have all of 1-5, whereas only one has 6. The derivatives are: 

(1) A noun substantive, most often ending in -sis, that ambiguously signifies 
(a) the ability to do what the verb means, and (b) the actual exercise of 
that ability, for instance, an act of sensing. Thus to aisthdnesthai “to per- 
ceive" corresponds aísthesis "sense, perception." 

(2) A substantivised neuter adjective ending in -tón ambiguously signify- 
ing (a) a potential, and (b) an actual object of the verbal action. Thus 
aisthetón “object of perception." 

(3) A substantive noun ending in -ma signifying the result of the verbal 
action — in the case of verbs of knowing, the information obtained. Thus 
aísthema "sense-impression." 
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3. Perceived content 
(information obtained) 


4. Active adjective 


5. Capacity 6. Organ 


of the soul 


nóema 
intellectus, 
intelligentia, conceptus 


ma'qul 


ennóema 
conceptio, 
intellectum 


noetikós 
intellectivus 


epistemonikós 
faciens scire, 
scientialis, 
scientificus 


c 


ilm 


gnostikós 
cogn(osc)itivus 


to noetikón, nóus 
intellectiva 


intellectus 


to epistemonikón 
nóus 
intellectus 


to gnostikon 
cogn(osc)itiva 


(4) An adjective ending in -tikós that can characterise powers or activi- 
ties involved in the verbal action. Thus aisthetikós "sensitive," “able to 


perceive." 


(5) Asubstantivised neuter form of the same adjective ending in -tikón sig- 
nifying the capacity of the soul responsible for the verbal action. Thus to 
aisthetikón “the perceptual capacity of the soul.”6 


6 The perceptual capacity of the soul is fundamental to the perceptual part of the soul, one of 
the three parts of the soul that Aristotle recognises. The perceptual part of the soul comprises 
several other capacities, such as the capacity to have appearances (to phantastikón) and the 
capacity to remember (to mnemoneutikón). The other two parts of the soul recognised by 
Aristotle are the nutritive and the thinking part, each comprising a plurality of capacities. 
For the distinction between parts and capacities of the soul, see Klaus Corcilius and Pavel 
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(6) A noun substantive signifying the organ of the verbal action. Thus 
aistheterion “sense organ.” There are no similar nouns formed from 
the other relevant verbs, because there were traditional names for the 
organs of sight, hearing, smell, and taste, while touch has no localised 
external organ,’ and thought, Aristotle held, does not have the same sort 
of relation to bodily organs as the senses. 

The systematic nomenclature is of great help in reconstructing Aristotle’s 
views, but it is not always clear enough. Thus, a noun of type 1 in sense (a) is 
for all practical purposes equivalent to the substantivised adjective of type 5; 
aísthesis in sense (a) need not denote a different entity from to aisthetikón, the 
choice of one designation rather than the other only indicates what the scho- 
lastics called a distinction of reason, that is, a conceptual distinction, not a real 
one (ratione, not re) - which word is most appropriate depends on the point 
of view adopted in a given context. By contrast, aísthesis in sense (b) denotes 
something clearly different from to aisthetikón. A further complication with 
aísthesis is that it is a generic term that may be used both of the perceptual 
capacity in general and of specific instances or modalities of this capacity, that 
is, the five senses: sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. 

Another problem for the interpreter is that the four verbs for thinking 
(noéin, dianoéisthai, ennoéin, and logízesthai) have overlapping semantic 
fields, with the result that the first three of them ended up as intelligere in 
Latin translations. The vague gi(g)noskein and eidénai, both of them stan- 
dardly translated as “to know,” have little personality. In Latin they both appear 
as cognoscere, but for eidénai one also finds scire, whose primary role was to 
render epístasthai "to know theoretically, to understand in a scientific way." For 
interpreters in the Western tradition it has been (and is) a problem that neither 
Latin nor any modern Western Indo-European language possesses matching 
sets of deverbative nouns, that is, nouns derived from verbs, corresponding to 
the Greek -sis and -ma nouns, which makes their interpretation in some cases 
quite challenging. 

Interestingly, soon after Aristotle the ancient Stoics created a rather 
rigidly regimented philosophical language that notably allowed one to distin- 
guish terminologically between genuine corporeal entities and incorporeal 
quasi-entities, and for this purpose they used at least one feature of the 
Greek language that Aristotle had already used, namely the existence of two 


Gregoric, "Separability vs. Difference: Parts and Capacities of the Soul in Aristotle,” Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 39 (2010): 81-119. 

7 Infact, Aristotle argued that the proper organ of taste and touch is the heart, which is also the 
central organ of the perceptual part of the soul. 
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suffixes -sis and -ma with which to derive nomina actionis from verbs.? I sus- 
pect Zeno the Stoic had studied Aristotle’s technique and concluded he could 
use it, although in a very different theoretical framework. 

A note on Greek terminology. Ennoéin in Aristotle covers “have in mind, 
be aware of, think of, have a mind to” Ennoia is a not very precise term for 
“thought” or “awareness”; with a genitive it can correspond to “notion of,’ as in 
Nicomachean Ethics: “they have no notion of the noble and truly sweet (tou de 
kalóu kai hos alethos hedéos oud’ énnoian échousin), since they have not tasted 
it"? Ennóema occurs only once, in Metaphysics 13, in the sentence: “Now, art 
arises when from many notions (ennoémata) gained by experience one univer- 
sal assumption (Aypólepsis) arises about things that are similar"? Dianoéisthai 
and its derivatives are mainly used with respect to discursive reasoning or, at 
least, thought of a propositional nature. Noéin and its derivatives are the pre- 
ferred terms for thinking that consists in a grasp of primitive universal terms 
and propositions. Nóema is Aristotle's term for the result of an individual act 
of such grasp, or for the content thus grasped, and hence it is the closest to our 
notion of a single thought or concept (more on that below). 


4 Acquisition of Concepts 


As already mentioned, Aristotle famously rejected any notion of a realm of 
Platonic forms (ideas) metaphysically independent of particular things but 
responsible for our ability to think of particulars as instances of universals 
because in some sense the ideas are innate in us, or at least a capacity for grasp- 
ing them is. Aristotle's rejection of innate knowledge is memorably expressed 
in his comparison of the intellect (nóus) to an initially blank tablet that has the 
capacity to carry written information but does not carry any until somebody 
writes on it: 


[...] the intellect is in a way potentially the objects of thought (ta noetá), 
but not any of them actually before it intellectually grasps (noéi) them. By 
“potentially” I mean like in a tablet on which nothing is actually written, 
which is the case with the intellect.” 


8 For this trait of Stoicism, see Sten Ebbesen, “Imposition of Words in Stoicism and Late 
Ancient Grammar and Philosophy," Methodos 19 (2019), http://journals.openedition.org/ 
methodos/5641. 

9 EN 10.10, 1179b15-16. 

10  Metaph.1a, 9816. 

11 ~=De An. 3.4, 429b30-430a2; trans. Ebbesen. 
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Now, the objects of intellectual thought must, according to Aristotle, be 
universal, but ultimately the information they contain must be derived from 
perception. As medieval Aristotelians formulated it, “There is nothing in the 
intellect that has not previously been in a sense" (Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius fuerit in sensu). However, an act of sensing, an actual aísthesis, is a par- 
ticular act and results in a piece of information gathered through the senses (a 
sense-impression, aísthema) about a particular perceptible object (aisthetón). 
So, a major problem facing all Aristotelian interpreters through the ages has 
been to explain how the gap between perception and intellection is bridged, 
that is, how do we manage to get an actual thought such that the intellect 
acquires a piece of information (concept, nóema) about a universal thinkable 
object (noetón)? And what is the ontological status of such a thinkable object, 
given that it is not autonomous like a Platonic idea? 

Aristotle provided clues to possible solutions, but did not give one continu- 
ous description mapping the road from the perception of particulars to the 
acquisition of universal concepts. One thing has been clear to all interpreters, 
however: any attempt to bridge the gap between the particular and the univer- 
sal must assign a central role to the Aristotelian form. 

Every object we can perceive may be analysed as a compound of stuff (‘mat- 
ter’) and a programme for its organisation (‘form’). Forms in this sense came to 
be called "substantial forms" in the Aristotelian tradition, to distinguish them 
from accidental forms. Accidental forms are, among other things, perceptible 
features of material objects like colour, taste, shape, and size, that is, the proper 
objects of each of the five senses plus some features that more than one sense 
can catch (“common objects of perception"). Substantial forms, by contrast, 
are thinkable features, that is, proper objects of the intellect, though there are 
circumstances in which they can be said to be perceived (see below). In the 
case of a living being, its substantial form is its soul (psyche). 

Aristotle seems to assume that every form of a particular thing is not partic- 
ular tout court; in some sense it is identical with forms found in other particular 
things of the same kind, and thus the definition of one individual's form will be 
identical with that of the form of any other individual of the same species: the 
definition of Socrates’ form will be identical to that of Alcibiades’, and indeed 
exactly identical with the definition of the universal man; what the definition 
captures is the essence of man. In any case, the objects of intellection, ta noetá, 
Latin intelligibilia, are contained in the forms we can perceive, Aristotle says in 
Deanima 3.8. In the same chapter he says that in perception the sense receives 
the form (éidos, species) of the perceptible object and actualises its potential- 
ity for becoming like that object: "It is not the stone, but its form that is in the 
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soul";? “Initially, the perceptual capacity of the soul (to aisthetikón) is poten- 
tially such as the perceptible object (to aisthetón) is actually, and when it is 
being affected [by the object] it is not like (hómoion) it, but after being affected 
it has become like (homoíotai) it and is such as it [i.e. the object] is.” 

What exactly is meant by the assimilation to the object of perception has 
been endlessly debated, among other reasons because some passages seem to 
indicate that it is the sense organ rather than the capacity of sensation that is 
assimilated, but this need not detain us here.^ More importantly: whatever 
happens when we perceive a whitish thing, we do not just perceive a proper 
object of perception, such as the whitish colour of something in front of us, 
but also some common objects of perception; thus we are likely to notice that 
the colour belongs to something with a certain shape and size and that it is 
moving or at rest, and at De anima 2.6, 418a20—23 Aristotle even indicates that 
through "accidental perception" we may be aware that the thing is actually a 
person we know. 

So, Aristotelian sense-perception is rich in information. Still the Philosopher 
is very stingy when it comes to explaining how we get from perception to 
intellection, that is, how we grasp the universals embedded in the forms of 
particulars that we perceive. At the end of Posterior Analytics he seems to indi- 
cate that once we have gathered and stored several similar sense-impressions, 
we make an intuitive leap to the universal. In other words, a being with a ratio- 
nal soul will spontaneously form concepts of universals after perceiving and 
remembering a sufficient number of similar things. This is what it is to acquire 
universals by induction (epagoge). Aristotle also stresses that any intellectual 
thought-process requires the contemplation, somehow, of phantásmata. Now, 
an Aristotelian phántasma is the result in us of something appearing to us — 
the contents of an appearance as absorbed by us - and both in De anima 3.8 
and elsewhere Aristotle links phantasía, the faculty of entertaining appear- 
ances, very closely to sensory input; it may perhaps be described as an ability 


12 ~=©De An. 3.8, 431b29-432ai; trans. Ebbesen. 

13  DeAn.2.5, 418a3-6; trans. Ebbesen. 

14  Aphilosophically sophisticated account is Hendrik Lorenz, "The Assimilation of Sense to 
Sense-object in Aristotle,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 33 (2007): 179-220. 

15 The subject of the so-called “accidental perception" in Aristotle is notoriously difficult, 
since it is not clear whether and to what extent the perception of accidental objects of 
perception requires involvement of the intellect. A classic study is Stanford Cashdollar, 
"Aristotle's Account of Incidental Perception," Phronesis 18 (1973): 156—75. See also Mika 
Perálà's chapter “Aristotle on Incidental Perception" in Forms of Representation in the 
Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: Sense Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 
66-98. 
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to regurgitate, as it were, stored sense-impressions, aisthémata.'® So, even after 
having intuitively leaped from the particular to the universal, we preserve a 
life-line back to the senses and particulars. 


5 Concepts and Language 


It was pointed out in section one above that, according to Aristotle, our having 
rational souls means that we human beings have a natural ability to acquire 
concepts as a follow-up to our natural abilities to perceive, represent, and 
remember things. But what does Aristotle actually tell us about concepts? The 
Aristotelian word that best fills the bill for meaning "concept" is nóema, but, 
alas, he only uses it sparingly. As we shall see in a moment, it can be used of 
mental units like man and white, but also about mental propositions, which 
are composite like the assertoric sentences that are their vocal counterparts, 
and which are true or false. This ambiguity is pervasive in Aristotle: the bor- 
der between universal terms and universal propositions is fluid. In fact, the 
universal that, according to Posterior Analytics 219, one reaches at the end 
of an induction looks more like a universal proposition than like a universal 
concept-term. The key passage on noemata is De interpretatione 1: 


Now spoken sounds are symbols of affections in the soul (en tei psychei 
pathemata), and written marks symbols of spoken sounds. And just as 
written marks are not the same for all men, neither are spoken sounds. 
But what these are in the first place signs (seméia) of — affections of the 
soul (pathemata tes psyches) — are the same for all; and what these affec- 
tions are likenesses (homoiomata) of — things (pragmata) — are also the 
same. These matters have been discussed in our work on the soul, they 
do not [properly] belong to the present discipline. Now, just as some 
thoughts (noemata) in the soul are neither true nor false while some 
are necessarily one or the other, so also with spoken sounds. For falsity 
and truth have to do with combination and separation. Thus names and 
verbs by themselves — for instance ‘mar’ or ‘white’ when nothing further 
is added - are like a thought (nóema) that is without combination or 


16 Cf. Aristotle, Somn.Vig. 2, 456a24-26: “Some people move in their sleep and do many 
things like people awake, but not without some phdntasma and some aisthésis, for a 
dream-sight is in a way an aísthema" (xwodvtai 8’ £vtot xabEeddovtes xal totoüct Toà Eypy- 

yopuc&, ob uévxot d&vev pavtdopatos xai eriojeedc Tivos: TO yàp &vorvióv EoTLV aloðnua Tpórov 

två); trans. Ebbesen. 
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separation; for so far they are neither true nor false. A sign of this is that 
even 'goat-stag' signifies (semaínei) something but not, as yet, anything 
true or false — unless ‘is’ or ‘is not’ is added (either simply or with refer- 
ence to time).!” 


Notice here that the word for "affection" is páthema, that is, a noun of the 
type describing the outcome of the verbal "action," in this case the result of 
páschein, that is, of being subjected to some outside stimulus. The source 
of the páthema Aristotle had in mind most probably was sensory input or some 
derivative thereof. Such an affection is described as a homoíoma, that is, the 
result of an assimilation to some pragma. Aristotle refers to his lectures on the 
soul for further discussion of assimilation — if a definite passage in De anima is 
intended, a good candidate is the one from 3.8 quoted above, where perceiving 
was described as an assimilation of the sensitive part of the soul to the object 
of sensation. But what is it that the soul has been assimilated to? Pragmata, 
the text says, using the plural of the noun pragma. Unfortunately, pragma is 
ambiguous;? according to its formation, the word ought to signify the out- 
come produced by somebody acting (práttein), a state of affairs, and this may 
have been what Aristotle had in mind, but in everyday language pragma had 
become an unspecific word for "thing," and this seems the only possible sense 
in De interpretatione 7: 


Now, pragmata come in two types: universal and particular. I call uni- 
versal that in whose nature it is to be predicated of several [items], and 
particular that for which this is not the case. Thus Man is an example of a 
universal, Callias of a particular.!? 


17  Int.1 1623328, trans. Ackrill, in Aristotle, Categories and De Interpretatione: Translated 
with Notes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), modified by Ebbesen. The literature on this 
passage is huge. See, for instance, Deborah Modrak, Aristotle’s Theory of Language and 
Meaning (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 13-27; David Charles, Aristotle on 
Meaning and Essence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), 78-110; Ronald Polansky and Mark 
Kuczewski, "Speech and Thought, Symbol and Likeness: Aristotles De Interpretatione 
16a3-9,” Apeiron 23 (1990): 51-63. The literature about the specific issue of interior dis- 
course or mental language (*mentalese" in contemporary philosophical jargon) is less 
enormous. For an overview of the history of the notion of a language of thought, see 
Claude Panaccio, Le discours intérieur de Platon à Guillaume d'Ockham (Paris: Seuil, 1999). 

18 Cf. Pierre Hadot, “Sur divers sens du mot pragma dans la tradition philosophique 
grecque,' in Concepts et catégories dans la pensée antique, ed. P. Aubenque (Paris: Vrin, 
1980), 309-19. 

19  Int.7,17a38—-bi trans. Ebbesen, slightly paraphrasing. 
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There may be ways to reconcile the state-of-affairs interpretation with the 
characterisation of man and Callias as pragmata,”° but the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion has overwhelmingly opted for taking the “things” meant to be items like 
man and not states of affairs. 

Aristotle does not explicitly identify the noemata of which he speaks next 
with the affections of the soul mentioned earlier, but most commentators have 
done so. And rightly so, it seems. 

According to De interpretatione, then, a concept is a mental entity, the soul 
in the state of having been assimilated to some object of intellectual thought, 
whether this object be term-like or of a propositional character. Let me call 
them “simple” and “compositional” concepts, respectively. Concepts have lin- 
guistic counterparts, the text says: verbs or nouns for simple concepts and 
sentences for compositional ones. These counterparts differ according to 
which linguistic community a speaker belongs to, but the concepts of which 
they are symbols or signs?! are shared by all humans - not, of course, in the 
sense that everybody must have exactly the same stock of concepts, but in 
the sense that the same type of object will elicit an identical concept in every- 
body. When Aristotle says that linguistic entities are signs of mental entities, 
that is, concepts, he must mean “of the speaker's concepts,” but the claim of 
inter-human identity of concepts makes room for a listener's reproducing in 
himself the speaker's thought. 

A note on Latin terminology. The authoritative Latin translation of De 
interpretatione by Manlius Boethius from the early sixth century rendered 
nóema as intellectus and pathemata as passiones, but in his commentary on 
the passage Boethius used conceptiones to paraphrase pathemata, availing 
himself of a term of Stoic origin, Greek Kkatálepsis “grasp(ing),’ a variant trans- 
lation of which is conceptus — the direct ancestor of the English concept. In 
the early phase of Western scholasticism (twelfth century), intellectus was the 
standard word for “concept” with only a moderate competition from conceptus 
and conceptio, which were long used interchangeably. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, intentio, a translation of Avicenna's ma'na also began to be used, though 
it was mainly restricted to specialised contexts, while conceptus started to gain 
ground. Finally, conceptus became the standard term in the fourteenth century. 


20 See, in particular, Lambertus Marie de Rijk, Aristotle, Semantics and Ontology (Leiden: 
Brill, 2002), esp. 1105-14. 

21 In recent generations some scholars have argued — wrongly, I think — that to Aristotle 
"being a symbol of" and *being a sign of" were not synonymous, as they have traditionally 
been taken to be. The debate was started by Norman Kretzmann, "Aristotle on Spoken 
Sound Significant by Convention,’ in Ancient Logic and its Modern Interpretations, ed. 
J. Corcoran (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1974), 3-21. 
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For pragmata Boethius offers res, which is not ambiguous in the way that the 
Greek word is. 


6 Aristotle’s Mental Language 


From Plato Aristotle inherited the notion of an internal discourse (éso lógos) 
that underlies the utterance of sentences.?? He only mentions it by name once, 
in Posterior Analytics 1.10, in a passage that runs: 


demonstration is not addressed to the external (éxo) lógos, but to the 
one in the soul (ho en tei psychei), since deduction (syllogismós) is not 
either. For one can always object to the external /ógos, but not always to 
the internal (éso) lógos.?3 


There is, however, also an indirect reference to the internal discourse in 
Categories 6: 


that a lógos is a quantity is evident, since it is measured by long and short 
syllables; I mean here the /ógos that is spoken.?* 


A compositional concept of the type mentioned in the beginning of De inter- 
pretatione, one that can be true or false, must be an internal /dgos in the sense 
of a mental proposition corresponding to an external, spoken assertoric 
sentence (lógos apophantikós). Does it have a structure? The way Aristotle 
introduces it strongly suggests so, and also that it has the same structure as 
a well-formed external counterpart, which, following in Plato's footsteps, he 
takes to be made up of two different types of component: one (the subject) is 
a name (ónoma in Greek, nomen in Latin) identifying the topic of discourse, 
the other (the predicate, rhema, verbum) enounces something about the thing 
named. Aristotle does, however, in a departure from Plato, notice that instead 
of being represented by a verb the predicate can be broken up into a noun 
(substantive, adjective or participle) + is and in the Prior Analytics he treats 
assertoric sentences as composed of two end-points (“terms”) of the same type 
joined by means of is or is not. His syllogistics depends on the ability of a term 
to switch from having the role of predicate in one premise to having that of 
subject in another. 


22 Plato, Sophist 263e3—5; Philebus 38e1-39a7. 
23 . APo.130, 76b24-7, trans. Ebbesen. 
24 Cat. 6, 4b32—5, trans. Ackrill, modified by Ebbesen. 
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The passage from Posterior Analytics cited above suggests that the primary 
bearer of truth and falsehood is the mental proposition rather than its spoken 
representation. 

This is about as much as we can safely say about Aristotelian concepts and 
their relation to language and the external world without getting involved in 
violent disputes between interpreters. There was plenty for later Aristotelians 
to develop and disagree about. 


7 Hot Topics in the Aristotelian Tradition 


74 Abstraction 

The sketchy Aristotelian accounts of how to get from sensible particulars to 
intelligible universals cry for supplementation.?5 In much of the later tradition 
"abstraction" becomes a key notion, and there were any number of theories 
of how the forms perceived in sensation are separated, “abstracted,” from 
all traces of matter and particularity. In one version, popular in thirteenth- 
century Latin Aristotelianism, this involves the production in the mind of a 
species intelligibilis, that is, a "form of the object of intellection," abstracted 
from and analogous to the species sensibilis, "the form of the thing perceived" 
Just as, according to De anima, we sense a thing by means of a species sensibilis, 
so by means of a species intelligibilis we can think of something in a universal 
way and entertain a concept (intellectus or conceptus). 

Some theories of abstraction stayed loyal to Aristotle in not introducing 
any autonomous universal factors, but a Platonic streak is found in many 
Aristotelians, be they Greek, Arabic, or Latin. Thus the agent intellect described 
by Aristotle in De anima 3.5 could be developed into a supra-personal “agent 
intellect" (intellectus agens), and this, or some matter-less "intelligence," or 
divine illumination — effectively access to a world of ideas — might be held 
responsible for the fact that humans share concepts. 

The intrusion of the Platonist theory into Aristotelian exegesis was facili- 
tated by the shared vocabulary: words like noéin, noetós, nóema, etc. were used 
by extreme Platonists as well as by Aristotle, but with different metaphysical 
and epistemological baggage attached to them, and an interpreter without a 
thorough knowledge of the history of philosophy could easily come to conflate 
doctrines from a Platonist source with Aristotelian doctrine, whether he read 
his texts in Greek, in Arabic, or in Latin. 


25 A recent study on the subject is Allan Báck, Aristotle's Theory of Abstraction (Cham: 
Springer, 2014). 
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A note on Greek and Latin terminology. The Greek éidos, originally “looks,” 
is Aristotle's technical word for “form” The Latin translators of Aristotle ren- 
dered it forma on most occasions, except when it means a class subordinate 
to a genus. However, in some passages, including De anima 3.8, 431b29-432a1, 
where forma would have been preferable, they used species. The phrases spe- 
cies sensibilis and species intelligibilis were slightly ambiguous: they were often 
taken to mean “perceptible/intelligible form,” but were also sometimes inter- 
preted as “form of the object of perception/intellection." 

The Greek aphaíresis, rendered abstractio in Latin, meant the subtraction of 
matter from form or the extraction of form from matter. Aristotle himself had 
primarily used the term aphaíresis with respect to the process of subtraction 
that produces mathematical entities like the number 5 considered without 
the objects counted. In Latin it became traditional to distinguish between the 
concretum and the abstractum. Concretum originally meant "grown together" 
(a participle of the verb concresco), but in the heyday of Latin scholasticism it 
was taken to be the participle of concerno "consider together" Aristotle's own 
preferred terms for hylomorphic entities considered with respect to both of 
their components were to syntheton, "the composite,’ and to synolon, “the com- 
plete totality.’ 

Intelligentiae was the common medieval name for such separate, that is, 
matter-less, substances as the movers of the celestial spheres and those occur- 
ring in the emanation hierarchies of Liber de causis (an Arabic compilation 
based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology), al-Farabi, and Avicenna (al-'uqul in 
Arabic). 


7.2 Do Words Signify Things or Concepts? 

Historically, the dominant interpretation of the remarks about signification 
in De interpretatione 1 has been that words are only signs of extra-mental 
realities via their signification of mental entities. "Words signify things via 
concepts,’ as the Aristoteli-Platonists of Late Antiquity said. Around the 1270s, 
some Western scholastics started to argue for a direct signification of reali- 
ties, though not denying that underlying concepts are needed for words to 
be significative.76 But their “things” or “realities” (res) were of a very abstract 
character, for example, Avicennian common natures or quiddities rather than 
particulars. The fourteenth-century nominalist John Buridan (d. c.1360), who 
was to wield great influence until the early sixteenth century, reverted to the 
"things via concepts" view, but his "things" were all particulars. 


26 See Ana María Móra-Márquez, The Thirteenth-Century Notion of Signification (Leiden: 
Brill, 2015), 52-61. 
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73 What Are Concepts Concepts Of? 

7.34 Supposing all concepts are universal, are they also of universal entities 
or of particulars? In an Aristotelian world there ought to be no free-floating 
universal entities around to grasp. What has traditionally been labelled “the 
problem of universals" has elicited any number of ingenious solutions from 
Aristotelians, ranging from something very similar to Platonism (for instance 
Avicenna's solution) to the resolute nominalism of William of Ockham (d. 1347) 
and John Buridan, whose concepts are linked by a relation of signification to 
every member of their respective sets of particulars. 


7.3.2 Are there really, as Aristotle supposed, concepts corresponding to 
whole sentences? And, if not, what sort of thing does a sentence signify? For 
John Buridan, there were such concepts, although he called them propositiones 
mentales rather than conceptus. Many twelfth- and fourteenth-century Latin 
Aristotelians operated with a dictum (or enuntiabile or complexe significabile) 
as the signified content of a sentence, but did not necessarily locate it as an 
item of a mental language.?" In fact, the scarcity of information about the inte- 
rior /ógos in Aristotle meant that it played a very modest role in the Aristotelian 
tradition until William of Ockham and John Buridan developed his hints into 
elaborate theories of mental language.?® 


7.9.8 Are there singular concepts, that is, concepts of individuals? The prob- 
lem had been treated both in Antiquity and in the early Middle Ages in various 
guises: Can any definite description single out Socrates among all possible 
men? Is there such a thing as an individual essence, a Socraticity? The question 
about singular concepts became urgent for fourteenth-century nominalists 
with their assumption that the truth of a concept-proposition is required for 
the truth of a spoken sentence, so that the truth of “Socrates is running” would 
seem to depend on there being a concept of Socrates. John Buridan held that, 
indeed, there is such a concept, but his theory of singular concepts was any- 
thing but simple and naive.?? 


27 Although in several respects outdated, the best overview of the topic is still Gabriel 
Nuchelmans, Theories of the Proposition: Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers 
of Truth and Falsity (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1973) with the sequel Late-Scholastic 
and Humanist Theories of the Proposition (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1980). 

28 See Panaccio, Discours intérieur; Jenny Pelletier and Magali Roques, eds., The Language of 
Thought in Late Medieval Philosophy: Essays in Honor of Claude Panaccio (Cham: Springer, 
2017). 

29 See Earline Jennifer Ashworth, “Singular Terms and Singular Concepts: From Buridan to 
the Early Sixteenth Century,’ in John Buridan and Beyond: Topics in the Language Sciences, 
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7-3-44 Are there concepts corresponding to the copula ‘is’ and to the words 
the scholastics called syncategoremes (quantifiers, conjunctions, prepositions, 
etc.)? Nobody seems to have thought so before the fourteenth century nomi- 
nalists, although it was well-known among the Latins, at least since the twelfth 
century, that Aristotle's logic is stepmotherly in its treatment of most syncat- 
egoremes, and a major production of studies of syncategoremes had started in 
the thirteenth century. Once again, John Buridan bites the bullet and accepts 
such concepts. 


7.89.5 Are there concepts corresponding to names of fictional entities? No 
standard theory of abstraction can account for the production of a chimera- 
concept, but if there is no such concept, how can “chimera” be a meaningful 
word, and how can there be true and false statements about chimeras? This 
was a heavily debated topic in both ancient and, especially, medieval times.39 


7.3.6 Supposing there is a proper word, Wer, by which to express a certain 
concept, Cy, of some genuine thing Ti, for someone to externalise his thought, 
alias concept, Cr, does he not need also a further concept, Cwcr, of Wer? Or 
else, how come he says "Wer," rather than "Wer," or some other word? Some 
Latin Aristotelians, at least, felt the need for such a link between the concept 
and its vocal counterpart.?! 


7.89. What about second-order concepts? Aristotle has no terminology for 
distinguishing between first- and second-order concepts. Late-ancient com- 
mentators on Aristotle employed a (Stoic?) distinction between words of the 
first and words of the second institution or imposition (Greek thésis, Latin posi- 
tio or impositio). Those of the first imposition signify the elementary furniture 
of the world, the sort of "things" that fall under the Aristotelian categories. 


» a nu 


These are words like “cat,” “tawny,” “yesterday,” to each of which corresponds 


some concept. Words of the second imposition gather classes of first imposi- 
tion words in the way "noun" and “verb” do, or classes of first order concepts in 


1300-1700, ed. R. L. Friedman and S. Ebbesen (Copenhagen: Det Kongelige Danske Videns- 
kabernes Selskab, 2004), 121-51. 

30 See Sten Ebbesen, “The Chimera's Diary" in The Logic of Being: Historical Studies, ed. 
S. Knuuttila and J. Hintikka (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1986), 115-43; reprinted in Greek-Latin 
Philosophical Interaction: Collected Essays of Sten Ebbesen (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008), 
1:35-58. 

31 See Sten Ebbesen, “Psammetichus’ Experiment and the Scholastics: Is Language Innate?” 
in The Language of Thought in Late Medieval Philosophy: Essays in Honor of Claude 
Panaccio, ed. J. Pelletier and M. Roques (Cham: Springer, 2017), 287-302. 
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the way “species” and “genus” do; their mental correlates will be second-order 
concepts.?? 

This ancient doctrine underlies Avicenna's famous dictum that logic stud- 
ies the second ma'ani (Lat. intentiones) that are attached to the primary ones.?? 
The straightforward interpretation is that while the natural sciences are about 
first-order universals like man, logic is about second-order universals like spe- 
cies or the subject of a proposition. This was recognised by Latin scholastic 
readers of Avicenna, for whom intentio developed the specialised meaning 
of “type of concept,’ the process culminating in the work of Radulphus Brito 
(fl. 1290s). Brito combined the first/second intention distinction with that 
between concrete and abstract, so that the concept man is a first intention in 
concreto, humanity a first intention in abstracto, universal a second intention 
in concreto, and universality a second intention in abstracto.?* 


74 How Do We Get Concepts That Encapsulate the Essences of Things? 

If concepts contain no information beyond what our senses provide, and the 
senses can only register accidental forms like colour, shape, and size, how 
does it come about that we have genuine concepts of substances such as man, 
whose substantial form or essence is not observable? In a baffling remark in 
Posterior Analytics 2.19, Aristotle says: 


when one of the undifferentiated things makes a stand, there is a primi- 
tive universal in the mind (for though one perceives the particular, 
perception is of the universal — e.g. of man but not of Callias the man).?5 


This would suggest that one can take a shortcut to the universal by contemplat- 
ing just one individual of a species and save oneself the trouble of induction, 


32 See Sten Ebbesen, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi: 
A Study of Post-Aristotelian Ancient and Medieval Writings on Fallacies (Leiden: Brill, 
1981), 1141-58; reprinted as “Porphyry’s Legacy to Logic: A Reconstruction,” in Aristotle 
Transformed, ed. R. Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1990), 141-71. See also Ebbesen, 
"Imposition of Words." 

33 Avicenna, The Metaphysics of Healing: A Parallel English-Arabic Text [= al-Ilahiyat min 
al-Shifa’|, trans. M. Marmura (Utah: Brigham Young University Press. 2004), 7; Avicenna 
Latinus, Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia divina 1-1v, ed. S. Van Riet (Louvain: 
Peeters / Leiden: Brill, 1977), 1.2, 10. For more about Avicennian ma ani, see chapter three 
in this volume, 95-140. 

34 Cf. Ana María Mora-Márquez and Iacopo Costa, "Radulphus Brito, in The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E. N. Zalta (2018), https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
spr2018/entries/radulphus-brito/. 

35  APo. 2.19, 100a15-by; trans. J. Barnes, Posterior Analytics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975). 
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and indeed someone like Radulphus Brito thought this was possible, although 
he did not believe substantial forms to be directly accessible to the senses. 
Rather, inspired by Averroes, he thought that operatio arguit formam: the func- 
tion reveals the form. And the essential functions of the form of, for instance, 
man are accessible to perception (plus a little intellectual processing of the 
data provided by the senses): we can see, hear, and feel by touch that a human 
being metabolises food and grows, that it moves and senses, even that it rea- 
sons. These are the outward manifestations, the apparentia, of a form — a 
soul — comprising the nutritive, the perceptual, and the thinking part. Brito 
thought that it does not necessarily take observation of several humans to rec- 
ognise that the defining feature of being rational is apt to be shared by several 
individuals or that having sensation (the defining feature of an animal) is apt 
to be shared by even more individuals. 

Some forty years after Brito, Nicholas of Autrécourt (d. 1369) in the 1330s 
caused consternation by claiming that there was no way to infer the existence 
of a substance from the existence of accidents. With this strike at the heart of 
Aristotelian ontology and epistemology he became a harbinger of later revolts 
against Aristotelianism, which culminated in David Hume's critique of the 
notion of substance. 


75 Can Extra Information Ride Piggy-Back on Sense-Perception? 

In a famous passage Avicenna claims that in sensing an object an animal may 
get a ma'nà out of the situation that is not actually conveyed by the senses.?6 
The example is a lamb seeing a wolf: besides what the lamb sees, it also comes 
into possession of a manā, namely the hostility of the wolf: this is the mana 
of the wolf, the meaning it has to this type of observer. Manā was translated as 
intentio in Latin, and in the Western tradition many people would say that two 
sorts of information may be extracted from the process of perception, namely 
perceived forms (species sensatae) and imperceptible intentions (intentiones 
insensatae). The imperceptible intentions are not, strictly speaking, formal 
traits of the object — certainly they are not essential traits, and at most they are 
formalin the weak sense in which properties in the categories of relation, time, 
and place may be said to be "formal" 


36 Avicenna, al-Shifa’, al-Nafs, ed. F. Rahman (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1959), 43 and 
166; Avicenna, Liber de anima seu Sextus de naturalibus, ed. S. Van Riet (Louvain: Éditions 
Orientalistes / Leiden: Brill, 1968), vol. 2, 4.1, 6.79-84. 
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As in many other matters, so in the matter of concept formation and con- 
cept use Aristotle has a richer story to offer than Plato, but also a story that 
is riddled with holes — untold parts of the story that are needed to make the 
parts he actually tells cohere properly. Countless generations of Aristotelians — 
Greek, Arabic, and Latin alike — have tried to develop the story into a coherent 
whole, sometimes by importing into it ideas that are fundamentally foreign to 
Aristotelian thought, but often rather (or also) by developing hints offered by 
the old master. The most famous (or infamous) example is offered by the many 
developments of the obscure remarks about an active or productive intellect 
in De anima 3.5. Many interpreters think that Aristotle introduced the agent 
intellect in order to explain how essences become actually intelligible. Namely, 
to become actually intelligible, they have to be separated from the external 
world in which they exist and transferred to the soul. But this act of separation, 
which was later termed “abstraction,” can itself only be an act of intellection, 
and it seems impossible that an intellect which has “no other nature than this, 
that it is potential" (de An. 3.4, 429a21-22) — admittedly, that is our human 
intellect — should be able to carry out such an act. So, in addition to the poten- 
tial or passive intellect, an active one is needed. 

The nature of this active intellect has been the subject of endless contro- 
versy. Aristotle left a clue of sorts by comparing the active intellect to light (de 
An. 3.5, 430a14—17). This momentous comparison is the subject of chapter one 
by BORJE BYDEN. One should keep in mind that on Aristotle's theory even 
visible objects, although they do act on the eye and thereby cause episodes 
of vision, can only do so under certain circumstances, namely when the body 
intervening between the visible object and the eye is illuminated. Apparently, 
then, the actualisation of intelligible objects should be in some way analogous 
to the actualisation of visible objects by light. It remains a moot point, though, 
how this is supposed to overcome the obvious disanalogy: essences are not 
like colours and the potential intellect is not like the eye. Bydén shows how 
Aristotle's followers, from his successor Theophrastus to Byzantine scholars, 
grappled with the comparison. 

Another absolutely crucial text of Aristotles, as we have seen, is De 
interpretatione 1. One may wonderif the whole notion of a concept would have 
come to play such an important role in both past and present philosophy, were 
it not for that text. In chapter two, DAVID BENNETT begins with the semantic 
triad from that chapter — “spoken sounds, pathemata, pragmata" — and con- 
siders how the Arabic reception of these notions resulted in a transformation 
of pragmata into mani (sing. ma'nà), conceptual properties. Bennett argues 
that the introduction of mani was a feature of the Arabic translations of 
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Aristotle (this may have just been a case of translators being weird), and the 
contemporary theological discourse on concepts and their referents. So, the 
paper serves a dual purpose, as indicated by the ambiguous title (“Introducing 
the Ma‘ani”): it shows how the term manā was introduced to the philosophi- 
cal tradition, with all the semantic complexity it entailed, and it introduces the 
term to historians of philosophy, who have (perhaps) only come across it in its 
later, intentio phase. 

The problems associated with the interpretation of manā in Arabo-Islamic 
heritage turn out to be numerous, multifaceted, and long-standing. In chap- 
ter three, SEYED N. MOUSAVIAN confines his attention to Avicenna (Ibn Sina, 
c.980—1037) and puts forward a new perspective on the study of mana by 
focusing on the "semantic" features attributed to it. He begins with an expo- 
sition of a scholarly disagreement on the interpretation of Avicenna's The 
Interpretation, in the context of Aristotle's De interpretatione 1, 16a7, between 
Dimitri Gutas and Deborah Black. Mousavian's study has three main sections. 
First, he looks into Avicenna's use of the term manā and tries to explicate its 
technical use in some of his major works insofar as it relates to some other 
key concepts, such as signification and (genuine) definition, in his semantics. 
Second, Mousavian develops further the semantics of manā in the context of 
Avicenna's logic and epistemology. His interpretation is used to explain two 
major logical distinctions among ma'ani, namely particularity vs. universality 
and uniqueness vs. generality, and to argue that ma'ani have various epistemo- 
logical profiles, namely they may be intelligible, imaginable, or sensible. Third, 
Mousavian returns to the disagreement between Gutas and Black and explains 
where he thinks Gutas' argument goes astray. By putting different pieces of his 
interpretation together, Mousavian provides a more detailed account of the 
semantics of ma‘nd and indicates some subtle points at which his reading dif- 
fers from Black's. 

Long before Avicenna, al-Jahiz's (776-868) influential view was based on 
the idea that “the expression is a body for the ma nà, and the manā is a soul 
to the expression [...] a mand can exist without having a name, but there is 
(see 82n18 below). The latter claim, that is “there is 
no name without a mand,’ immediately raises the question: What are ma'ani? 
In chapter four, SEYED N. MOUSAVIAN tries to reconstruct, at least partly, his 
reading of Avicenna's reply to the question. Mousavian extends that picture 


= 


no name without a mand 


and applies it to some, but not all, cases of “apparent reference failure.” First, 
he introduces the problem, the standard interpretation of Avicenna's reply, 
and his reasons for being dissatisfied with this interpretation. Then, in a series 
of short sections, he explains Avicenna's view on the distinction between the 
truth conditions of a simple negative predicative proposition and the nature 
of the proposition. Accordingly, he suggests a semantic analysis of past and 
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future propositions that is, in principle, applicable to propositions about imag- 
inary objects and the assumptions in reductio ad absurdum arguments. At the 
end, Mousavian shows how his alternative interpretation can solve the origi- 
nal problem without leading to the undesirable consequences of the standard 
reading. 

In chapter five, ANA MARÍA MORA-MÁRQUEZ focuses on two distinct oper- 
ations crucial to concept formation that were in the focus of the medieval Latin 
Aristotelian tradition, abstraction and intellection. The chapter analyses the 
accounts in commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima by three thirteenth-century 
scholars who are representative of three notoriously different accounts of con- 
cept formation: Albert the Great (c.1200—1280), Siger of Brabant (c.1240-1284) 
and Radulphus Brito (c.1270-1320). Mora-Márquez formulates what she calls 
the “medieval integration challenge for intellection" (mic1). The challenge 
is to account for intellection by means of a (1) non-cognitive/non-epistemic, 
(2) plausible and (3) positive link between intellection and essences that 
(4) makes intellection a good basis for non-accidental knowledge about 
them. All three philosophers, Mora-Márquez shows, meet (1) and (3). Siger 
fails to meet (4), on which Brito fares better, but leaves a gap as regards (2). 
Mora-Marquez argues that only Albert succeeds in meeting all four conditions. 
Although the three philosophers have structurally similar accounts, in that 
they all understand concept formation as crucially composed of two distinct 
psychological processes — intellection and abstraction — by submitting their 
accounts to the test of MICI, Mora-Márquez exposes subtle but substantial dif- 
ferences between their accounts. 

Like Siger of Brabant, John of Jandun (c.1285-1328) subscribed to Averroes’ 
(Ibn Rushd, 126-1198) controversial view that all human beings, when they 
think, take part in one and the same intellect, which is unembodied and eter- 
nal.This view has been considered a threat to the Christian doctrine of personal 
immortality and it was criticised by a number of medieval Latin philosophers, 
most famously by Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). However, Averroist mono- 
psychism had its philosophical strengths, especially as an interpretation of 
Aristotle's De anima 3.4-8, so it has never been short of supporters, at least until 
the seventeenth century. In chapter six, MICHAEL STENSKJR CHRISTENSEN 
shows how John of Jandun was guided by monopsychist premises in his dis- 
cussion of one typical Aristotelian philosophical micro-problem, that is the 
problem of simultaneous thought. In his De anima 3.2 and De sensu 7, Aristotle 
wonders whether simultaneous perception of two or more sensible qualities is 
possible (incidentally, this problem is also discussed by Juhana Toivanen in the 
first volume of this series), and Jandun raises the same problem for thought in 
connection with Aristotle’s De anima 3.6, where Aristotle discusses composite 
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thoughts. Whereas most interpreters, before and after Jandun, believe that 
Aristotle would not admit simultaneous thinking of two or more unrelated 
objects, Jandun argues that this is possible and Christensen suggests that 
he came to defend that non-standard position because of his monopsychist 
commitments. Such commitments come with a certain set of ideas about the 
structure and operation of human mind, which is something that Christensen’s 
chapter brings to light. 

Finally, in chapter seven, ALEXANDER GREENBERG considers what we can 
learn by comparing Aristotle’s views about concept acquisition to seemingly 
similar contemporary theories. Aristotle is usually taken to have an empiri- 
cist theory of concept possession, according to which all concepts derive from 
sense perception. Now in contemporary philosophy and psychology, concept 
empiricism has seen something of a resurgence, having been defended by the 
philosopher Jesse Prinz and the psychologist Lawrence Barsalou. Greenberg’s 
focus in this chapter is on how these contemporary theories are similar to 
Aristotle’s concept empiricism and how they differ from it. Greenberg sug- 
gests that the key difference in Aristotle’s account of concept acquisition is 
that, despite being empiricist, it gives a greater role to the intellect than con- 
temporary theories do. Greenberg also suggests that this key difference might 
be an advantage that an Aristotle-inspired concept empiricism has over con- 
temporary concept empiricism. Thus, Greenberg’s chapter highlights how an 
issue which has been at the heart of the Aristotelian tradition — the question 
of what role the intellect plays in concept acquisition and learning, and how 
it transcends perception — has relevance for contemporary debates in the phi- 
losophy of mind. 

We hope this volume clearly demonstrates that, although the old master’s 
body may have been cremated more than 2,300 years ago, his intellect has 
remained very much alive, from antiquity to date. 


9 The Resources 


As we have pointed out in section two above, Aristotle’s theory of cognition and 
conceptualisation has to be reconstructed from several places. The first central 
text is De anima, especially chapters 2.5-3.2 on sense perception, chapter 3.3 on 
imagination, and chapters 3.4-8 on the thinking part of the soul. The second 
place to look at is the collection of short psycho-physiological treatises known 
as the Parva naturalia, where the first two are of immediate relevance: De sensu 
et sensibilibus, which supplements Aristotle's treatment of sense perception in 
De anima, and De memoria et reminiscentia, which gives an account of memory 
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and the human ability to recall things that do not present themselves automat- 
ically when needed. For the editions and translations of De anima and Parva 
naturalia, we refer the reader to the introduction to volume one of this series." 

Another central text is the very first chapter of De interpretatione, where we 
find a brief sketch of the relationship between linguistic items and the cor- 
responding mental and extramental items. This chapter has been described 
as “the most influential text in the history of semantics."?? The latest critical 
edition was prepared by Hermann Weidemann.?? The standard English and 
German translations with accompanying commentaries are by John Ackrill 
and Hermann Weidemann, respectively.?? A book-length commentary on 
this one chapter of De interpretatione, with extensive bibliography, is Simon 
Noriega-Olmos' Aristotle’s Psychology of Signification.^! 

The very first chapter of Metaphysics (1.1) and the very last chapter of 
Posterior Analytics (2.19) tell a story of how we get from sense perception and 
memory, through experience (empeiría) — a sort of knowledge or aptitude in 
a limited sphere which involve a range of experiential notions (ennoémata) — 
to art (téchne) and science (episteme), that is the productive and theoretical 
knowledge in a certain domain. Such knowledge operates with causal explana- 
tions and it can be taught. If coupled with the ability to grasp the first principles, 
which is called "intellect" (nóus), theoretical knowledge can be organised into 
a system of demonstrations from the first principles. Nicomachean Ethics 6.3—4 
can be profitably read as a larger framework of that story. 

There are countless editions, translations and commentaries on these three 
texts, so we can only list a few. The critical editions in the Oxford Classical 
Text series are considered standard.^? The most widely used English transla- 
tions of these works can be found in the Oxford translation of the complete 


37 Pavel Gregoric and Jakob Leth Fink, "Sense Perception in Aristotle and the Aristotelian 
Tradition,’ in Forms of Representation in the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: Sense 
Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Brill: Leiden, 2022), 34-39. 

38 Norman Kretzmann, “Aristotle on Spoken Sound Significant by Convention,” in Ancient 
Logic and its Modern Interpretation, ed. J. Corcoran (Dordrecht: Springer, 1974), 3. 

39 Aristotle, De interpretatione, ed. H. Weidemann (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2014). 

40 Aristotle, Categories and De interpretatione, translated with notes and glossary by 
J. L. Ackrill (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963); Aristotle, Peri hermeneias, translation and 
commentary by H. Weidemann (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1994, 2002). 

41 Simon Noriega-Olmos, Aristotle’s Psychology of Signification: A Commentay on De inter- 
pretatione 1613-18 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013). See also C. W. A. Whitaker, Arístotles De 
interpretatione: Contradiction and Dialectic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 8-34, 
and Deborah K. W. Modrak, Aristotle’s Theory of Language and Meaning (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001), 1-50. 

42 Aristotle, Metaphysica, ed. W. Jaeger (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957); Aristotle, Analytica 
priora et posteriora, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964); Aristotle, Ethica 
Nicomachea, ed. I. Bywater (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920). 
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works of Aristotle, prepared under the editorship of William D. Ross in the 
early twentieth century and updated by Jonathan Barnes in 1984.43 Barnes 
also wrote an influential translation and commentary of Posterior Analytics.^^ 
The volume with proceedings from the Symposium Aristotelicum on Posterior 
Analytics, published in 1981, contains still relevant papers, especially by Myles 
Burnyeat and Charles Kahn.*® Giuseppe Cambinano provides a careful analy- 
sis of Metaphysics 11 in his contribution to the volume with proceedings from 
the Symposium Aristotelicum on the first book of Metaphysics.^9 

There are several Greek and Arabic as well as a host of Latin commen- 
taries on these works. Among late ancient Greek ones we may mention 
Ammonius' on De interpretatione, composed in Alexandria in the years around 
500, and his pupil, John Philoponus' on De anima (book three only preserved 
in a medieval Latin translation). The first Latin commentator was Manlius 
Boethius (early sixth century), who produced two commentaries on De inter- 
pretatione, both rooted in the Greek tradition, and highly influential in medieval 
and early modern scholasticism. All Greek commentaries from antiquity, and 
a few medieval ones, were published in the Prussian Academy's Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca series (1882-1909). English translations of many of them 
have appeared in the Ancient Commentators on Aristotle series, edited by 
Richard Sorabji (published from 1987 to 2010 by Duckworth and since 2011 by 
Bloomsbury), where one also finds translations of a major part of the bigger 
of Boethius’ two companions to De interpretatione. The still largely unedited 
Greek material from the Byzantine period is to appear in the Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca et Byzantina series (De Gruyter, 2020-). 

Among the Arabophone philosophers, al-Farabi (c.872—951), Avicenna, and 
Averroes are perhaps best known to have developed the Aristotelian proposals 
for how to understand the formation and use of concepts, each in his own way. 
In Latin translation, relevant parts of Avicenna’s monumental encyclopaedia 
al-Shif@ and Averroes’ commentaries on De interpretatione, De anima, and 
Metaphysics were to have a major impact on Western scholasticism. There are 
twentieth-century editions of the Latin translation of parts of al-Shifa’ and of 
Averroes' “Long” De anima commentary (only extant in Latin), as well as older 


43 The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. Barnes, 2 vols 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984). 

44 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, translated with a commentary by J. Barnes (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1975, 2nd ed. 1993). 

45 Myles Burnyeat, “Aristotle on Understanding Knowledge’, in Aristotle on Science, ed. 
E. Berti (Padua: Antenore: 1981), 97-139; Charles H. Kahn, “The Role of Nous in the 
Cognition of First Principles in Posterior Analytics II 19,” in ibid., 385-414. 

46 Giuseppe Cambiano, “The Desire to Know’, in Aristotle’s Metaphysics Alpha, ed. C. Steel 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2012), 1-42. 
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uncritical editions of all of the Latin translations of Avicenna and Averroes.*? 
Translations of the relevant texts into modern languages are still scant,*® but 
this trend is changing as the wealth of the Arabic philosophical tradition is 
being unlocked and studied by an increasing number of scholars and histori- 
ans of philosophy versed in Arabic. General introductions to Avicenna's and 
Averroes' life and work can be found in the monographs by Dimitri Gutas, 
Jon McGinnis, Majid Fakhry, and Matteo Di Giovanni.^? On the subject of the 
intellect in cosmology as well as in human psychology, the reader may wish 
to consult Herbert A. Davidson's monograph and the recent volume edited by 
Meryem Sebti and Daniel De Smet, which contains chapters on several phi- 
losophers before Averroes.5° 

From the twelfth century onwards, there was a massive production of Latin 
commentaries on the central Aristotelian texts — in the twelfth century only on 
De interpretatione, later also on all the rest. From the thirteenth century alone, 
some 25 on De interpretatione are still extant. However, most of the works from 
the medieval period have never been edited, and standard histories of philoso- 
phy tend to concentrate on authors who were members of religious orders, and 
whose confrères not only facilitated the manuscript diffusion of their literary 
legacy but also took care to have it printed at an early date, and later in several 
cases critically edited. The Dominicans Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Franciscan John Duns Scotus (c.1265-1308) are among the most famous 


47 Avicenna, Liber de anima seu Sextus de naturalibus, ed. S. Van Riet, 2 vols. (Louvain: 
Peeters / Leiden: Brill, 1972; vol. 2, Louvain: Editions Orientalistes / Leiden: Brill, 1968); 
Avicenna, Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia divina, ed. S. Van Riet, 2 vols. (Louvain: 
Peeters / Leiden: Brill, 1977-1980); Avicenna, Logica (Logique du Sifa’), ed. F. Hudry 
(Paris: Vrin, 2018); Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. 
F. S. Crawford (Cambridge, MA: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1953). 

48 . Al-Farabi, Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle’s De interpretatione, trans. F. W. 
Zimmermann (London: Oxford University Press, 1981); Avicenna, Metafisica (Milano: 
Bompiani, 2002) contains the Arabic text, a reprint of Van Riet's edition of the Latin trans- 
lation and an Italian translation by O. Lizzini; Averroes, Commentaire moyen sur le De 
interpretatione, trans. A. Benmakhlouf and S. Diebler (Paris: Vrin, 2000); Averroes, Long 
Commentary on the De Anima, trans. R. C. Taylor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009). 

49 Dimitri Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 2014); Jon McGinnis, 
Avicenna (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010); Majid Fakhry, Averroes (Ibn Rushd): 
His Life, Works and Influence (Oxford: Oneworld, 2001); Matteo Di Giovanni, Averroé 
(Rome: Carocci, 2017). For al-Farabi, see Ulrich Rudolph, “Chapter 8: Abū Nasr al-Farabi,’ 
in Philosophy in the Islamic World, vol. 1: 8th-10th Centuries, ed. U. Rudolph, R. Hansberger, 
and P. Adamson, trans. R. Hansberger (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 526—654. 

50 Herbert A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes, on Intellect (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992); Meryem Sebti and Daniel De Smet, eds., Noétique et théorie de la 
connaissance dans la philosophie arabe du IX* au XII* siècle: Des traductions gréco-arabes 
aux disciples d'Avicenne (Paris: Vrin, 2019). 
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examples. Since about 1950 increased attention has been accorded to the prod- 
ucts from the arts faculties, in particular that of the University of Paris. There 
is a huge literature on epistemology in Latin Aristotelianism, but few trans- 
lations into modern languages of the relevant commentaries on Aristotle.>! 
Some guidance into the field may be found in part six (“Metaphysics and 
Epistemology”) of The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy and in 
part four (“Soul and Knowledge”) of the first volume of The Cambridge History 
of Medieval Philosophy.9? 


51 Even Thomas Aquinas has been translated only fragmentarily. See the list in Thomas 
Aquinas in English: A Bibliography, at http:/ /aquinas-in-english.neocities.org/. We are 
only aware of one translation of a whole question commentary on De interpretatione: 
john Duns Scotus, Duns Scotus on Time & Existence: The Questions on Aristotle's De 
Interpretatione, trans. E. Buckner and J. Zupko (Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America Press, 2014). This, in fact, contains both of Scotus' two sets of questions on De 
interpretatione. 

52 Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pinborg, eds., The Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 383—517; Robert 
Pasnau and Christina Van Dyke, eds., The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 1:293-396. 


CHAPTER 1 
Aristotle’s Light Analogy in the Greek Tradition 


Bórje Bydén 


1 Introduction 


In De anima 3.5, 430a14-17, Aristotle makes a famous distinction between two 
kinds of intellect (noás), one which “becomes all things” and one which “makes 
all things.’ By “things” we should no doubt understand “things in the realm 
of intellect,” maybe episodes of intellection (or individual thoughts), maybe 
intelligible objects (or concepts). Aristotle compares the intellect that “makes 
all things" to “a kind of state (Aéxis), such as light.” The light analogy is a rare 
clue to understanding his views about the nature of this intellect — the “active” 
or “productive” intellect (noás poietikós), as it came to be called in the later 
tradition — and its role in human intellection, whether it is supposed to *pro- 
duce" individual thoughts or concepts or both (or, for that matter, neither, but 
something else).! The pity is that the analogy itself is rather obscure. Aristotle 
left it to his commentators to explain exactly what the relation is between the 
secunda comparata or source terms of the analogy, namely, light and colours, 
that he considers to be similar to that between the prima comparanda or target 
terms, so as to be able to define more precisely the respective natures and roles 
of the two kinds of intellect. 

In this paper I will outline some of the problems that face the interpreta- 
tion of the light analogy and examine some of the responses to these problems 
offered by the Greek commentators on the De anima. "Commentators" should 
be understood here in a wide sense. In fact, my main focus will be on the 
responses offered by Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. early third century), whose 
most relevant extant work, also entitled De anima, is a compendium of 


1 Shelves of articles and books have been written on the nature and role of the productive 
intellect. A brief introduction to its history of interpretation will be found in Fred D. Miller Jr., 
"Aristotle on the Separability of Mind," in The Oxford Handbook of Aristotle, ed. C. Shields 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 306—40, esp. 320—40; for a "survey of earlier interpre- 
tations” (which omits, e.g., all the Greek Neoplatonists), see Franz Brentano, Die Psychologie 
des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom voüg motytixds (Mainz: Franz Kirchheim, 1867), 
5-36 (trans. R. George as “Nous Poiétikos: Survey of Earlier Interpretations,’ in Essays on 
Aristotle’s De anima, ed. M. C. Nussbaum and A. Oksenberg Rorty (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 313-41). 
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Aristotelian psychology rather than a commentary proper,” and on the criti- 
cism of Alexander’s responses in two of those line-by-line commentaries that 
were written in the sixth and seventh centuries by Neoplatonists, namely those 
by John Philoponus and his spurious namesake, Ps.-Philoponus. Philoponus' 
commentary is based on lectures by Ammonius: the part on book three is 
extant only in a medieval Latin translation covering chapters 4-8 and frag- 
ments in the original Greek.? Only book three of Ps.-Philoponus' commentary 


2 Cf Alexander, De anima, ed. I. Bruns (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1887), 2.4-9. According to Paolo 
Accattino and Pierluigi Donini, trans., Alessandro di Afrodisia, Lanima (Rome: Laterza, 1996), 
vii-viii, the De anima depends closely on Alexander's lost commentary on Aristotle's De 
anima. The section on intellect (de An., 80.16-92.11) roughly follows the plan of Aristotle's 
work (de An. 3.4—5; 3.8); from 88.17 to 91.6 it follows Aristotle's de An. 3.5 so closely as to be to 
a large extent, in effect, a paraphrase. For the correspondences between the two works, see 
M. Bergeron and R. Dufour, eds. and trans., Alexandre d'Aphrodise, De (ame (Paris: Vrin, 2008), 
15-18. The account of intellect in the so-called Mantissa, ed. I. Bruns (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 
1887), 106.18-113.24, henceforth Alexander(?), De intellectu (or de Int.), has been held to differ 
subtly but significantly from that in Alexander's De anima. This has led some modern schol- 
ars to conclude that it is probably spurious (see especially the arguments in Paul Moraux, 
Alexandre dAphrodise: Exégéte de la noétique d'Aristote (Liège: Bibliothèque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liège, 1942), 135 and 140-41 with notes), whereas oth- 
ers think it may reflect an earlier phase in the development of Alexander's views (e.g., Paul 
Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von Aphrodisias, 
vol. 3, Alexander von Aphrodisias (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2001), 392-94; Robert W. Sharples, ed., 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De anima libri mantissa (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008), 2, 148-49, 151, 
and 154-55). A minority view worthy of consideration is that it is a later attempt by Alexander 
to fill in the details left unstated in the De anima (Bernardo C. Bazan, "L'authenticité du ‘De 
intellectu' attribué à Alexandre d'Aphrodise," Revue philosophique de Louvain 71 (1973): 468- 
87). Bruns’ edition of the Mantissa was superseded by Sharples, ed., Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
De anima libri mantissa, but the page and line numbering of the former is retained in the 
latter. 

3 William of Moerbeke's translation of chapters 4-8 is usually referred to as the De intel- 
lectu (John Philoponus, Commentaire sur le De Anima dAristote: Traduction de Guillaume 
de Moerbeke, ed. G. Verbeke (Louvain-la-Neuve: Publications Universitaires de Louvain / 
Paris: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1966)). Numerous extracts of the Greek original have been pre- 
served in Sophonias' paraphrase (late thirteenth century), as documented by Simone van 
Riet, “Fragments de l'original grec du ‘De Intellectu’ de Philopon dans une compilation de 
Sophonias,’ Revue Philosophique de Louvain 63 (1965): 5-40. Sophonias’ paraphrase may 
derive from an intermediary paraphrase, also lost in the Greek but preserved in an Arabic 
adaptation (see Rüdiger Arnzen, Aristoteles’ De anima: Eine verlorene spátantike Paraphrase 
in Arabischer und Persischer Überlieferung (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 104—7). Extracts of the Greek 
original have also been preserved in the margins of cod. Laur. Plut. 87,20, as announced by 
Carlos Steel, "Newly Discovered Scholia from Philoponus' Lost Commentary on De anima III," 
Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 84 (2017): 223-43. For Philoponus' author- 
ship, see the introduction to the English translation by William Charlton (John Philoponus, 
On Aristotle on the Intellect (London: Duckworth, 1991)). 
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is extant.^ I will only sporadically refer to the paraphrase by Themistius, the 
fourth-century orator and statesman, and not at all to the line-by-line com- 
mentary by Priscian of Lydia (Ps.-Simplicius, early to mid-sixth century). 


2 Text and Context 


All commentators devote disproportionately large parts of their De anima 
commentaries (or the equivalent) to chapter 3.5. But the passage of Aristotle's 
chapter in which we are now interested is very short, only three lines. So let us 
begin by looking at a rather literal translation of our focus text, as established 
by Sir David Ross in his 1961 edition (T,), preceded by the first four lines of the 
chapter (T,). The texts have been divided into segments for easy reference.® 


(T,) (a) Since, in the whole of nature, one thing is matter for each genus — 
(b) and this is what is potentially all those things — (c) and another thing 
is what is causative and productive, (d) in virtue of making all things, 
(e) as is the situation with an art relative to its matter, (f) it is necessary 
that these divisions obtain also in the soul (430a10-14).§ 

(T) (a) And this kind of intellect exists in virtue of becoming all things, 
(b) whereas the other [exists] in virtue of making all things, (c) in the 
manner of a kind of state (d) such as light: (e) for in a certain way light, 
too, makes what are potentially colours into actual colours (430a14—17)." 


4 For arguments in favour of attributing this commentary to Stephanus (fl. c.610?), see the 
introduction to the English translation by William Charlton (“Philoponus,” On Aristotle on 
the Soul 3.1-8 (London: Duckworth, 2000), 1-12); for a recent attempt to defend Philoponus' 
authorship, see Pantelis Golitsis, “John Philoponus’ Commentary on the Third Book of 
Aristotle’s De anima, Wrongly Attributed to Stephanus,’ in Aristotle Re-Interpreted: New 
Findings on Seven Hundred Years of the Ancient Commentators, ed. R. Sorabji (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2016), 393-412. For a reassessment of the evidence concerning Stephanus' iden- 
tity and date, see Mossman Roueché, “A Philosophical Portrait of Stephanus the Philosopher,” 
in Aristotle Re-Interpreted: New Findings on Seven Hundred Years of the Ancient Commentators, 
ed. R. Sorabji (London: Bloomsbury, 2016), 541-63. 

5 For summaries of Aristotle's discussion of intellect in de An. 3.4-5, see Sten Ebbesen's 
and Pavel Gregoric's Introduction, 4-5, and Ana María Mora-Márquez' “Abstraction and 
Intellection of Essences in the Latin Tradition," 181—82, in this volume. 

6 (a) Ensi Ò [Gorep] iv dndoy tH pbcet eotl [xt] TO piv ŬAN éxdotw yéver ([b] todto dé 8 návta 
duvet xetva), (c) Etepov dé tò attıov xai momtixdy, (d) TH otety miro, (e) olov fj t&v TPdS THY 
vAnv mérov6ev, (f) averyxn xod ev TH iux dmdpyeww tabtas tàç Stapopac: (de An., ed. W. D. Ross 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 3.5, 43021014). 

7 (a) xal gotw 6 uèv to1odto¢ voüc TA ndvra yiverOau, (b) 6 dè cQ rávta noiet, (c) we Ekis vic, (d) olov 
TÒ PAS: (e) tpónov yåp Tiva xai TO PAS Tolet cà SuvdEl övta ypwpata &vepyela ypwpata. (De An. 
3-5, 43021417.) 
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I will say a few words about the grammar and lexicon of T, in a moment. Let 
me first say something about its immediate context (T,) and the way that our 
commentators understand it. 

The text of T, as transmitted in our manuscripts is ungrammatical: both 
“epe? (*[s]ince") and "Aósper" (“just as") in 430a10 mark the beginnings of 
dependent clauses, each of which would require a main clause to complete its 
meaning; but there is in fact only one (compound) dependent clause (T,a + c) 
and one main clause (Tf). To remedy this situation one may delete either 
“epel” or “hosper.’ Since both Alexander's and Themistius' paraphrases of T,-T, 
begin with "epeí/-dé"8 and neither of them includes any word or phrase corre- 
sponding to "hósper" in T,a,9 it was suggested by Ross in his two editions (1956, 
1961) that “hosper” should be removed.!? 

Whether or not it is justifiable in the eyes of Textual Criticism to emend 
Aristotle's text just to save him from grammatical blunders, there may be an 
additional reason for following Ross’ suggestion. If the main clause (T,f) is 
modified by a dependent clause beginning with "hósper, the most natural 
interpretation of T, will be that it infers a fact about the soul by analogy with 
a fact about the whole of nature.” This is precisely how T, is interpreted by 
the Neoplatonist commentators, who all apparently had "Aósper" in their texts, 
and who all hold that the human soul partly transcends nature, understood as 
the realm of change.” According to Philoponus, for instance, the reason why 
it is necessary that things are with the soul as they are in the whole of nature 
is that even the soul is not completely unchangeable (“intransmutabilis,’ from 
"ametábletos"), since it is changed with respect to the passage from potentiality 
to actuality, although not with respect to its nature or substance.!? Alexander 


8 Alexander, de An., 88.17-24; Themistius, in de An., ed. R. Heinze (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 
1899), 98.12-24. 

9 Alexander's “wore” at de An., 88.20 corresponds to "olov" in Te. So also Themistius' "cc" 
at in de An., 98.24. 

10 See the brief discussion in Sir David Ross, ed., Aristotle, De anima (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1961), 296. 

11 Philoponus thinks that "£v &r&oy tH púoe” means “in the whole realm of nature,’ although 
he admits that the phrase is used loosely, so as to exclude the heavenly bodies (de Int., 
54-86-90). Ps.-Philoponus instead suggests (in de An., ed. M. Hayduck (Berlin: Georg 
Reimer, 1897), 539.20-24) that it means “in each individual nature" Alexander's and 
Themistius’ paraphrases do not allow any inferences as to whether they took “amdcy’ “col- 
lectively” or "distributively" The important thing, however, is that all commentators took 
“th oboe’ literally, as implying the potentiality for change. 

12 Philoponus, de Int., 48.33-35, 54-90-94, 55.00-3, and 55.7-11; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 
5395-18. Cf. Priscian, in de An., ed. M. Hayduck (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1882), 241.35- 
242.4, 242.8—9. 

13  Philoponus, de Int., 55.75 cf. id., in de An., 24.23-27. It is clear that Philoponus is think- 
ing of the passage from second potentiality (héxis) to second actuality (activity): cf. 
Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 558.30-31. 


nu 
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of Aphrodisias, on the other hand, interprets T, straightforwardly as setting 
out a general principle of causation covering everything that comes to be by 
nature, which is then applied, by subalternation, to the human intellect.^ The 
principle is that all such causation involves two terms: a material cause and an 
efficient one.’ It can be extended to those things that come to be by art, where 
the art is what imposes a form upon the matter.!6 

It stands to reason that, in natural as well as artificial causation, the mate- 
rial cause, ^what is potentially all things," must be part of nature; but this is not 
necessarily true of the efficient cause. There seems to be no reason why an 
entity acting upon a natural entity could not itself be exempt from change, let 
alone coming-to-be. Still, if T, sets out a general principle of causation in nature 
and the principle applies to the human intellect, this can only be because at 
least the material cause of the human intellect is part of nature. And, accord- 
ing to Alexander, that is precisely what it is. Souls are, as Aristotle says,!” forms 
of natural bodies potentially possessed of life; and thus they are, according 
to Alexander, inseparable from these bodies;!* the kind of souls that belong to 
human beings are rational;? and "intellect" is just another name for the cogni- 
tive capacity of the rational soul.?? This means that all normal human beings 
are born with what Alexander calls a “material intellect,"?! which, he thinks, is 
"the part of soul called intellect" that Aristotle describes in the preceding chap- 
ter as being “in actuality none of the things that exist, prior to intellection."22 

As the reader may have guessed, however, Alexander does not think that 
the efficient cause of the human intellect is part of nature. As a matter of fact, 
he identifies it with the intrinsically immaterial First Cause, which is obvi- 
ously exempt from change, let alone coming-to-be.?? It is what Aristotle, in 


14 Alexander, de An., 8817-24. 

15 Alexander speaks of the second term as "something productive." The use of the expres- 
sion "productive cause" to mean "efficient cause" is standard in Alexander as well as in 
all the other commentators. Aristotle never seems to use it, but definitely thinks of the 
“producer” (i.e., “agent”) or “productive (i.e., active) factor" as an efficient cause (cf. Phys., 
ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950), 2.3, 195a21-23; GC, ed. C. Mugler (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1966), 1.7, 324b13—14; Sens., ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955), 4, 
441a8—9; GA, ed. H. J. Drossaart Lulofs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965), 1.21, 729b13-14). 

16 Alexander, de An., 88.20-22. 

17 ~=DeAn. 2.1, 412a19-21. 

18 Alexander, de An., 17.915. 

19 A Alexander, de An., 29.23-30.6, 7314-16, and 80.20-24. 

20 Alexander, de An., 81.5212. 

21 Alexander, de An., 81.26—82.3. 

22 De An. 3.4, 429a22-24. Cf. 429b30-430a2; contrast 429b5-9; cf. Alexander, de An., 
84.21-854. 

23 Alexander, de An., 88.24-89.21. 
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Metaphysics 12.7—9, refers to as a divine intellect. And since the human soul 
in Alexander’s view is entirely natural, he does not think that the efficient 
cause of the human intellect is part of the human soul either, but rather that 
it is what Aristotle, in De generatione animalium 2.3, describes as an intellect 
“from outside." But hold on a minute: is not what Aristotle says in T,f that there 
must be both a material and an efficient cause in the soul? 

It is indeed, as the later commentators are quick to point out.?^ And they 
interpret this to mean that not only the kind of intellect mentioned in T;a - 
which, like Alexander, they identify with "the intellect prior to intellection" 
in De anima 3.4, although they prefer to call it a “potential” rather than a 
“material” intellect — but also the kind of intellect mentioned in T,b — that 
is, the “productive intellect,” as it is called by Alexander and Themistius, or 
the “intellect in actuality,’ as it is called by the Neoplatonists?5 — is part of the 
human rational soul.?6 Accordingly, both Themistius and Ps.-Philoponus take 
Alexander to task for disregarding Aristotle's choice of words.?" For Alexander 
only infers from the general principle of causation in T, that there should be 
these divisions “in the case of the intellect, too."28 

In Philoponus' and Ps.-Philoponus' minds, on the other hand, there is no 
doubt that both the potential and the productive intellect are part of the 
human rational soul. Both commentators in fact endorse the view that the intel- 
lect in actuality is the same as the intellect in potentiality?? but it seems that 
they disagree about the type of sameness involved. Ps.-Philoponus simply 
claims that the two intellects are the same in subject (“tôi hypokeiménór"), 
although not in time.?? Philoponus, in contrast, while acknowledging that the 


24 Although, as has often been argued (e.g., by Victor Caston, "Aristotle's Two Intellects: A 
Modest Proposal,” Phronesis 44 (1999): 205-7), Aristotle may well use the preposition "£v" 
with the dative in the more abstract sense of “in the case of” (LSJ s.v. ¿v A.1.7). 

25 One might have supposed that "intellect in actuality” in this usage is shorthand for "intel- 
lect only in actuality” (cf. Themistius, in de An., 98.20—22). But this is not the case: neither 
Philoponus nor Ps.-Philoponus accepts that the intellect mentioned in T,b is only in 
actuality. Note that Philoponus also speaks of the intellect “on the level of Aéxis" as “in 
actuality” (i.e., first actuality) in his comments on de An. 3.4 (de Int., 18.43-44). 

26 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.159. Cf. Priscian, in de An., 223.4-11, 240.2-5. The reason 
why I have resorted to the seemingly pleonastic expression "human rational soul" is that, 
according to Philoponus, it is not strictly true that the intellect is (as Aristotle says at 
429210) a part of the soul, since, if it were, “either the whole soul would be immortal or 
the whole would be mortal, since a part is of one substance with the whole" (Philoponus, 
de Int., 2.33-37, trans. Charlton). 

27  Themistius, in de An., 102.36—103.6; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 537.1721. 

28 | Alexander, de An., 88.2223. 

29 Philoponus, de Int., 45.53—59; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 535.1316. 

30  Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 534.31—32, 536.710, 537-35-37, 5409-20, and 554.21-23. 
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same intellect is at one time in potentiality and at another time — once it has 
been actualised — in actuality, insists that the intellect in potentiality must be 
actualised by an intellect from which it is numerically different: the intellect in 
actuality, he repeatedly says, is the intellect of the teacher?! Since he nowhere 
hints that this is a personal observation (epistasis), we should probably assume 
that his view reflects Ammonius’ teaching.?? Indeed, there is reason to sus- 
pect that it ultimately derives from the commentary of Plutarch of Athens, 
the teacher of Syrianus and Proclus. Both Philoponus and Ps.-Philoponus pres- 
ent the view they endorse as the last in a series of four pre-existing opinions 
about the intellect in actuality.33 Philoponus does not mention the names of 
their authors, but his first three reports correspond relatively closely to the 
opinions attributed by Ps.-Philoponus to Alexander, Marinus, and Plotinus, 
and the view that the intellect in actuality is the same as the intellect in poten- 
tiality is attributed by Ps.-Philoponus to Plutarch. 

Whether we should follow Ps.-Philoponus in thinking that Plutarch consid- 
ered the intellects in actuality and in potentiality to be the same in subject, or 
emend his report on the basis of Philoponus, depends partly on our assessment 
of Ps.-Philoponus ' reliability as a witness, partly on the inherent plausibility of 
the reported view. As for Ps.-Philoponus' reliability, it is worth noting that 
even though he appears to have made direct use of Plutarch's commentary (he 
mentions Plutarch's name more than 40 times in 150 pages, not infrequently 
in connection with finer points of textual as well as philosophical criticism), 
his reports are tantalisingly inconsistent. As for the plausibility of the view, it 
seems to have the consequence - granted that Ps.-Philoponus affirms that the 
intellect in potentiality is actualised by the intellect in actuality — that indi- 
vidual intellects are actualised by their own future selves.?* In the name of 
charity, then, it seems preferable to credit Plutarch with the view reported by 
Philoponus, namely, that each human intellect in potentiality is actualised 
by another human intellect, which is in actuality beforehand. 


31  Philoponus, de Int., 50.79-81, 55.4—7; cf. ibid., 10.34-37, 45.53-59, 48.28-32, 56.31-37, 
58.99-3, and 91.42-49. For the teacher having (not being) a héxis and leading the student 
to it, see Philoponus, in de An., 94.20-27. 

32  OnPhiloponus' editions of Ammonius' lectures and the significance of epistdseis within 
them, see now Pantelis Golitsis, “Met tivwv idtwv érietáceov: John Philoponus as an 
Editor of Ammonius' Lectures,” in Aristotle and His Commentators: Studies in Memory of 
Paraskevi Kotzia, ed. P. Golitsis and K. Ierodiakonou (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2019), 167-93. 

33  Philoponus, de Int., 43.18-48.32; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 535.1-539.10. 

34 As far as I can see, Ps.-Philoponus never says that the human intellect is actualised by 
another human intellect, as suggested by Henry J. Blumenthal, "Neoplatonic Elements in 
the de Anima Commentaries,” in Aristotle Transformed: The Ancient Commentators and 
Their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1990), 315. 
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This goes to show, I think, that it is wrong to suppose that the later commen- 
tators, in insisting that the productive intellect is part of the human rational 
soul, are simply motivated by their wish to persuade themselves and others of 
Aristotle’s belief in the immortality of the latter. At least for the Neoplatonists 
this would be pointless, since in their view Aristotle considered the whole 
human rational soul, including the potential intellect, to be immortal. In the 
case of Philoponus such a motive can be definitely ruled out, since he locates 
the productive intellect in a numerically different soul from that on which it 
acts. Most of the criticism on the part of the later commentators of Alexander’s 
identification of the productive intellect with the First Cause is in fact rather 
closely based on Aristotle's text.?5 I have mentioned their insistence on a literal 
reading of the phrase “in the soul" in T,f. Two other points of criticism have 
to do with the comparison of the productive intellect to a kind of state and to 
light. I shall return to them in the following sections. 

So, while it is very likely that the Neoplatonists had non-exegetical reasons 
for attributing to Aristotle, as they do, the view that the whole human rational 
soul is immortal, this view does not seem to entail that the productive intellect 
is part of the human rational soul. The only non-exegetical reason for thinking 
that it is that seems to be safely attributable to the Neoplatonists is the meth- 
odological principle, invoked in this context already by Plutarch of Athens, 
as reported by Ps.-Philoponus, that philosophical works have their unique 
themes, which should as far as possible govern their interpretation.>® For the 
consensus is that the unique theme of the De anima is the souls of natural 
beings, so the only rational soul within its scope is human.3” 

Conversely, however, the view that the productive intellect is part of the 
human rational soul does seem to entail that at least part of the human rational 
soul is immortal. That is to say, given what Aristotle says about the productive 
intellect in the remainder of De anima 3.5, the immortality of at least part of 


35 Fora recent discussion of Philoponus’ arguments against the views of his opponents 
(especially Alexander's) and in favour of his own, see Frans A. J. de Haas, "Intellect in 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponus: Divine, Human or Both?" in The History 
of the Philosophy of Mind, vol. 1, Philosophy of Mind in Antiquity, ed. J. E. Sisko (New York: 
Routledge, 2019), 306-11. 

36 .Ps.Philoponus, in de An., 536.2—5. 

37  Philoponus, in de An., 20.30-31, 55.713; de Int., 46.80-85; Ps-Philoponus, in de An., 
446.518. Cf. Priscian, in de An., 172.4—1, 187.1617, and 191.5-8. On this application of 
the methodological principle, see Carlos Steel, trans., "Simplicius," On Aristotle on the 
Soul 3.6-13 (London: Bristol Classical Press, 2013), 7-9. It should be noted, however, that 
Philoponus accepts that, towards the end of his treatises on natural philosophy, Aristotle 
usually “elevates himself also to the transcendent causes of natural things,’ and that he 
does so also in the De anima (Philoponus, in de An., 20.31-34, 55.1319; cf. ibid., 261.32—35). 
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the human rational soul is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for the 
productive intellect’s being part of that soul. Consider, for instance, the follow- 
ing text: 


(T,) And this intellect is separable, unaffected and unmixed, being in its 
essence actuality (430a17-18).28 


T, follows immediately on T,, so it seems inevitable that the phrase “this intel- 
lect" in 430a17 should refer to the productive intellect, introduced in Tb. A few 
lines further down it appears — notwithstanding some difficult interpretative 
issues — as though Aristotle goes on to say that the productive intellect is the 
only thing that is immortal and eternal: 


(T4) And once it is separated, [this intellect] is precisely what it is and 
nothing else, and this, and nothing else, is immortal and eternal [...] 
(430a22-23).39 


In view of this it goes without saying that it is impossible for Alexander, who 
thinks that the human soul is wholly inseparable from its natural body and 
therefore mortal, to identify the productive intellect with any part of it.4° 

It is worth mentioning also how the Neoplatonists deal with T, and T,. 
Philoponus' approach is to take "this intellect" in 430a17 to refer to the sum 
total of potential and productive intellect, that is, the whole human rational 
soul, and to explain the fact that it is characterised in 430a18 as “in its essence 
actuality" by saying that this is not because it is not at all potential, but because 
like everything else it is characterised in accordance with its form rather than 
its matter. A similar explanation is afforded by Ps.-Philoponus.*? If this is 
accepted, there is nothing to prevent taking the subject of T,, too, to be the 
whole human rational soul. And hey presto, what Aristotle is saying here is 
simply that the rational soul — as a whole — is the only thing that is immortal in 


38 xal obtog 6 voc xepte óc xai arabic xod duy, TH odcig dv evépyeta. (De An. 3.5, 43021718.) 

39  xwpıoðeiç ð toti póvov tod önep toti, xal todto póvov d'Odvorcov xai dtStov [...]. (De An. 3.5, 
430a22-23.) 

40 Cf. Philoponus' criticism at de Int., 44.20—23 and 58.82—84. Ironically, Themistius (in de 
An., 103.915) sees Alexander's position as incompatible with de An. 3.5, 430a22-23, since 
Aristotle could not possibly have meant that the productive intellect is without qualifica- 
tion the only thing that is immortal and eternal, although it is the only part of the soul that 
is so. 

41  Philoponus, de Int., 57.71-58.96; cf. ibid., 53.50-62. 

42 Ps.Philoponus, in de An., 538.10-32, 540.613. 
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human beings. Or rather, according to Ps.-Philoponus, that it is the only thing 
in human beings that is both immortal and eternal, “for the non-rational and 
the vegetative soul [...] are immortal but not eternal."^3 


3 Grammar and Lexicon 


But let us now look at our text (T;), and let me begin by making some brief 
remarks on matters of grammar. The compound sentence in T;a-d (430a14-15) 
presents a few syntactic problems. I would like to draw attention especially 
to T,c-d, which is where the light analogy appears. 

T,c is made up of the phrase “hos héxis tis" (“in the manner of a kind of 
state"). This can be taken either as a predicative complement of the subject 
of the sentence, “ho dé" (“the other [intellect]") in T5b, or as an adverbial modi- 
fier of "poieín" ("making") in the same segment. On the former option, it is the 
productive intellect itself that is said to be like a kind of state such as light; on 
the latter, which is compatible with several different construals of T;b as a 
whole,** it is rather the manner in which the productive intellect makes (all) 
things that is compared to the manner in which a kind of state such as light 
makes colours. Scholars have been divided over the issue. Thomas Aquinas 
read the phrase as a predicative complement: this construction was force- 
fully defended by Franz Brentano, who was followed by Georges Rodier.*? To 
the extent that it is possible to ascertain the way that the Greek commenta- 
tors construe the sentence, it seems that this is also their preferred option,*® 
whereas modern interpreters and translators, at least from Robert Drew Hicks 
onwards, tend to take the phrase as an adverbial modifier of "poieín, ^? which 
is what I have also done in the translation above. 


43 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 541.910. 

44 . (1)68& [£oxw] T mete moiety; (2) 6 dé [&extv xotoüvoc voüc] tH návta motetv; (3) 6 dé [£m ttv 
voüc] TÔ návta mowi. Each of the three construals presupposes a somewhat different 
interpretation of T;a. 

45 Thomas Aquinas, Sent. de An., ed. Fratres Praedicatores, 3.4, 218b20—23; Brentano, Die 
Psychologie des Aristoteles, 169; Georges Rodier, ed. and trans., Aristote, Traité de lame 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1900), 1:181; cf. 2:459. 

46 See Philoponus, de Int., 43.8—9, 56.43, 56.47—51, and 57.65-66; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 
539.26—27; cf. ibid., 534.28-30. 

47 R.D. Hicks, ed. and trans. Aristotle, De anima (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1907), 500—501. Of recent translators into English, D. W. Hamlyn (Aristotle, De anima, 
Books II and III (with Passages from Book I), 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
60) and C. D. C. Reeve (Aristotle, De Anima (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2017), 55) definitely 
do so; Christopher Shields’ (Aristotle, De anima (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2016), 61) and 
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The good news is that, despite Brentano’s protestations to the contrary, it 
really makes little difference which construction we choose. For even if we fol- 
low the predicative option, it must be because or in so far as it makes (all) 
things (“tôi pánta poieín," instrumental dative) that the productive intellect is 
said in T,b-d to be like a kind of state such as light. On either construction, 
then, it is most natural to take the point of the comparison to be to qualify 
the manner in which the productive intellect is "productive," namely, in the 
same restricted sense in which a kind of state such as light makes colours. 
For we are told in T,e that light makes colours only in a restricted sense (“in a 
certain way"). Again, to the extent that it is possible to ascertain the opinions 
of the Greek commentators, they seem to agree that this is indeed the point of 
the comparison.^9? Most if not all of them also agree that when Aristotle says 
that light *makes what are potentially colours into actual colours, what he 
really means is that light makes actual colours, which are potentially visible, 
actually visible.*? 

A second syntactic problem is whether the appositive “hoton phós" (“such 
as light") in Td is restrictive (answering to an omitted “toiaute” in Tc), so as 
to specify a unique kind of state as the secundum comparatum, or non- 
restrictive, so that it simply offers one among many possible examples of the 
kind of state — or héxis — to which the productive intellect is compared. But 
if the point of the comparison is to qualify the manner in which the produc- 
tive intellect is “productive” as that which is described in T,e, the scales seem 
already for semantic reasons to be tipped in favour of the former alternative. 
For it is not any random héxis that “makes” things in the sense in which light 
makes colours: the art of building, for instance, is a héxis, and a productive 


Fred D. Miller's (Aristotle, On the Soul and Other Psychological Works (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2018), 57) renderings are more ambiguous. 

48 See especially Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.31. Cf. Priscian, in de An., 242.39—243.6. 

49  Philoponus, de Int., 40.31-34, 43.810, 56.47—50; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.28—29; cf. 
Alexander, de An., 8911-2; Alexander(?), de Int., 107.31-32; Priscian, in de An., 242.36—243.3. 
In this they seem to follow a standard interpretation of Aristotle's theory of colours, nec- 
essary in order to avoid circularity in the definition of vision, which dates back at least to 
Alexander's commentary on Sens. 3, 439a13-16. See Todd Stuart Ganson, "What's Wrong 
with the Aristotelian Theory of Sensible Qualities?" Phronesis 42 (1997): 263-82, and 
Alexander, in Sens., 114338, 4115-18. Themistius, however, adheres to Aristotle’s wording 
(in de An., 98.35—99.1), although he follows Alexander's interpretation in his paraphrase of 
de An. 3.2 (in de An., 83.35-84.2): cf. Ganson, "What's Wrong...?" 269—70. Aristotle’s word- 
ing might still be defended to the extent that he means that light makes what are colours 
in second potentiality (which are visible in first potentiality) into colours in second actu- 
ality (which are visible in first actuality; when they are visible in second actuality they are, 
of course, actually seen: de An. 3.2, 426215-26). 
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one to boot; but this héxis brings buildings into existence and light does not, 
on Aristotle's theory, bring colours into existence. In fact, as we shall later see, 
it does not even act upon them: rather, it allows them to act, that is, to pass 
from second potentiality to second actuality. The art of building, in contrast, 
imposes the form of a building on some building materials, which are thereby 
subjected to genuine change (Kínesis), which is a development from first poten- 
tiality to first actuality. 

Accordingly, if the point of the comparison is to qualify the manner in 
which the productive intellect is “productive” as that which is spelt out in T;e, 
it is clear that the real secundum comparatum must be light, so that it is with 
good reason that we speak of Aristotle's "light analogy" rather than his "state 
analogy.” In that case, the question is only why Aristotle would have bothered 
to mention that light is a Aéxis in the first place (if, indeed, he did: as we shall 
see, there may be cause for doubt). To be better equipped to answer this ques- 
tion, we shall have to inquire briefly into the concept of héxis. What role could 
it possibly play in the context, and how did the commentators understand it? 


"Héxis" is the action noun of the verb “échein.” But “échein” can be used both 
transitively, so as to mean “to have — or hold, or contain - (something),’ 
and intransitively, usually with an adverbial modifier, so as to mean *to be 
(somehow) disposed." And "héxis" is the action noun of both transitive and 
intransitive “échein.” As a result, it is radically ambiguous.°° It is so because 
it is impossible to reduce either of the two verbal actions — on the one hand, 
the having of something, on the other, a disposition - to the other, or indeed 
both to a common core. Every time “héxis” is translated, then, the ambiguity 
between the two verbal actions has to be resolved — unless it is presumed that 
the author conflates them.5! 


50 This ambiguity is reflected in the main division of the entry "£Eic" in Lsy and other Greek 
lexica, but also in Hermann Bonitz, ed., Index Aristotelicus (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1870), 
260b31-261b4. See also Pierre Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien (Paris: 
Edouard Champion, 1933), 283-89. 

51  Ithas been fashionable recently to render “é&c” as “a state of possession/having.” But this 
seems to me a merely apparent solution, based on a misunderstanding of the problem. 
For what is the difference between a having and a state of having? Of course a héxis in 
the sense of “having” is a state of having: a having is after all a state. But so is a being- 
(somehow)-disposed. By the same principle, then, I suppose, “Etc” in the sense of "state" 
should be rendered as “a state of being (somehow) disposed" — or why not “a state of 
being in a state"? But there is no reason to specify the Aktionsart of the verbal action every 
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Aristotle uses “héxis” in both these senses. And he seems to be aware of it. In 
fact, it seems to me (pace Stephen Menn?2) that he makes precisely the distinc- 
tion between the two verbal actions in his discussion of the different ways in 
which a thing can be said to be a héxis in Metaph. 5.20, 1022b4-14. Moreover, 
I think he shows in this discussion that he has as good a grasp of the cause of 
the ambiguity as could be expected from someone in possession only of a very 
rudimentary grammatical conceptual apparatus.9? At any rate, he there makes 
a basic distinction between (1) “a kind of activity of the possessor and the thing 
possessed,”>* and (2) a kind of disposition (“didthesis”),5>5 and points out, as a 
characteristic feature of (1), that it is impossible, on pain of an infinite regress, 
to have such a Aéxis.56 But this impossibility is characteristic of all and only 
transitive héxeis. 

The definition of “héxis” in Categories 8 as the more enduring subspecies 
of disposition (“didthesis”) — dispositions being one species of quality besides 
natural capacities and incapacities, affections, and figure or shape - clearly 
relates to the verbal action of intransitive “échein.” This is the sense familiar 
from Aristotelian ethics, in which moral excellence is a kind of Aéxis in virtue 
of which we are well disposed relative to our affections.5” Likewise, opinion, 
reasoning, scientific knowledge, and intellect, “by which we grasp the truth,’ 
according to Posterior Analytics 219, 100b5-6, are héxeis in this sense.5® “Héxis” 


time a verb or a deverbal noun is translated: it is simply not informative enough to be 
worthwhile. 

52 Stephen Menn, “The Origins of Aristotles Concept of 'Evépgyeto: Evépyeia and Abvautc,” 
Ancient Philosophy 14 (1994): 85. 

53 Menn may well be right to say ("The Origins of Aristotles Concept,” 85) that Aristotle’s 
example of the first type of héxis is of clothes being actually worn rather than tucked away 
ina closet. Whether Aristotle's description of the first type of héxis as “a kind of activity of 
the possessor and the thing possessed" (1022b4—5) fits only clothes that are actually being 
worn is perhaps more questionable. At least there seems to be no more reason for assum- 
ing this to be the case than for thinking that first actualities or states cannot be described 
as activities. In fact, supposing that Aristotle did want to say that a héxis in one sense is 
anaction involving both the referent of a subject and that of a direct object (i.e., a transi- 
tive action), it is hard to envisage how he could have expressed that, with the conceptual 
apparatus at his disposal, in a better way than this. 

54 Metaph. 5.20, 1022b4-5. 

55 Metaph. 5.20, 1022b10-12. 

56 Metaph. 5.20, 1022b8-10. 

57 EN, ed. I. Bywater (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), 2.5, 105b25-28; 2.5, 1106a10-12; 2.6, 
1106b36-110723. 

58 Cf. also EN 6.3-6; de An. 3.3, 428a1—5. 
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in this sense is standardly translated as “(positive) state.” Again, there is noth- 
ing impossible about having a héxis in this sense.5? 

So far, so uncontroversial. Some scholars seem to suppose,°° however, that 
the sense in which a héxis is opposed to a privation must relate to the verbal 
action of transitive “échein.” After all, the opposite of lacking a thing is hav- 
ing it. But this may not be as straightforward as it appears. For it may well be 
the case that within this opposition, too, a Aéxis is on the basic level simply 
conceived of as a state, the absence of which, in a subject in which one may 
expect it to be present, is a privation (stérésis). But since (in Greek, but not in 
English) a natural way to distinguish a subject in which the state is present 
from one in which it is absent is to say that the former “has” (English: “is in") 
the state, whereas the latter does not, it is but a small step to referring, in the 
same context, to the having of the state, too, as a “héxis.” The step may be all 
the more tempting as it allows “héxis” to be opposed to “stérésis” even when 
whatis present or absent is not a state, but, for instance, an activity. In this way, 
the privation will be opposed in one way to the state itself and in another way 
to the having of that state,®! but the Greek-speaking philosopher will express 
both relations by the term pair “héxis”—“stéresis.’6* Thus "héxis" will be used 
alternately of states and of havings — and of havings, indeed, that are not even 
necessarily of states.® 

So héxeis such as moral excellence and scientific knowledge are states. They 
can be possessed, but are not themselves possessings. What these two héxeis 
also have in common is that they enable activities. That is to say, they are "first 
actualities,” as these are described, notably, in De anima 2.5, 417a21-b2. In the 
Greek commentators from Alexander onwards, “héxis,’ in the sense of "state," 64 


59 Cf. Cat., ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), 8, 9a10—13 et passim. See 
also Alexander, in Metaph., ed. M. Hayduck (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1891), 417.36-37 (com- 
menting on Metaph. 5.20, 1022b8-10): tfj; yap xaT’ do cnuotvduevov EEEws Eottv &&tc, ec 
THS APETHS xal Tic &rtocijur ve xal téxvns. Cf. ibid. 418.9-12. 

60 E.g., Christopher Kirwan, trans., Aristotle, Metaphysics I; A, E (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1971), 170. 

61 Cf. Metaph. 10.4, 1055b11-16. 

62 The discussion by Iamblichus apud Simpl., in Cat., ed. K. Kalbfleisch (Berlin: Georg 
Reimer, 1907), 394-12-395.31 is enlightening on this subject. 

63  Mutatis mutandis, the same may apply to the opposition state — activity, expressed by the 
term pair "£&ic"—"évépyeto;" where there is an extra complication in that there is also 
the term pair "EEic"-"ypfjsic" where we may expect “Z&tc” to mean “having (of a state or 
other form)" since "xpfjcic" means “use (of a state or other form).” 

64 First actualities are states but not havings. However tempting it may be, for instance, 
to take the genitive limiting the meaning of “e&w” in Themistius, in de An., 95.30-31 
([6 vodc] thy e&w Aéyexot Exew t&v vonudtwv) as an objective genitive, it seems clear that 
"[the intellect] is said to have the state of possessing thoughts" (Frederic M. Schroeder and 
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is so frequently — and sometimes formally®> — opposed, on the one hand, 
to "epitedeiótes" ("suitability" or “first potentiality”), and, on the other hand, to 
"enérgeia" ("activity" or "second actuality"), that it seems fair to say that it is a 
technical term for “first actuality.” Accordingly, all Greek commentators refer 
to the intellect in second potentiality described in De anima 3.4, 429b5-9, as 
being in possession of its héxis (or “on the level of héxis": “kath’ héxin").56 

What kind of héxis is it, then, to which the productive intellect is compared 
in Tc? Is it a having or a state? Is it a “first actuality”? In T.d it is specified as 
light. So it should be the kind of Aéxis that light is. That light is the actual- 
ity (enérgeia, entelécheia) of a transparent body qua transparent is expressly 
stated in De anima 2.7, 418b9 and 419an. It is also implied in the same chapter 
that light is a héxis that belongs to a transparent body: 


(TJ) We have said, then, what the transparent is and what light is: it is nei- 
ther fire nor in general a body — nor an emanation from any body, for in 
that case, too, it would be some kind of body - but the presence of fire or 
something similar in the transparent. For, to begin with, it is not possible 
for two bodies to be in the same [place]. Moreover, light is considered to 
be contrary to darkness. But darkness is a privation of this kind of héxis 
from something transparent. It follows, clearly, that light is also the pres- 
ence of this [sc. fire or something similar in the transparent .57 


For the argument to be valid, the phrase “this kind of héxis” (418b19) must refer 
either to “fire or something similar" — in which case darkness is contrary to 
light in the sense of being the privation, in something transparent, of that of 
which light is the presence — or to “the presence of fire or something similar" — 
in which case darkness is contrary to light in the sense of being, simply, the 


Robert B. Todd, Two Greek Aristotelian Commentators on the Intellect (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1990), 82) is a less satisfying interpretation than "[the intel- 
lect] is said to have the first actuality-state of the concepts" (i.e., the concepts in a state of 
first actuality: cf. id., in de An., 95.21, 11546). 

65 Examples of the oppositions in definitional contexts are Ammonius, in Cat., ed. A. Busse 
(Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1895), 84.21—28; Philoponus, in de An., 296.25-26, 296.33-297.4. 

66 Alexander, de An., 85.25-86.6; Alexander(?), de Int., 107.21-28; Themistius, in de An., 
95.21-32; Philoponus, de Int., 18.43—44, 19.59—62; Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 524.28-31. Cf. 
Priscian, in de An., 219.1217, 228.28—34, and 229.19-32. 

67 ti nev obv Tò Gtapotvéc xol ti TÒ PAs, elowrcou, StL odtE Op 088’ GA oc cjuo ods Troppo) acoporcoc 
ovdevdc (ely yàp dv Hud xt xal oŬTwS), AMAA MUPOS Y) TOLOUTOD TIVdG napovoia &v TH SLapavel- 
odte yàp 800 cwpata dua Bovarcóv £v TO abt elvai, Soxet te TÒ MHC vavtiov civar TH oxóter 
Zot ÕÈ Tò oxóxoc atEPHAIC THs ToLAdTNS EEEwS Ex Stapavods, Wate SHArov Stt xal ý ToUTOV mapou- 
aia tò pads toti. (De An. 2.7, 4318b13-20.) 
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privation of light. The former alternative can be excluded out of hand: a héxis 
cannot be a body.® It follows that the kind of héxis we have to do with in this 
passage is the presence (“parousia”) of one body in another body, although, 
admittedly, not in the strictest sense of the word, since one body cannot in the 
strictest sense be present in another body: they would be in the same place, 
and that is ruled out as impossible in the following line. 

Does this also mean that it is the one body's *having" the other body? Or, 
more precisely, is it because illuminated air or water *has" fire or aether that 
Aristotle calls light a “héxis”? An alternative interpretation may be that what 
is described as the presence of fire or aether in a transparent body is the effect 
on the transparent body of being acted upon by a contiguous body of fire 
or aether. If this is what light is, then Aristotle's rationale for calling it a “kind 
of héxis" may have been that he wanted to do justice to the fact (as he saw it) 
that this effect is a state, a being-somehow-disposed, of the transparent body. 
But this is already somewhat speculative, and one may worry about whether 
light is enduring enough to qualify as a héxis in this sense anyway. Other 
states in Aristotle seem to correspond to the definition in Categories 8: at least 
they do not have the tendency of sublunary light to go on and off once a day 
or more.®? 

On the sole evidence of De anima 2.7, then, it may seem better to accept that 
light is a héxis because illuminated air or water "has" fire, either in the sense 
that fire is at its disposal, or — as suggested both by the prepositional phrase 
"in the transparent" (418b16-17) and by the parallel passage in De sensu 37° — 
in the sense that it contains fire.” This would imply that “héxeds” in 418b19 is 
opposed to "stéresis" not as any enduring state is opposed to the correspond- 
ing privation, nor indeed as the simple and unqualified having of an enduring 
state or of anything else is opposed to the corresponding privation, but as the 
containing of a body is opposed to the corresponding privation, which is a 
non-containing of the selfsame body (which might be why Aristotle qualifies 
it as “this kind of héxis”). 

The obvious objection to this is that when Aristotle in T, is comparing the 
productive intellect to a héxis such as light, he cannot possibly be using “héxis” 


68 Mark Eli Kalderon, Form without Matter: Empedocles and Aristotle on Color Perception 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 43-46, instead concludes that the fire referred to 
here is incorporeal, but I do not think this is conceivable within an Aristotelian theoreti- 
cal framework. 

69  CfPhiloponus, in de An., 341.27-32. 

70 Sens. 3, 439a19—21: Sta yap ivi TL MVEASes £v Stagavet, Y) rev Tapovata qc, y dé otépnoiç tott 
axóxog [...]. 

71 For transitive “éyew” meaning “to contain,” cf. Metaph. 5.23, 102321317, 1023a23-25. 
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in the sense of the containing of a body or even in that of having a body at one’s 
disposal. And if the choice is between contending that the productive intellect 
is compared to the containing of a body and accepting that Aristotle conceived 
of light as an enduring state, there is no doubt that the latter option, as worry- 
ing as it may be, is much to be preferred. 


4 Héxis in the Commentators 


Neither Alexander nor Themistius ever speaks of light as a héxis. Philoponus, 
however, being the author of a line-by-line commentary, is duty-bound to take 
note of Aristotle's usage in T., which he does at in de An., 344.13-17. It seems 
likely from a comparison with in de An., 34114-16 that he understands the 
héxis of which darkness is said to be a privation as a héxis in the sense of state, 
which to him as to the other commentators implies that it is a first actuality.’ 
For while it may be true that light is the second actuality (or enérgeia) of the 
transparent body qua transparent,?? it is only when illuminated that the trans- 
parent body is susceptible of being acted upon by colour, which means that 
light is the first actuality of the transparent body qua transmissive of colour: 


(Tg) For light is a héxis of what is transparent, but colour is such as to 
perfect the actuality on the level of héxis. For when the colour is present, 
that which is transparent, in turn, becomes in actuality such as to trans- 
mit the colours.”4 


In his commentary on De anima 2.5, Philoponus defines perfect actuality (as 
opposed to imperfect actuality, i.e., change) as "the instantaneous projection 
of the héxis [...],” and provides an interesting example: "[...] such as the pro- 
jection of light is: for all that is suitable is instantaneously illuminated at the 


72  Philoponus uses “2&1c” (“habitus” in Moerbeke’s translation) frequently to distinguish the 
intellect in first actuality from the other states of intellect in his comments on de An. 
3-4-8, including once in his discussion of 3.5 (de Int., 56.34). 

73 By and large, Philoponus accepts Aristotle’s definition of light in de An. 2.7, 418b9-10, 
although he tries to amend it by suggesting that "actuality" in the definiens is used in lieu 
of “form” and “perfection” (in de An., 324.27—30). Sometimes he seems to make a distinc- 
tion between light and its actuality (most explicitly at in de An., 153.20—21). 

74 16 yv yàp pads &&tc Eoti tod Stagpavods, Td 86 yppa cfc Evepyetac torti Tig xoà THY EEL tede- 
WTIXÓV. TAPÓVTOÇ ydp TOÔ YPwWLATOS yivetar xol TO Slapaves evepysian StamopOuevtiKdv THY 
Xewudtwv. (Philoponus, in de An. 349.25-28.) See also id., in de An. 322.2-11. 
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same time as the illuminating [body] appears""5 Presumably the héxis in 
the definition is the subject of the projection - that is, the illuminating body's 
ability to illuminate — and light in the example is the (internal) object of the 
projection, that is, a second actuality (enérgeia). If so, there may be an echo 
in Ps.-Philoponus, who must have forgotten that the art of building is also a 
héxis: since a héxis, he says, projects actuality (enérgeia) but not substance, 
Aristotle's comparison of the productive intellect to a héxis shows that the pro- 
ductive intellect cannot be, as Alexander thought, the divine intellect, which 
projects both actuality and substance."6 However, Ps.-Philoponus also seems 
to share Philoponus' understanding of the sense in which light is a first actual- 
ity, since he says that it projects the actuality of colours.”” 

From Philoponus' and Ps.-Philoponus’ point of view, then, light is a héxis 
only in so far as it is a first actuality. Accordingly, if the productive intellect is 
compared to a héxis such as light, it is compared to a first actuality."? But at 
the end of the day, a first actuality is only a second potentiality. Philoponus 
takes the comparison to confirm that Aristotle's productive intellect is not, as 
Alexander thought, the divine intellect, for the divine intellect is no héxis: it 
is “from the outset [...] actuality without potentiality.’ On the other hand, 
as Aristotle says in the text to which Philoponus refers in the cited passage 
(de Interpretatione 13, 23a21—26), an actuality that is combined with potential- 
ity is posterior to it in time. So the comparison can also be taken to suggest 
that whatever possesses the productive intellect must previously have had a 
potentiality for possessing it. Still, it is not necessarily the case that Philoponus 
thinks it must have had a first potentiality, for, as we shall see, he distinguishes 
between different degrees of second potentiality. Again, Ps.-Philoponus aligns 


75  xalëoti TH övtı terete évépyeta yj KOpda TPOBOAY cfc EFews [...] ola żotiv Y) tod Pwtd¢ rrpopoAr]- 
Sur yàp TH Pavijvat Tò Pwtratixdv dbpdov wav tò EmitypSetov xoa aee con. ( Philoponus, in de 
An. 297.2—7.) Cf. id., de Aeternitate mundi contra Proclum, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1899), 65.11-18. 

76  [...] xal dome ý £&tc Evepyetav mpoBdMetat xoi oùx odatav, otw xal ó ev uiv voüc Evepyetav 
TpoBdOAecot xal oùx obc(av- S10 tovtoIc avaAoyel. el Se tadta obtwe, od mept tod Geiov vod otw 
ó Adyos: &xeivoc yàp xoi oùciaç meoBaMetat. (Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.29-32.) 

77 . Qcmep ydp TÒ PAS TÀ YOWMATA nore? dpaTa (od yàp ypwpata AUT morei, AAAA THY £vépyetav 
avtav meoBdMetat) [...] (Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.27—29). 

78  Philoponus’ phrasing at de Int., 56.43—47 (see n79) suggests that he considers héxis rather 
than light as the real secundum comparatum. 

79  “Habitui proportionari ait actu intellectum, et hinc autem palam quia non de divino dicit, 
sed de nostro. Non enim dixit habitui proportionari divinum intellectum neque habitum 
esse, sed autothen, ut in libro Peri Hermeneias dictum est, sine potentia actus est. Deinde 
habitus proponit exemplum lumen [...]" (Philoponus, de Int., 56.43-47, quoted words in 
italics.) 
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himself with his non-spurious namesake by adding, quite explicitly, that a 
héxis is a second potentiality, whereas the First Cause is not in any kind of 
potentiality.°° Arguably, however, he breaks ranks a couple of pages later, when 
he explains that the intellect in actuality stands to the potential intellect "just 
as the Aéxis stands to the first potentiality (for it perfects it)?! For in contrast 
to Philoponus, Ps.-Philoponus is adamant that the potential intellect is in first 
potentiality. I shall return to this point towards the end of the chapter. 

As has been seen, Philoponus and Ps.-Philoponus both argue that the com- 
parison of the productive intellect to a Aéxis rules out the possibility that 
Alexander was right to identify it with the First Cause. Their arguments are 
based on the assumption that the relevant kind of Aéxis is a first actuality, an 
assumption that sits well with their own view that the productive and the poten- 
tial intellect are one and the same, whether numerically (Ps.-Philoponus) or 
not (Philoponus). But does the criticism hit the mark? Inasmuch as Alexander 
shares the assumption that the relevant kind of héxis is a first actuality — or 
even that the relevant kind of héxis is inseparable from the thing that has 
it82 — and inasmuch as he believes — as Philoponus suggests, and as seems rea- 
sonable anyway — that Aristotle in T, is referring to the productive intellect, it 
will certainly not be easy for him to explain how the productive intellect can 
be a héxis. Still, the only thing that one can reasonably demand that he explain, 
in his capacity of an interpreter of Aristotle, is how it can in some respect be 
comparable to a héxis. This should be a more manageable task, so to that extent 
Philoponus' and Ps.-Philoponus' criticisms are irrelevant. But there may be an 
even stronger reason for dismissing them. Let us see which. 


Perhaps the most intriguing feature of the Greek reception of Aristotle's light 
analogy is this: not only do Alexander and Themistius omit from their para- 
phrases the comparison of the productive intellect to a héxis, they do so under 
such circumstances that scholars have been led to suspect that they may have 
had a different text from ours.9? Both of them speak, in paraphrasing T,-T,, of 
the héxis of the intellect, but not as a secundum comparatum of the productive 
intellect: on the contrary, this héxis is the result of the productive intellect's 


80  Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 537.33-35- 

81 xai nat’ do SE &vokoyet Eker 6 f| uécepoc voüc, ody Sti notne tiç otv, GAN Gong ý EEI Eye 
Ttpóc TO MEATOV Suvapel (TEAELOt yàp AdTS) OTH Kal ó xaT Evepyetav vos TeAELot TO SUVaLE! TOD 
vod. (Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.32—35.) 

82 Cf. Alexander, de An., 15.12-13. 

83 Rodier, Aristote, Traité de l'àme, 460; Hicks, Aristotle, De anima, 501. 
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action on the potential intellect. In other words, it is the first actuality of the 
human intellect described by Aristotle at de An. 3.4, 429b5-9. Thus Alexander 
says in the immediate sequel to his paraphrase of T, that 


(T7) since there is a material intellect, there must also be a productive 
intellect, which becomes the cause of the héxis of the material intellect.84 


Similarly, Themistius affirms that by promoting the potential intellect to actu- 
ality “the intellect in actuality completes the intellect on the level of héxis.’®5 
And according to the first section of Alexander(?), De intellectu (Sharples’ “A” 
section), the productive intellect, which Aristotle is said to have compared to 
light, “makes the potential and material intellect into an intellect in actuality 
by imposing the intellective héxis on it.”86 

Pierluigi Donini suggested that the “singularity” of Alexander's interpreta- 
tion could have been obtained by “simply modifying the word order"57 so as 
to read: 


(T4) (a) And this kind of intellect is, in virtue of becoming all things, 
(c) like a kind of state, (b) whereas the other [is], in virtue of making all 
things, (d) similar to light.58 


Such transpositions, he claimed, are an interpretative method well attested in 
Alexander's commentaries: he referred especially to in Metaph. 221.34—222.3.9? 
But in that passage Alexander (1) expressly says that the clause order of the 


84 ...] &veryxotiov Soxet xai eri tod vod tabtag elven cic Stapopac. xal émel got DALKds TIC voüc, 
elvai tiva Sef xai momtixdv vodv, öç attiog tH EEews tH¢ Tod xod vod yivetar. (Alexander, de 
An., 88.22-24.) 

85 ...] dvd doc xal év TH pux Ondpyew tavtaç tas Stapopdec, xai etveu Tov pév Twa ovde 


vodv, Tov dé Tiva evepysia voOv [...] 8c &xetveo cup oxelc TH Suvdpet xod rpoayaywv aùtòyv elc 
evépyetav tov xa’ EEty vodv drepyaletat. (Themistius, in de An., 98.21-23.) 


86 ...] OF YAP TÒ PHS altiov yivetat Tots ypwpacıv TOD Guvduet odatw dpatois évepyela yiveoBau 
totoóxoic, ottw¢ xol odto¢ 6 tpitoç voc Tov Suvaper xal HAdv vodv evepyela vodv motel Ew 
EUTOLOV ATH THY vontixýv. (Alexander(?), de Int., 107.29—34.) For the testimony of the "C" 
section, see below. 

87 Pierluigi Donini, “Alessandro di Afrodisia e i metodi dell’esegesi filosofica,” in id., Com- 
mentary and Tradition: Aristotelianism, Platonism and Post-Hellenistic Philosophy, ed. 
M. Bonazzi (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 103-6. 

88 xal ëotw 6 pev ToLodtog voüc TH návta yiveoðar <, we EEtc TIC, 6 SE TH ndvra noie [, we £&ic 
vic], olov Tò qc. Since olov tò dc in Td is not likely to be an adverbial modifier of motetv 
in T,’b, it will be preferable to construe éotw in Ta (and mentally supplied in T,’b) as the 
copula. 

89 For the claim, see Donini, “Alessandro di Afrodisia,” 104; for the reference, see ibid., 95-96. 
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transmitted text makes for obscurity, and (2) only suggests an alternative 
clause order that makes the sense of the transmitted text clearer, not one that 
alters the sense. That T,’, in contrast, has a different sense from T, can hardly 
be denied: for how could it otherwise explain the “singularity” of Alexander's 
interpretation? 

To my mind, it is scarcely conceivable that Alexander would have interfered 
with T, in the way suggested by Donini unless he considered the text to be cor- 
rupt. If he did, his reasons for emendation will doubtless have been stated in 
his commentary proper; but since this, alas, is lost, we can only speculate. The 
later commentators' silence on the matter may perhaps be taken as an indica- 
tion that there was no such interference with T, on Alexander's part. On the 
other hand, the "singularity" not only of Alexander's interpretation, but also 
of those of Themistius and Alexander(?) in the "A" section, would be equally 
well explained on the hypothesis that T,’ was in fact the text transmitted in the 
manuscripts available to these authors. And there are independent reasons to 
suspect that this may have been the case. 

The results of our inquiry so far have shown that “hés héxis tis" is prob- 
lematic in its current location (Tc). That the productive intellect cannot be 
both a héxis and what is described in T, and T, is perhaps no insurmountable 
difficulty: T;b-d is after all a comparison, which may focus on some specific 
common feature that does not involve separability or mode of existence. Still, 
the obvious candidate for such a common feature is the way in which the 
terms of comparison "produce" things, and in this respect the productive intel- 
lect is not comparable to Aéxeis (in the sense of states) in general, since many 
héxeis produce substances and the productive intellect apparently does not. 
As we have seen, there is reason to doubt whether Aristotle really conceives 
of light as a héxis in the sense of state. But even if he does, he can hardly think 
that this is more than coincidental to the fact that the productive intellect is 
comparable to light. So it remains unclear why he should mention in this con- 
nection that light is a héxis. 

Doubts about our text may also be encouraged by the fact that Theophrastus 
(fr. 320B), according to Heinze's Greek text of Themistius, in his “investigations 
concerning Aristotle's productive intellect asked himself what the conse- 
quences are “if the potentiality (he dynamis) is like a Aéxis.?? This question 
certainly sounds as if it were prompted by T;' rather than by T,. According 
to Dimitri Gutas, however, the text on which Ishaq ibn Hunayn's translation 
was based must have read "if it (sc. the productive intellect) is like a héxis or a 


9o Themistius, in de An., 102.24-27. Cf. also Theophrastus fr. 316, briefly discussed in n98 
below. 
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potentiality (e dynamis).?! And the three Neoplatonic commentators clearly 
had our text in front of them, as did Marinus, if Ps.-Philoponus' report is any- 
thing to go by.?? 

The long and the short of it is that while the indirect tradition supports the 
reading of our manuscripts from the fifth century onward, in its earlier stages 
it never seems to connect a Aéxis with the productive intellect, but rather 
with the potential intellect, as in T; There is one apparent exception. This 
is Alexander(?), De intellectu 113.4-6 (Sharples' “C” section), where an anony- 
mous philosopher is reported to have said that 


(Tg) one should also adapt the text in the third book on the soul to these 
[doctrines] and bring the héxis and the light to bear upon this [intellect], 
the one that is everywhere.?? 


According to the doctrines referred to by the anonymous philosopher — and 
rejected by Alexander(?) in the following section?^ — the intellect in actuality 
always pervades the whole corporeal realm: whenever an individual human 
body develops an organ, or instrument, suitable for use by it, the intellect in 
actuality latches on to this and individual human intellection ensues. This 
instrument is what Aristotle calls a potential intellect. The intellect in actuality 
is compared by the anonymous philosopher to an artisan whose art is exer- 
cised sometimes with, sometimes without an instrument.?5 Thus conceived, 
the intellect in actuality can be separable, in its essence actuality, and eternal, 
in compliance with T, and T,.96 But relative to individual human intellection 
it will be a Aéxis, that is, a second potentiality, which is activated by the pres- 
ence of a suitable instrument, that is, a potential intellect. It does not fit this 
conception to compare the potential intellect, even when wielded by the intel- 
lect in actuality, to a héxis, since the idea is — as Alexander(?) complains in his 
reply? - that the real agent of human intellection is the intellect in actuality, 


91 Dimitri Gutas, "Appendix: Themistius on Theophrastus in Arabic (or, What Averroes 
Read), in Theophrastus of Eresus: Sources for His Life, Writings, Thought and Influence, 
Commentary Volume 4: Psychology (Texts 265—327), ed. P. M. Huby (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 213 
and n16. 

92  Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 535.34—38. 

93 [...] xai thv AdEw 8& Hy ev TH Toitw Tepl puys tobto1g rrpocouceto0v EXeyev čev xal thv Ew 
xai TO PHS Ent TodtOV pépet TOV MavTaXod dvta. (Alexander(?), de Int., 113.4—6.) 

94  Alexander(?), de Int., 113.12-24. 

95 Alexander(?), de Int., 112.5-113.2. 

96 Cf. Alexander(?), de Int., 113.24. 

97 Alexander(?), de Int., 113.1218, esp. 16-18. 
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whose activity, in this specific case, is only channelled through the potential 
intellect. 

It may be argued that the anonymous philosopher only means to recom- 
mend that T,c should be reinterpreted, not emended by transposition. But 
the only conceivable reinterpretation that does not presuppose a standard 
interpretation according to which “the héxis and the light” are the secunda 
comparata of two distinct intellects is one that simply substitutes the anon- 
ymous philosopher’s conception of the productive intellect for any other 
conception, and it would be strangely superfluous for the anonymous phi- 
losopher to end a prolonged argument in favour of his own conception by 
recommending that this particular passage should be reinterpreted accord- 
ingly, unless the passage presented some particular obstacle to this conception. 

Tg is really only comprehensible on the presumption that in the standard 
interpretation “the Aéxis and the light" are the secunda comparata of two dis- 
tinct intellects. Such an interpretation is also implied by the paraphrases of 
Alexander and Themistius, as well as Alexander(?)'s "A" section. It is difficult 
to see how it could have become standard unless the transmitted text cor- 
responded to T; rather than to T,. And on the most natural reading of Tg it 
recommends emendation of the text in such a way as to make both “the héxis 
and the light" secunda comparata of the productive intellect. I would submit, 
therefore, that Alexander(?)'s “C” section should be added to the group - 
otherwise consisting of Alexander, Themistius and Alexander(?)'s “A” section — 
of paraphrastic witnesses that testify to a text of De anima 3.5, 430a14—15 cor- 
responding to T,’ rather than to T,. Since all these witnesses are older than the 
entire direct tradition, their testimony should carry considerable weight. 

It can hardly be claimed, however, that emending in accordance with T,’ 
would instantly resolve all the interpretative problems relating to T,. To begin 
with, it may seem to create a new one. As we have seen, T, applies, either by 
analogy or by subalternation, the principle of causation set out in T, to the 
human intellect. We should expect T,’ to do the same. Accordingly, “this kind 
of intellect” in Ta should be the instantiation “in the soul" of the material 
cause invoked in T,. A suitable candidate for such a role is the kind of intel- 
lect mentioned in de An. 3.4, 429a22-24 and compared in 429b30-430a2 to 
a blank writing-tablet, since it is in first potentiality (contrast 429b5-9). But 
whereas the intellect mentioned in T,a can be identified with the intellect in 
first potentiality, the intellect mentioned in Ta cannot, since a first potential- 
ity is not (comparable to) a Aéxis. The intellect in first potentiality only comes 
to be "like a kind of state" by becoming all things, that is, as a result of being 
acted upon by the productive intellect. And then it is already the kind of intel- 
lect in second potentiality discussed by Aristotle in de An. 3.4, 429b5-9, before 
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the excursion on “thises” and essences leading up to the two puzzles at the 
end of that chapter. It is entirely, I think, within the realm of possibilities for 
"this kind of intellect" in T,'a to refer back to this passage,?? but rather more 
disputable — to say the least — whether the intellect in second potentiality can 
instantiate the material cause invoked in T,. 

On the positive side, however, emending in accordance with T,’ might go 
some way towards resolving a problem that we have not yet really dealt with, 
namely, how the productive intellect can be compared to light. 


5 Light in the Commentators 


As I said above, we should expect “this kind of intellect" in T,’a to be an instan- 
tiation of the material cause invoked in T,. By the same token, we should expect 
"the other [intellect]” in T;'b to be an instantiation of the efficient cause also 
invoked in T,. In T, as in T, “the other [intellect]” is compared to light. We 
have seen that the point of the comparison is most naturally taken to be to 
qualify the way in which this intellect is “productive,” that is, the sense in which 
it is an efficient cause. Light, Aristotle says in Te, is productive in the sense of 
actualising colour. Whether or not "colour" needs to be corrected into "the vis- 
ibility of colour,” in accordance with the Greek commentators’ suggestion, the 
“production” in question can only amount to, as Thomas Aquinas pointed out, 
making the transparent body susceptible of being acted upon by colour.?? In 
fact, light is this susceptibility, which enables colour to pass from first to sec- 
ond actuality. If one accepts that light is a héxis in the sense of state, one can 


98 Cf. Theophrastus, fr. 316, in Priscian, Metaphrasis in Theophrastum, ed. I. Bywater (Berlin: 
Georg Reimer, 1886), 31.813, where a paraphrase of de An. 3.4, 429b5-9 is immediately 
followed by the questions: (1) what is the efficient cause of the intellect's becoming each 
thing? And (2) what is the result of the becoming, a héxis or a substance? Theophrastus’ 
answer to the second question is: “rather a héxis, and this is like a thing that perfects its 
nature.’ (For this interpretation — which differs from those of Pamela Huby, trans., Priscian, 
On Theophrastus on Sense-Perception, in Priscian, On Theophrastus on Sense-Perception 
with “Simplicius,” On Aristotle On the Soul 2.512, trans. P. Huby and C. Steel (London: 
Duckworth, 1997), 40-41, and William W. Fortenbaugh et al., eds. and trans., Theophrastus 
of Eresus, Sources for His Life, Writings, Thought and Influence, Part Two: Psychology, 
Human Physiology, Living Creatures, Botany, Ethics, Religion, Politics, Rhetoric and Poetics, 
Music, Miscellanea (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 87 — cf. Priscian, Metaphrasis, 31.24—32, as well 
as Pamela M. Huby, Theophrastus of Eresus: Sources for His Life, Writings, Thought and 
Influence, Commentary Volume 4: Psychology (Texts 265-327) (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 171.) 

99  ^"[..] hoc autem solummodo lumen facit ipsum esse actu colorem in quantum facit 
dyaphanum esse in actu ut moueri possit a colore et sic color uideatur" (Thomas Aquinas, 
Sent. de An. 3.4, 219b47—50.) See also Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, 172—73. 
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argue that the action of the colour upon the transparent body promotes the 
latter from its illuminated state to the corresponding second actuality, which 
is the actual transmission of the colour: this train of thought was exemplified 
in Tg. But it remains a fact that the action is caused not by the light but by the 
colour. In short, it would seem that, on Aristotle’s theory, light does not really 
act upon colour: it merely enables it to act upon the transparent body.!° But 
this does not seem to qualify it for the role of efficient cause in the sense adum- 
brated in T, 

Consequently, if the productive intellect makes things in the manner in 
which light “makes” colours, that is, by enabling them to act, it is not really an 
efficient cause in the sense adumbrated in T,. It definitely cannot be compared 
to an art (e.g., that of building), which imposes a form upon some suitable mat- 
ter, thereby changing what is an F in first potentiality into an actual F. But our 
reason for thinking that there is a productive intellect in the first place is that 
(according to T,) the slot for efficient cause must be filled, as “in the whole of 
nature,” so also “in the soul.” 

There is another side to the coin. If the potential intellect is actualised in the 
manner in which colours (or their visibility) are, it is itself a causal agent and 
cannot be a first potentiality. In which case, of course, it makes perfect sense to 
compare it to — indeed to say that it is — a kind of héxis. 

When viewed solely in terms of the light analogy, then, T,’ makes perfect 
sense. “This kind of intellect” in Ta would refer back to de An. 3.4, 429b5-9. 
The productive intellect would “make (all) things” in the sense of enabling the 
potential intellect’s activity. The potential intellect would “become (all) things” 
in the sense in which — on Aristotle's view — a field of lilies becomes multico- 
loured at sunrise. The productive intellect’s role on such an interpretation is 
not to promote an intellect from first potentiality to héxis (first actuality) but 
to allow episodes of intellection (second actuality) to happen. But on such an 
interpretation, of course, “this kind of intellect" in T,’a cannot instantiate the 
material cause invoked in T,. 

Alexander as we have seen, takes T, seriously. He infers from the principle 
invoked by Aristotle that there is one intellect that is literally material (for 
change) and one that imposes its form on the material intellect. As a result, 
the material intellect is promoted to first actuality. Accordingly, if Alexander's 
manuscripts did exhibit T; he would have been forced to read the clause T,’a—c 
as if it stated, not that "this kind of intellect" is a héxis, but that it is made into 


100 Similarly, when Aristotle says in Sens. 6, 447an, that light “produces” (note?) vision, this 
can only mean that it enables vision, which is the "action" of colour qua visible object, 
relayed by the illuminated body and the sense organ, upon the visual sense. 
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a héxis by the productive intellect, as suggested by his paraphrase (and even 
more clearly by Alexander(?), de Int., 107.29-30).'?' But this would not have 
helped him with the light analogy. Fortunately, Alexander had the resources to 
make sense of the light analogy even within the framework of the interpreta- 
tion suggested by his paraphrase. As we shall see below, he displays but does 
not actively deploy them in the De anima. 


It has often been pointed out that Aristotle’s light analogy owes a debt to the 
analogy of the sun in Plato's Republic 6 (507a—509b). It has often been noted, 
too, at least from Themistius onwards,!?? that, in spite of this, the two analo- 
gies are different. We saw above that Philoponus and Ps.-Philoponus take the 
comparison of the productive intellect to a héxis to imply that Aristotle can- 
not have meant to identify the productive intellect with the First Cause, as 
Alexander thought. They take the comparison of the productive intellect to 
light to imply the very same thing, and for the very same reason: light, too, 
produces actuality, not substance. At de Int., 57.57—58, for instance, Philoponus 
says that 


(T3) if he [sc. Aristotle] were speaking in this passage of the creative intel- 
lect, it would have been more reasonable to compare it to the sun than 
to light.!03 


And Ps.-Philoponus makes a similar statement at in de An., 537.27—28. In effect, 
then, both commentators reproach Alexander for misinterpreting Aristotle's 
light analogy along the lines of Plato's sun analogy. At in de An., 539.35-39, 
Ps.-Philoponus suggests that it was this misinterpretation that led Alexander 
to misidentify the productive intellect, and that the misinterpretation was in 
turn based on the failure to notice that Aristotle only says that light makes all 
things in a certain way. Philoponus' diagnosis, again, is similar.!9^ 


101 Itis hardly by coincidence that Donini's paraphrase of T,.’a—c reads "['siffatto intelletto’ ...] 
si realizza infine come abito" ("Alessandro di Afrodisia,” 104: my italics). 

102 Themistius, in de An., 103.3236. For discussion of this passage, see Frans A. J. de Haas, 
“Themistius,” in A History of Mind and Body in Late Antiquity, ed. A. Marmodoro and 
S. Cartwright (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 125-26. 

103 “Et utique si intellectum conditorem in his diceret, rationabilius utique ipsum magis soli 
assimilaret, non lumini." 

104 Philoponus, de Int., 5.92—93. 
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To a certain extent, I suppose Alexander reaps what he has sown here. 
Having first argued, in the immediate sequel to T., for identifying the produc- 
tive intellect with an intrinsically immaterial form,!?5 he proceeds to add, in 
apparent emulation of Plato (Republic 6, 509b), that the First Cause, being 
the cause of all other things (and this time “things” should no doubt be taken 
in the widest possible sense), is also “productive” in the sense of generating 
“every object of intellection"?6 — a phrase that in this context must refer to 
the enmattered intelligible forms or essences that, according to Alexander's 
theory, will only subsequently be promoted from potential to actual intelli- 
gibility in the act of intellection (see below). This addition left an indelible 
(and I think unfortunate) mark on the twentieth-century discussion, since it 
convinced Paul Moraux that the productive intellect's task in Alexander's De 
anima is to produce potentially intelligible objects, the actualisation of which 
is then taken care of by the individual human intellects.!07 

But this is not the role assigned by Alexander to the First Cause qua produc- 
tive intellect. On the contrary, this role is to promote the material intellect to 
its héxis, as he says in T... For clearly, when he goes on to say, at de An., 89.6—7, 
that “if there did not exist something intelligible by nature, nor would any 
other thing become intelligible,"98 what he means is that if there did not exist 
something actually intelligible by nature — for if something is intelligible by 
nature, it is actually intelligible!?? — nor would any other thing become actu- 
ally intelligible. In this regard, then, neither the Neoplatonists' nor Moraux's 
criticism seems deserved. 

Moraux also brought other charges of Platonism against Alexander, this 
time referring to Alexander's actual argument for identifying the productive 
intellect with an intrinsically immaterial form. This is again the application of 
a general principle, namely: 


(P) in every set of things with a certain property F, what is strictly 
and eminently F is the cause of the F-ness of the other members of 
the set.!10 


105 Alexander, de An., 88.24—89.8. 

106 Alexander, de An., 89.9-n. 

107 Moraux, Alexandre d'Aphrodise, 89, 92-93; cf. id., Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, 
3:389. 

108 ci yap ph fjv ct vontòv qct odò’ dv TOV Mwy tı vontòv &ytvero [...]. 

109 Alexander, de An., 87.28—29: Tà 8£ TH abtav qoe vovycà xaT vépysiav vonto [...]. 

110 Cf Alexander, de An., 88.26—89.1: ¿v nâo yàp TO UdAtoTa xod xUpiws TI öv xai tois d2Xotc 
attttov tod elvat cotoócotc. 
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Thus it is reasonable, Alexander says, that what is strictly and eminently 
intelligible should be the cause of the intellection of other (less intelligible) 
objects too." And since all intelligible objects are forms, but enmattered forms 
are potentially intelligible before being rendered actually so, whereas intrin- 
sically immaterial forms are always actually intelligible, what is strictly and 
eminently intelligible must be an intrinsically immaterial form — granted that 
there is such a form, of course." According to Moraux, P is an illegitimate 
(Platonist) conversion of the orthodox Aristotelian principle that the cause is 
greater than its effect." There is no need to discuss here the legitimacy of the 
conversion, except to say that it was defended, I think rightly, by A. C. Lloyd.!^ 

When Alexander suggests that the intrinsically immaterial form is the cause 
of the intellection (*nóesis": de An. 89.5) of other objects, the italicised word is 
not necessarily a mistake for "intelligibility" as one might suspect. It appears 
from several passages in the De anima and elsewhere that it is Alexander's 
view that nothing can be actually intelligible unless it is actually being intel- 
ligised.!5 Ultimately, this is the reason why enmattered intelligible forms are 
in themselves incapable of causing intellection in a way analogous to that 
in which enmattered perceptible forms cause sense perception. In order to 
be an object of intellection, an enmattered form must be separated from its 
material environment by the intellect, and this separation is already an act of 
intellection.!6 It makes no difference, then, whether what is eminently intel- 
ligible is said to be the cause of the actual intelligibility of the less intelligible 
objects or of their actually being intelligised. If, on the other hand, Alexander 
had meant that what is eminently intelligible is the cause of the potential 
intelligibility of the less intelligible objects, as Moraux maintained, the word 
"intellection" would have had to be a mistake. 

However, if this is Alexander's view, a problem looms. For the less intelli- 
gible objects would then have to be promoted from potentiality to actuality 
for each new episode of intellection; in other words, it would be impossible for 
concepts to be retained as such. This is a consequence that Alexander seems to 
accept a bit later in the text: 


111 Alexander, de An., 89.4—5. 

112 Alexander, de An., 87.25-29. 

113 Moraux, Alexandre d'Aphrodise, 90-92. 

114 A. C. Lloyd, "The Principle That the Cause Is Greater than Its Effect,” Phronesis 21 
(1976): 150. 

115 Alexander de An., 87.28-88.2, 8810-15, and 90.215 cf. ibid. 86.23-28; Alexander(?), 
Quaestio 3.3, 85.714; de Int., 108.315, 110.1617, 110.28—-30, 111.22-27, and 111.36-112.4. 

116 Alexander, de An., 84.6-9, 84.19—21, 86.29-874, 87.24-25, and 8830-14; Alexander(?), 
Quaestio 1.1, 4.1516; 1.25, 39.1517; de Int., 108.3—7, 108.14-15, and 110.17-20. 
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(Tio) For to be sure, universal and common items have their existence in 
particular and enmattered things, but it is when they are intelligised with- 
out matter that they become common and universal [...]. Accordingly, 
when separated from the intellect that intelligises them, they pass away, 
assuming that their being consists in being intelligised.!" 


But the evidence is ambiguous. At de An., 86.5-6, for instance, Alexander 
speaks of the intellect on the level of héxis, that is, in first actuality, as “in a 
way" a storehouse of concepts "at rest."!5 Exactly how this metaphor is to 
be understood - for instance, whether there is a role here for the faculty of 
phantasía — will have to be deferred to another discussion. 

Alexander adduces two other examples of P: light, which, being strictly 
and eminently visible, is the cause of the visibility of other visible objects, and 
the eminently good, which is the cause of the goodness of other good things, 


(T,,) for the other things are deemed good on account of being conducive 
to this [sc. that which is eminently and primarily good ].!? 


At first glance, neither of these examples seems to be a valid application of 
P within an Aristotelian theoretical framework.? To begin with the light- 
and-visibility example (de An., 89.1-2), it presumes that light is strictly and 
eminently visible in the same sense in which colours are visible. This does 
not seem to be an orthodox Aristotelian presumption, since light on the 
Aristotelian theory is not visible in itself in the sense of having an intrinsic 
cause of visibility, but only on account of extraneous colour.?! Alexander, on 
the other hand, repeatedly says, and so presumably thinks, that light is what 


117 TA yàp xa&óAou xoi xowà Thy pèv Üraptv ev tolç xadExaote te xal évüAotc Exel. voovpeva 8€ 
xwpics SAns xotvd Te xat xadódov yivetout [...]. wote xwpiodévta Tod voodvtos adTa vod qOspecou, 
el ye £v TA voetobat tò elvat adtoic. (Alexander, de An., 90.5-8.) 

118 d yàp xoà EEw vod dmoxeluevd mag got &Opóa xal YjpeuoOvxo cà vońpata. 

119 TÓ TE yao UdALoTA dpatdv, ToLodtov 8& TO qc, xai Tots dots xol 6patois aïtiov Tod elvat dpa- 
toic, AAAA xai Td idu cat xai nowtwç drya&óv xai Tots dMo1g dyaBois aitiov tod elvat torodtotc 
TH yàp dor dyaðà TH npòç TobtO guvtEAcia xptvecou. (Alexander, de An., 8911—4.) 

120 Cf. Lloyd, “The Principle,” 151. 

121 De An. 2.7, 418b4—6. On this count, too, Alexander was criticised by Moraux, Alexandre 
dAphrodise, 89-90. He has been defended by Accattino and Donini, Alessandro di 
Afrodisia, 185-86, and, more recently, by Victor Caston, trans., Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
On the Soul, Part 1: Soul as Form of the Body, Parts of the Soul, Nourishment, and Perception 
(London: Bristol Classical Press, 2012), 163-64n395. 
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is strictly and eminently visible.!22 This puts him in a position to interpret the 
light analogy in a way that may seem to honour the principle of causation set 
out in T,, but that Aristotle could not, I think, have intended. 

The goodness example (de An., 89.2-4) is a more complex case. Again, 
there is no need to discuss the details here: Moraux condemned what he 
saw as a relapse into a Platonic theory of participation; others have spoken 
in Alexander’s defence, most successfully, perhaps, Accattino and Donini, 
who drew attention to the correspondences between Alexander’s example 
and Eudemian Ethics 1.8, 1218b7—24.!23 The fact that Aristotle in the latter text 
speaks of the eminently good as the final cause of human actions does not 
necessarily undermine the relevance of these correspondences, since the 
general principle P, which Alexander’s examples are meant to illustrate, is a 
principle for identifying an unspecified type of cause of any determinate prop- 
erty. Accordingly, there is no reason to expect the examples to be restricted to 
efficient causes only. It is perhaps more of a worry that there are no other indi- 
cations that Alexander was conversant with the Eudemian Ethics.1*4 

Be that as it may, it is worth noting that both of these examples, the good- 
ness example as well as the light-and-visibility one, are introduced as special 
instances of P; but P is only a principle for identifying causes, employed by 
Alexander to identify the cause of intellection. That is to say, neither example is 
part of a paraphrase of Aristotle’s comparison of the manner in which the pro- 
ductive intellect produces things to the manner in which light makes colours. 
That is not to say, however, as I have already hinted, that the light-and-visibility 
example does not lend itself to such a paraphrase. If the productive intellect 
is what is strictly and eminently intelligible and light is what is strictly and 
eminently visible, then the productive intellect and light cause other things 
to be, respectively, intelligible and visible, by the same principle, namely P. 
That is, they “make (all) things” by being, respectively, the eminently intel- 
ligible and the eminently visible object. As for Alexander's interpretation of 
the light analogy, it is probably reflected in Alexander(?), de Int., 107.31-108.2 
(Sharples’ “A” section) and especially 111.32—36 (Sharples' ^B" section). 


122 Alexander, de An., 4413-15; id., in Sens., 43.1314, 46.21-47.1, and 47.13. Although, as 
Accattino and Donini point out (Alessandro di Afrodisia, 186), he sometimes reserves this 
honorific for the source of light (de An., 46.2—3; in Sens., 45.26—46.3). 

123 Moraux, Alexandre d'Aphrodise, 90; Accattino and Donini, Alessandro di Afrodisia, 288-92. 

124 See R. W. Sharples, "Schriften und Problemkomplexe zur Ethik in Moraux, Der 
Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, 3:593-97; Gweltaz Guyomarc'h, "Racine et rejetons: Le 
pros hen selon Alexandre d'Aphrodise," Quaestio 13 (2013): 42014. 
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In the final section I shall briefly discuss how some of Aristotle’s Neoplatonist 
readers tried to exploit the light analogy to the full by extending its implica- 
tions to the intellect compared by Aristotle in de An. 3.4, 429b30—430a2 to a 
blank writing-tablet. 

As was argued above, if “this kind of intellect" in T,a is an instantiation of 
the material cause invoked in T, it is reasonable to identify it with the intellect 
compared to a blank writing-tablet, since the latter is in first potentiality.!25 Not 
unexpectedly, some Neoplatonist readers disputed this rather literal interpre- 
tation of the writing-tablet analogy. According to a report in Ps.-Philoponus, 
Iamblichus maintained that the whole point of the analogy is that the souls 
of children do contain the rational principles (/ógoi) of things, albeit faintly 
and non-manifestly.26 A bit earlier in Ps.-Philoponus' commentary, the same 
interpretation is attributed to Plutarch of Athens, who apparently for this rea- 
son redesignated the intellects of children as being “on the level of Aéxis."!?7 
For this he was criticised, Ps.-Philoponus says, by Ammonius, who may - if 
519.37—520.6 is part of the criticism introduced at 518.32-33 — have protested 
that he foisted on Aristotle what is really a distinctively Platonic view. If this 
reconstruction is correct, it is to Ammonius' credit that he took issue with 
what is evidently a rather strained interpretation of the writing-tablet analogy, 
despite being, presumably, as sympathetically disposed towards the Platonic 
view as he was towards the idea that the two philosophers are in fundamental 
agreement.!28 

Strained as it may be, this interpretation allows for the intellect in T,a to 
be identified with the intellect compared to a blank writing-tablet and still 
be “produced” in much the same way in which colour is “produced” by light, 
that is, by being enabled to act. The light analogy, as Philoponus points out, is 
grist to the mill of the Platonisers.!?? Although the evidence is again somewhat 
ambiguous, it seems as though it was Philoponus' idea to make Iamblichus' 
and Plutarch's interpretation seem more sensible in the following ingenious 
way.?? Assuming, with Aristotle, that the world is eternal and that an actual 


125 De An. 3.4, 429a22—24, 429b30—430a2; contrast 429b5-9. 

126  Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 533.25-35. 

127 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 518.19—32. On Ps.-Philoponus reports of Plutarch's commentary, 
see p. 40 above. 

128 See T,, below. For Ammonius' acceptance of extensive harmony between Plato and 
Aristotle, see Richard Sorabji, "The Ancient Commentators on Aristotle," in Aristotle 
Transformed: The Ancient Commentators and Their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji (London: 
Duckworth, 1990), 3-4. 

129  Philoponus, de Int., 57.63-69. 

130 On this and the other Neoplatonic attempts to read Aristotle as a champion of innate 
forms, see Frans A. J. de Haas, “Recollection and Potentiality in Philoponus,” in The Winged 
Chariot: Collected Essays on Plato and Platonism in Honour of L. M. de Rijk, ed. M. Kardaun 
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infinity of immortal souls is impossible, Philoponus argues that if the rational 
soul is immortal, it must (at birth) possess the forms “on the level of héxis,” that 
is, as a second potentiality; and, by contraposition, if it possesses the forms 
only as a first potentiality it must be generated and thus — since everything 
generated is perishable — mortal.?! But there can be no doubt, he says, that 
Aristotle considers the rational soul to be immortal.!?? 

The apparent contradiction between the conclusion of this argument and 
Aristotle's statement that the intellect prior to intellection is all its objects 
potentially but none actually!3? is resolved by introducinga distinction between 
two degrees of second potentiality, illustrated by, on the one hand, a sleeping 
geometer and, on the other, a waking one, and suggesting that when Aristotle 
describes the intellect prior to intellection as being in a first potentiality,?* 
what he has in mind is the first of these two degrees: "the intellect that emerges 
in the world of becoming is comparable to a sleeping or raging person."?5 
When he describes the intellect posterior to "learning or discovering" as being 
in a second potentiality,!°° he has in mind the second degree. Philoponus finds 
support for this interpretation in Aristotle's light analogy, inasmuch as the 
rising sun does not give subsistence to colours, but makes already subsisting 
colours manifest. In the same way, 


(T5) intellect which is in actuality perfects intellect which is in potenti- 
ality and brings it to actuality not by putting into it forms which are not 
there, but by bringing to light forms which are non-manifest and hidden 
because of the state of swoon which is the effect of birth.!37 


and J. Spruyt (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 165-84. One reason for thinking that the attempted 
solution is Philoponus' idea, even though his commentary is based on Ammonius' teach- 
ing, is that it is introduced by the phrase "Attendere autem oportet in his [...]” (de Int., 
37.81), corresponding to 'Enıothoa & £v tobtots xp, [...] in Sophonias, in de An., 134.38. It is 
thus the subject of an epístasis, a personal observation (cf. above n32). 

131  Philoponus, de Int., 16.82—96, 37.81-38.98. 

132  Philoponus, de Int., 39.21-27. 

133 De An. 3.4, 429a22-24, 429b29-430a2. 

134 Contrast de An. 3.4, 429b5-9. 

135 “Assimilatur intellectus in generatione proveniens dormienti aut alienato” (Philoponus, 
de Int., 38.99-39.20, 39.27-40.43; the quoted passage at 40.42—43). It should be noted that, 
disconcertingly, the theory that forms are in the (newborn) rational soul "sicut sunt in 
dormiente geometra theoremata, et indigere ad promptum usum theorematum aufe- 
rente hoc impedimentum" is credited, at de Int., 14.38—45, to Plato and contrasted with 
Aristotle's theory that forms are in the soul in first potentiality. 

136 De An. 3.4, 429b5-9. 

137 “[...] sic videlicet et qui actu intellectus perficit eum qui potentia et ducit in actum, non 
imponens in ipso non entes species, sed immanifestas entes et occultas propter id quod 
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And thus, once the intellect in the writing-tablet analogy has taken half a 
step forward and the one in the light analogy half a step backward, the two 
are indistinguishable. The individual human intellect is at birth in potentiality, 
not in the sense of being a mere suitability for receiving the intelligible forms, 
but in the sense of lacking the intellectual transparency required in order for 
the existing forms to be actually intelligised. This state may equally well be 
described as a first potentiality of the second degree or a second potentiality 
of the first degree. It is a héxis disabled by the circumstances. 

This is where the teacher comes in (cf. above, pp. 39-40), whose role is 
simply to remove the opacity from the student's intellect.38 Even though indi- 
vidual human intellects are not from birth in a position to launch themselves 
into second actuality, on account of "the state of swoon" that they are in, the 
fact that they are born with non-manifest and hidden forms dispenses with the 
need for an explanation as to how they have been promoted into first actuality. 
And assuming, with Aristotle, that the world is eternal, there will always have 
been teachers around to disperse the fog.!39 

One might have expected that the same role could also be played by 
experience.^? At de Int., 56.31-40, however, Philoponus tries to forestall the 
objection that since we can find out things by ourselves, the teacher is super- 
fluous, by insisting that it is only when we have received the principles and the 
héxis from the teacher that we can find out things by ourselves. This looks like 
a throwback to a "transmission-model" understanding of the productive intel- 
lect's action upon the potential intellect, and so it is tempting to speculate that 
it reflects Ammonius teaching.'^! 


a nativitate nubilum, elucidans.’ (Philoponus, de Int., 40.34—37, trans. Charlton, slightly 
modified.) Cf. ibid., 56.47-57.69. 

138 See Philoponus, in de An., 5.4-5 with context; ibid., 110.31-34; id., de Int., 33.82-91. 

139 Cf. Philoponus, de Int., 52.17-29, 5914-24. Arguably, even if every individual human 
intellect that ever existed was actualised by a previously actualised individual human 
intellect, the principle of prior actuality demands that there be a cause that explains why 
any individual human intellect has been actualised in the first place. Perhaps this is the 
reason why Philoponus mentions the divine intellect as well as the teacher's intellect at 
de Int., 40.29 and 91.49, although he elsewhere (esp. de Int., 56.43—47) criticises the idea 
that the productive intellect is divine. 

140 Cf. Philoponus, in de An., 110.29—36, 306.31-33. 

141 Similarly, Philoponus' account of the fall and subsequent ascent of the rational soul in in 
de An., 306.24—3074 is in agreement with that in de Int., 38.99-40.43, except for specify- 
ing (306.29-31) that the state of the soul at birth is simply first potentiality or suitability: 
one might be inclined to suspect, then, again, that this reflects Ammonius' teaching. Still, 
the anomaly is glaring, since it is hard to see, if this is the state of the soul at birth, (1) to 
what purpose a pre-natal state of first actuality is assumed (306.27-28) and (2) how the 
soul could be brought back to a state of first actuality by perceptible objects (306.3133). 
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But it could also be a symptom of unresolved tension in Philoponus' inter- 
pretation. For even if, admittedly, the analogy between Philoponus' teacher's 
intellect and Aristotle's light is about as perfect as they come and, furthermore, 
there is nothing to prevent Philoponus' student's intellect from being identical 
with the intellect prior to intellection, since they are both understood to be 
in the first degree of second potentiality, there is still no way in which T, on 
Philoponus' interpretation can be the application of the principle of causation 
set out in T,. For on Philoponus' interpretation, “this kind of intellect" in T;a 
is not really a material cause and "the other" intellect in T,b is not really an 
efficient cause. 

Nor does it help to retain "hósper" and suppress “epe?” in T,a, since the divi- 
sions that must “obtain also in the soul" (T,f) are supposed to be identical with 
those “in the whole of nature" (T,a) regardless of the nature of the relation 
between the two realms and the reason for the inference. It is worth reflecting 
upon, however, that Philoponus' justification of what he thinks is Aristotle's 
analogy between nature and soul (see above, p. 37), namely that the soul, too, is 
"changed" with respect to the passage from potentiality to actuality, also places 
a limitation on the degree to which the divisions in the two realms can be 
identical. 

Ps.-Philoponus takes a much stricter view of the potential intellect. He 
repeatedly insists that it is not “on the level of héxis” but a mere suitability, 
containing no rational principles, and sharply rebukes anyone who argues 
otherwise.“ It is surprising, therefore, to find that his elucidation of the light 
analogy is very similar to that of Philoponus: 


(T,,) For just as light does not itself make the colours, but makes those 
already existing manifest, so the intellect in actuality does not make 
things, but imprints and engraves those already existing on the potential 
intellect.!48 


It is tempting to read this in the light of the above-mentioned report of 
Iamblichus, and especially a passage in which Ammonius seems to be para- 
phrased to the effect that the potential intellect 


Probably, then, one has to give some "latitude" (cf. de Int., 39.6, 39.12) to the meaning of 
“first potentiality” and “suitability” in this passage, too. 

142 See Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 469.1719, 516.24—25, 516.28—29, 516.30-31, 524.12-16, 533.24: 
25, 552.30-553.1, 564.38-565.6 (cf. also 558.16-17). 

143  Gocmep YAP TO PAS OdK AdTO motel TR YPwWLATA, AMA xà HON övta pavepà motel, otw xot 6 
evepyeia voüc od motel cà TOY LATA, BAA TA HOY övta evtuTot xai Eyyapdttel TH Suverpet vå. 
(Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 534.28—31; cf. ibid., 537.29-31.) 
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(T,,) has the intellection of all things, just as the underdrawing in a pic- 
ture has the outlines of all the things [the picture] will receive, even 
though they are not manifest.44 


As noted above, Ammonius is also reported by Ps.-Philoponus to have criti- 
cised Plutarch precisely for ascribing to Aristotle the view that children have 
in their intellects the rational principles of things although they do not yet 
cognise things.!45 

Are our Neoplatonists just being inconsistent? Desperate as it may seem, let 
us make an effort to clear at least Ps.-Philoponus of that suspicion. The meta- 
phor of engraving reappears a couple of pages down, where Ps.-Philoponus is 
trying to show that “making all things" in T,b can be a property of the human 
intellect. It can, he says, because “making all things" means “inscribing the 
imprints of all things in the potential intellect.” Thus Aristotle “puts [the intel- 
lect in actuality] down as a scribe.”46 As employed by Ps.-Philoponus, the 
metaphor seems to allow that the forms should be conceived of as present in 
the potential intellect only in first potentiality (as characters are on a blank 
writing-tablet), while they actually pre-exist in the "intellect in actuality.” So 
the metaphor by itself does not seem incompatible with Ps.-Philoponus' strict 
view of the potential intellect. 

But how on earth is it to be combined with the light analogy? Does 
Ps.-Philoponus think of colours as somehow contained in and projected by 
light? Since no commentary by Ps.-Philoponus on De anima 2.7 is extant, we 
should obviously exercise caution, but we saw above (p. 51) that he describes 
light as “projecting” the activity of colours, only not, presumably, onto poten- 
tially visible surfaces, but rather onto potentially seeing eyes. It is possible, 
then, that the light analogy has been stood on its head in Ps.-Philoponus, so 
that the action of the "intellect in actuality" on the potential intellect is com- 
pared to the effect of light on the visual sense rather than on the potentially 
visible object. And this is perhaps not so unreasonable. For as we have seen, 
light does not, properly speaking, act on the potentially visible object any more 
than it does on the visual sense: it only enables the former to act on the latter. 

It is, however, a presupposition of any interpretation of the light analogy 
according to which the action of the productive intellect is compared to the 


144 Ó yàp &v fjyty ðuváper voüc návtwv Exel THY vóna, wonep xod ý oxiaypapia ev exóvi vtov 
Éyet tods TUTOUG, el xoi uh Pavepouc, dv éM BéEooOon. (Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 519.812.) 

145 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 518.21-26. 

146 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 538.4—7. 

147 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 539.28-29. 
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effect of light on the visual sense that Aristotle in T,e means to say not only 
that light promotes potentially visible objects to actuality, as all Greek com- 
mentators say he does (see above, n49), but that it promotes them to second 
actuality, that is, to being seen. For the only visible objects that exist in the 
visual sense are in second actuality.48 Whether this kind of interpretation 
is in fact endorsed by Ps.-Philoponus is not so easy to ascertain: “manifest” 
("phanerá") in T,, could refer to a first-actuality visibility as well as a second- 
actuality one. It is obviously difficult to square with his claim that the intellects 
in actuality and in potentiality are the same in subject, although not in time, 
but it might work with Philoponus' identification of the former with the teach- 
ers intellect, understood on the “transmission-model.” 


6 Conclusion 


In broad outline, the following picture has emerged from the above discussion. 
One of the major challenges faced by the Greek commentators on Aristotle's 
De anima 3.5, 43081017 was to negotiate the tension between the principle of 
causation from which the existence of a “potential” and a “productive” intellect 
is supposed to follow and the light analogy by which the relation between the 
two intellects is meant to be illustrated. The principle of causation suggests 
(1) that the potential intellect stands to the productive one as a material cause 
stands to an efficient cause. That is to say, it suggests that the potential intellect 
is promoted from first potentiality to first actuality by the productive intel- 
lect. The light analogy, in contrast, suggests (2) that the productive intellect 
merely enables the activity of the potential intellect, which must then already 
be in first actuality independently of the productive intellect — as colours, on 
Aristotle's theory, are actual independently of light. 

In Alexander's interpretation, all the stress is on (1). Alexander may not have 
been particularly troubled by its conflict with (2), since his conception of light 
as the eminently visible object allowed a different interpretation of the way in 
which light can be "productive," namely of vision rather than mere visibility. It 
remains the case, however, even if the “patient” of the "action" of light is under- 
stood to be the visual sense rather than colour, that this “patient” must be in 
first actuality independently of light. Philoponus, on the other hand, embraces 
the innatist implications of (2) for the interpretation of Aristotle's view of "the 
intellect prior to intellection,” mentioned in De anima 3.4. He improves upon 


148 This presupposition is made explicit in the paraphrase of the light analogy in the "B" sec- 
tion of Alexander(?)'s De intellectu, 111.32—36. 
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earlier Neoplatonic accounts by introducing a distinction between degrees of 
second potentiality intended to facilitate the identification of the potential 
intellect mentioned in 430a14-15 with “the intellect prior to intellection.” 

Philoponus' and Ps.-Philoponus' criticism of Alexander's interpretation is 
principally aimed at his identification of the productive intellect with the First 
Cause. This identification, they claim, is incompatible with Aristotle's express 
requirements that the productive intellect should be (a) in the soul, (b) like 
a state (héxis), and (c) productive in the same way as light. Although based 
on Aristotle's text, their criticism is arguably irrelevant. This is particularly the 
case with (b), since there is reason to believe that the productive intellect was 
not compared to a Aéxis in Alexander's text of Aristotle. In fact, there seems 
to be no record of such a comparison in paraphrases and discussions of De 
anima 3.5, 430a10—17 before the fifth century CE. In these sources - including 
Alexander - it is instead the potential intellect that is said to become a héxis 
by the agency of the productive intellect. This suggests that they are based 
on a slightly different text from ours. Since this different text would readily 
lend itself to an innatist interpretation of the potential intellect, however, it 
seems unlikely that it was known to the Neoplatonic commentators, in whose 
accounts it has left no trace. 


Appendix: Aristotle's Light Analogy in the Late Byzantine 
Paraphrases 


Introduction 

On the following pages I will briefly report and analyse the passages dealing 
with Aristotle's light analogy in three Late Byzantine paraphrases of the De 
anima, namely those by Sophonias (fl. c1285), Theodore Metochites (1270— 
1332), and George Scholarios (Patriarch Gennadius 11, c.1400-after 1472). I have 
searched in vain for a discussion of the light analogy in George Pachymeres' 
(1242-after 1307) Philosophia (book 7, part 3, ch. 5-8), 4? a compendium that 
draws, for the relevant chapters, rather heavily on Priscian's commentary and 
more lightly on that of Ps.-Philoponus. 


Sophonias 


As was noted above (p. 35n3), Sophonias’ paraphrase draws either on the 
lost commentary on De anima 3 by John Philoponus or perhaps, as Arnzen 


149 Berol. Ham. 512, 122r—29V. 
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has argued,!©° on a paraphrase of the De anima (*¥) closely related to both 
Philoponus' and Ps.-Philoponus’ commentaries that has been lost in the Greek 
original but is preserved in an Arabic adaptation (with additions from other 
sources). 

Since the parallels between the Arabic paraphrase and Sophonias are in 
some passages closer not only than those between the Arabic paraphrase 
and the late antique commentaries on which it ultimately depends but also 
than those between Sophonias and Philoponus, Arnzen concludes that *¥ 
must have been still accessible to Sophonias.!>! *Y must have been composed 
after c.575, regardless of the authorship of Ps.-Philoponus' commentary, since 
the author was also familiar with works by the late sixth-century commen- 
tators David and Elias, and before c.830, when the Arabic adaptation was 
executed (Arnzen ascribes it to Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, allowing for later redac- 
tional interventions!??), The Arabic text was later translated into Persian by 
Afdaladdin Kashani (d. before 1268). 

A clear idea of the nature of Sophonias' paraphrase of De anima 3.4-8 
can be gained from van Riet's table of sources.5? Over the course of the fif- 
teen pages devoted to these five chapters, there are about two lines per page 
that are not verbatim quotation or close paraphrase of either Philoponus' 
commentary, Aristotle's text, or, in two cases, other identifiable sources, one 
of which is Priscian’s commentary.5*^ Sophonias mentions the light anal- 
ogy twice. The first time is in the course of his thirteen-line treatment of De 
anima 3.5, which appears, somewhat unexpectedly, in the middle of his sec- 
tion on De anima 3.4.55 It consists in a reproduction of Aristotle’s text with a 
few minor subtractions and additions, most notably the explanation, interpo- 
lated between T,d and e,556 that the creative intellect is similar to the sun, but 
our human intellect in actuality to light.5" As we have seen, this point is 
made by Themistius and repeated, as part of their criticism of Alexander, by 


150  Amzen, Aristoteles’ De anima, 80-139. 

151  Amzen, Aristoteles’ De anima, 104—7. 

152 Arnzen, Aristoteles’ De anima, 174. 

153 Van Riet, "Fragments de l'original grec,” 37-40. 

154 According to Hicks (Aristotle, De anima, 496), Sophonias' paraphrase (in de An., 125.37— 
39) of de An. 3.4, 429b31—430a2 “betrays the influence of Alexander" And so it does: of 
Alexander's De anima commentary as reported by Philoponus (de Int., 15.65-81). 

155 Sophonias, in de An., 12515-27. 

156 De An. 3.5, 430a15 “pôç” and 430a16 “tpórov”; see above p. 36n7. 

157  Éoue yàp 6 u£v Snpioupydc voc xai obctortotóc TH NAlw, 6 SE xov evepyetav àvOpormtvoc xoi 
fiuécepoc TH qot. (Sophonias, in de An., 125.2021.) 
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Philoponus and Ps.-Philoponus.!58 The nearest parallel in Philoponus’ com- 
mentary to Sophonias' phrasing is probably de Int., 57.57—61.159 

Sophonias addresses the question of whether the intellect in actuality is 
internal or external to the individual human intellect at in de An., 136.6—24. 
By way of reply he summarises the reports of the four views on the productive 
intellect in Philoponus, de Int., 43.18-45.59 and 48.28-32.16? His second men- 
tion of the light analogy is part of the description of the second view, according 
to which the intellect in actuality is “second to the first and divine [intellect], 
but also immediately superordinate to us and illuminating our intellect: this is 
also that to which, in [the proponents'] view, the example of the light refers."6! 

Sophonias' description of the fourth view is based on the report in de Int., 
48.28-32, to the exclusion of that in 45.53-59, and his understanding of the 
way in which the teacher's intellect works tends decidedly towards the "trans- 
mission model" suggested by de Int., 56.31-40, rather than the “illumination 
model" suggested elsewhere by Philoponus.!&? Interestingly, he then seems to 
combine the report of the fourth view in de Int., 45.53—59 with Ps.-Philoponus' 
interpretation of it!6? into a fifth distinct view, which he himself endorses: 


Others claim that this [sc. the intellect in actuality] is that of the teacher, 
which perfects the potential intellect in another person by depositing 
the theorems and concepts of the sciences, and which has itself once 
been brought from potency to actuality. A fifth view besides these, which 
I believe is closer to the truth, is the one which states that the poten- 
tial intellect and the intellect in actuality are one and the same, and not 
external, but internal to one and the same soul and one and the same 
individual human being, differing from itself in respect of perfection and 
imperfection.!64 


158 P.59 and nnio2-4. 

159 Cf. van Riet, “Fragments de l'original grec,” 37. 

160 See above, p. 40 and n33. 

161 [..] dedtepov Lev tod mewtov xai Oglou, rpocexóc 8£ xal órepxeluevov Yjuv xoi £Xdacovxa 
TÔ NMETEPW v. npóc TOTO xai TO TOÔ quoc adtois cetvet TaPddetypa. (Sophonias, in de An., 
13511214.) Cf. Philoponus, de Int., 44.25-38 (and Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 535.5-8, 535-31- 
5364, who ascribes the view to Marinus). 

162 Eg. Philoponus, in de An., 5.4—5. 

163 See above, p. 39 and ngo. 

164 dot Tov Siacxarucdv todtov elvat, 8c ceAstot tov £v dAAw Suvdper napatDéuevoç TA THY nI- 
ITHUSY Pewonuata xai vonuata, xal adTOS Ex Suvdrews elc Evepyelav dyOelc NOTE. MEUTTN TOS 
tovtoic 8óEa, Hv opar xal i0 ov dANOH, Ñ Eva nal tov adtov elvan Agyet Tov Suveuer xal evepyela, 
xal odx EEwbev AAN ev md TH adTH poy xal Ev Evi xal TH otc nab’ Exacta dvOewmw, Ste pépo- 
vta dé Exvtod TH TeAetw xal dceAet. (Sophonias, in de An., 136.17-23.) 
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Still, he ends by generously allowing that “the other views are also true if 
attuned to different interpretations."165 


Theodore Metochites 
Theodore Metochites’ paraphrase of the De anima is part of a collection of 
paraphrases covering all of Aristotle’s extant works on natural philosophy, 
probably published around 1312-13.16 An edition of the De anima paraphrase 
is currently being prepared by myself.!®’ References to it in the following are to 
codex Vat. gr. 303. 

Metochites understands the subject matter of De anima 3.5 to be the 
productive intellect, just as that of the preceding chapter was the potential 
intellect. For his exposition he makes eclectic use of Themistius’ paraphrase 
and Priscian’s commentary. Like Priscian,!6* he understands the relation 
between the matter invoked in T,!6? and the potential intellect to be one of 
analogy. Despite this, he follows Themistius!”° in explaining that nature would 
be acting in vain if the potential intellect were not brought to perfection; but 
since nothing is brought to perfection by itself, there must be another intellect 
which brings the potential intellect to perfection. Since it does so “in virtue of 
its combination with the other [intellect], [it must] be understood to be a kind 
of héxis of it”! 

For the last phrase, Metochites has clearly referred back to Aristotle's 
text, since it is the productive intellect that he describes as a kind of héxis, 
whereas the only héxis mentioned by Themistius is the result of the action 
of the productive intellect on the potential one.!7? But he retains an element of 
the Themistian paraphrase, since he describes it as a kind of héxis of the poten- 
tial intellect. He must himself have felt that the effect is to divest the productive 


165 xaT duy dé xoi dv Exdoyny xal ail Xovrcori SdEcu mpooQiBatópevot dAnPedovar. (Sophonias, 
in de An., 136.23-24.) 

166 For the date, see Bórje Bydén, "The Byzantine Fortuna of Alexander of Aphrodisias' 
Commentary on Aristotles De sensu et sensibilibus; Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 68 (2019), here 101-2n52. For a general discussion of Metochites’ para- 
phrases, see Martin Borchert, Der paraphrastische Kommentar des Theodoros Metochites 
zu Aristoteles’ “De generatione et corruptione": Textkritische Erstedition und deutsche 
Übersetzung (Berlin: De Gruyter, forthcoming). 

167 Fortheseries Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca et Byzantina, published by De Gruyter. 

168 Priscian, in de An., 241.35-37, 242.8-9. 

169 See above, p. 36n6. 

170 Themistius, in de An., 9812-24. 

i71  &vé, [...] tov 8€ elvan Tov ceXetocucóv Tov návta Ev TA TPWTW motoOvva & Suvdmel éotiv, 8v TH 
Ttpóc EXEtVOV aum Aoxf, TeAELoTIOLOdVTA cc EEL Tà adtOd xataayßdvecðar [...] (Vizsr). 

172 See above, p. 53n85. 
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intellect of whatever priority it needs to fulfil its causal role, since he hastens to 
introduce the light analogy as a correction of the description of the productive 
intellect as a kind of héxis, just as Priscian does,!”3 and with roughly the same 
justification: 


Or rather, he says, [it must be understood] to be such as light is in what 
are potentially colours. For this is more appropriate for purposes of 
illustration, lest someone should believe, in accordance with the char- 
acteristic property of a state, that it is entirely insubstantial and [only] 
found to exist in something else. For light, he says, while itself being 
something, makes the potentially existing colours into colours that are 
actually present, and is in a sense productive of them.!4 


Thereupon Metochites reverts to the Themistian interpretation,!”> stressing 
the unity of the productive and the potential intellects and pointing out that 
comparing the productive intellect to an art would also be misleading, inas- 
much as an art is external to its own appropriate matter.!76 

As is seen, the light analogy on Metochites' interpretation serves to qualify, 
first, the comparison of the productive intellect to a héxis, since a héxis is insep- 
arable from its subject, and second, the comparison of the productive intellect 
to an art (which is not, it should be noted, directly drawn by Aristotle!7?), since 
an art is external to its matter. On Metochites' interpretation, then, the 


173 Priscian, in de An., 242.31-243.6. 

174 [...] pAMov 8€ olóv Eott, poi, tò PAS ev xoic SuVdpEt Ypmpact cobro yàp xuprwtepov elc TO 
napağerypatiče, tva uh ctc adtov xatà TÒ THs EEewe iov dvodardy te mercer xal £v Aw Bew- 
poúpevov vopion: TÒ ydp TOL PHS aÙTÓ TI Öv, qnot, TÀ Suvdpet övra ypwpata ET1OnLodv évepyelo 
TOLET XPWpATA Kal Tpónov TIA moujcucóv tativ AVTHY (Vizsr). 

175 Themistius, in de An., 99.13-20. 

176 oŬTw dy xol 6 vods 6 momtixds Exel mpóc TOV ÕuvåpEl, WS PHS tt cojmAexópevoy aot TEAELO- 
Trotel xal xataoxevdlet adtov & Suvduet medtepov Hv &vepyslo elvan, yivópevoç elc pet’ éxelvou, 
OÙ Kata TO Tig TÉXVNG DdSEtypa EEWlev Qv, wç ý YaAKEvTIKY THs oixelas Ans EEw tod yaAnod 
xai ý textovixy tod EvAov (Vi75r). It should be noted that the Greek text of Themistius 
is corrupt in the passage that Metochites is drawing on here (In De anima, 9933-14). It 
was restored by Gerald M. Browne (“Ad Themistium Arabum,” Illinois Classical Studies 11 
(1986): 240), by recourse to Ishaq ibn Hunayn's translation: ob yàp £&c0ev (tod 8vvápet vod 
6 nomtixds, Gore EEcOsv» ths bAys Y) TEX, WoTEP KaAKEUTIAH TOD YaAKOD xod textovi) TOD 
EbAov (the emendation was accepted by Robert B. Todd, trans., Themistius, On Aristotle’s 
On the Soul (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996), 187n7). Whether Metochites had 
a better text at his disposal than that offered by the extant Greek manuscripts or supplied 
the missing words by his own ingenuity is not clear. 

177 Pace Michael Frede, "La théorie aristotélicienne de l'intellect agent,” in Corps et âme: Sur 
le De anima d'Aristote, ed. G. Romeyer Dherbey and C. Viano (Paris: Vrin, 1996), 379-80. 
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productive intellect is a substantial part of the individual human soul, and its 
substance is identical to its activity: it is always thinking all of its objects at 
once.!’® This interpretation seems to ascribe to Aristotle a view like that of 
Plotinus, who famously holds that a part of the individual human soul remains 
undescended.!”9 When Ps.-Philoponus criticises Plotinus’ opinion about the 
intellect in actuality,!8° this is the view he has in mind, apparently uncon- 
cerned that it may not have been intended as an interpretation of Aristotle 
at all.18! Whether Metochites took notice of the similarity between his own 
interpretation and that attributed to Plotinus is not clear. 


George Scholarios 

Metochites’ paraphrase was later epitomised by George Scholarios (date 
uncertain, but before 1450).!82 The relevant passage is found in Adnotationes 
in Aristotelis opera diversa, 451.20—33.19? Scholarios' epitome departs from the 
original in leaving out both those comparisons (art, héxis) that on Metochites' 
interpretation the light analogy is there to qualify. Instead it says that while the 
potential intellect is analogous to the matter of natural and artificial things, 
the productive intellect is analogous to their form.!** It is likely that the substi- 
tution of "form" for héxis is influenced by Thomas Aquinas, whose commentary 
Scholarios translated into Greek (c.1435).185 


178 odoin yap adtod tavtov xal evepyeta, Wç elontat, xal od ueco doe Mo TI Ov THY OdataV xoi 
ANo Thy evepyetav éx 1008€ eic tóðe petaßatixðç xoi Srekodixds xpwpevos mpóc Tas VOTEI, 
AMA AOpóov návta £ycov TÀ Eldy xai tà £o owe. MdvTA oUTW yàp póvwç dv cin cav tóv ý TE 
ovata adtod xai yj evépyeta (V175v); cf. Themistius, in de An., 100.5-11. 

179 Plotinus, Enn. 4.7.13; 4.8.8 et alibi, in Plotini opera, ed. P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer (Leiden: 
Brill, 1951-1973). For the reception of the idea in later Platonists, see Richard Sorabji, The 
Philosophy of the Commentators 200—600 AD, A Sourcebook, vol. 1: Psychology (with Ethics 
and Religion) (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2005), 93-99. 

180 See above, p. 40 and n33. 

181 Ps.-Philoponus, in de An., 535.8-13, 535.29-31, 536.15-17, 536.24-28, 536.34-537.1, and 
538.32—5394. Ps.-Philoponus’ report of Plotinus view is discussed by Blumenthal, “Neo- 
platonic Elements,’ 312-15. 

182 For the date, see Franz Tinnefeld, “Georgios Gennadios Scholarios,’ in La théologie byzan- 
tine et sa tradition, vol. 2 (XIII*-XIV* s.), ed. C. G. Conticello and V. Conticello (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2002), 516. 

183 In Œuvres complètes de Georges (Gennadios) Scholarios, ed. M. Jugie, L. Petit, and X. A. 
Siderides, vol. 7 (Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1936). 

184 [...] obtw xai ext cfc :boxfjc 6 pèv Guv&pet voc dvdAoyov exe VAY xai Wonep ma&vycocóc EoTIV- 
6 8& mointixds voüc dvdAoyov eldel, odx ZEwlev niwy (George Scholarios, Œuvres completes, 
7:451.21—23). 

185 The dating is suggested by Tinnefeld, “Georgios Gennadios Scholarios," 517. Cf. Thomas 
Aquinas, Sent. de An. 3.4, 219a36-39: "Dicendum est ergo quod ‘habitus’ hic accipi- 
tur secundum quod Philosophus frequenter consueuit nominare omnem formam et 
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While the light analogy itself is retained, Scholarios adds his own emphasis 
here as well: the productive intellect is, he says, 


like a light which is connatural but latent, which shoots up and inter- 
twines with the potential intellect and illuminates it, and becomes 
entirely unified with it.18° 


So there it is, the final distillate of everything the ancient and medieval 
Greek-speaking world had to say about Aristotle’s comparison of the productive 
intellect to light. Whether Scholarios was aware of it or not, the adjective “con- 
natural” (symphytos) connects his exposition with the very first contributions 
to that discussion, namely Theophrastus’ fragments 320AB (if the productive 
intellect were connatural — symphytos — it should have been present at once 
and always),!8” and 307A (how it is possible for the productive intellect, if it 
is external, to be connatural — symphyés — all the same?). Theophrastus is, of 
course, quoted by Themistius.!88 

And, basically, it is Themistius’ interpretation that is encapsulated in 
Scholarios’ exposition, except that its obscurity regarding the prehistory of the 
encounter of the potential and the productive intellects has been cleared up 
in a way that suggests the influence of those Neoplatonic authors (especially 
Ps.-Philoponus) who hold that the two intellects are numerically identical. 
Thus, according to Scholarios, if I understand him correctly, the productive 
intellect is part of our souls from birth. It is always active, but its interaction, 
indeed union, with the potential intellect begins at a determinate point in the 
latter’s development, and it is only after this that its actions become manifest 
(i.e., I suppose, conscious). 


naturam habitum [...]"; George Scholarios, Translatio commentarii Thomae Aquinae De 
anima Aristotelis, 3.10.22—23 (in Œuvres complètes de Georges (Gennadios) Scholarios, ed. 
M. Jugie, L. Petit, and X. A. Siderides, vol. 6 (Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1933)). 

186  [..] GAN Borneo xt Qc TbUqUTOV LEV, DTOxExpULEVOY dé, avo&piyoxov Kal TUUTAEKOLEVOY TH 
Bvvápet vO xad xatardurov adtdv, xai etc peT adt0O (scripsi: adtdv Jugie) tò cbumav yivópevoç 
(George Scholarios, Œuvres completes, 7:451.24—26). 

187 The paraphrase within brackets is of fr. 320A. For the different wording of fr. 320B and the 
concomitant complications, see Pamela Huby, Theophrastus of Eresus, Sources for His Life, 
Writings, Thought and Influence, Commentary, vol. 4: Psychology (Texts 265-327) (Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 183-90. 

188 Themistius, in de An., 108.25, 102.26—27, and 107.31-32. Metochites does not use “obugutoc” 
in this context. The word is chiefly employed in his De anima paraphrase as a variant of 
"cuu qure" in speaking of media that are naturally continuous with sense organs. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Introducing the Ma‘ani 


David Bennett 


1 Introduction 


»« 


Aristotle's semantic triad of “spoken sounds,” “affections of the soul,” and the 


“actual things” of which those affections are meant to be likenesses! resonated 
with medieval Arabic readers, for whom the issue of language and its refer- 
ents was philosophically and theologically important. Already in Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn's ninth century translation of De interpretatione, those three aspects 


» a 


(sounds, affections, things) were rendered as “sounds,” “traces” of the soul 


(athar al-nafs), and ma'ani.? Over a century later, in the section of the Healing 
corresponding to De interpretatione (al-Tbara, "Interpretation"), Avicenna 
presents the three aspects as sounds, “traces” (athar), and “that which is in 
the soul signifying things, which are called ma‘ani, that is, things intended 
by the soul"? Athr (plur. athar) was regularly used to translate páthos and eas- 
ily bears the sense of the Aristotelian "affection." Even more than the Greek 
term prágma,^ the technical term manā (plur. mani), which will be the sub- 
ject of this chapter, opens a rich seam of interpretive possibilities. Avicenna's 
qualification of the term in the semantic context above sounds fussy precisely 
because of the role that mani play outside of linguistic analysis — that is, in 


1 Int.116a3-8; see the Introduction to this volume, section five, pp. 15-18. 

2 This has been noted, and commented upon, by Alexander Key, Language between God and 
the Poets (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2018), 164—65. It is worth noting that in 
al-Farabi’s (d. 950) reading, the pathémata are ma'qülat (“intelligibles”) and the “actual 
things" are objects of sense (mahsüsat); see Thérése-Anne Druart, “Al-Farabi: A Philosopher 
Challenging Some of the Kalàm's Views on the Origin and Development of Language," 
Studia Graeco-Arabica 8 (2018): 183. The introduction of ma'qulat follows the Greek interpre- 
tive move of pathémata to noémata: see Peter Adamson and Alexander Key, "Philosophy of 
Language in the Medieval Arabic Tradition" in Linguistic Content: New Essays on the History 
of Philosophy of Language, ed. M. Cameron and R. J. Stainton (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2015), 78-79. 

3 Avicenna, al-Shifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Ibàra, ed. M. el-Khodeiri (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabi, 
1970), 245-3.2, also translated by Deborah Black, “Intentionality in Medieval Arabic 
Philosophy,’ Quaestio 10 (2010): 68-69. Black adduces this in support of her thesis that ma‘na 
"signif[ies] some object in the external world." 

4 Iborrowed “actual things" from Ackrill's translation. 
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his epistemology.5 Here, we will examine the pedigree of ma'nà as a technical 
term in pre-Avicennan theory. 

The chief difficulty in appraising early Arabic discussions about language 
and mental experience is the interpretation of the term ma'nà when it occurs 
in isolation — that is, when it is not obviously a manā of something. For the 
term denotes either what is meant or intended by a term (from the verb at 
its root, -n-y, ‘and, to mean or to intend) or, when it is predicated of some 
subject, that the subject is a conceptual reality (e.g., X is a manā). One may 
say that the ma nà of “body” is that it is extended in space: that is the mean- 
ing of the term. One may say that “body” is a manā belonging to that which is 
extended in space: the term "body" is a conceptual reality applicable in certain 
circumstances. At first glance, these two usages may seem mutually reducible. 
The content of a particular concept ought to correspond in some useful way 
to a lexical definition. But although lexical meaning is clearly involved when 
a ma'nà is posited, its operation as a constituent of mental experience is of a 
demonstrably different order when it appears in ninth- to eleventh-century 
Arabic theory.® In this chapter I will show how ma‘@ni, as irreducible mental 
items, function in that theory: in a word, how “meaning” is elegantly squared 
with “concept,” thereby laying the groundwork for Avicenna's intervention. 


2 A Third Domain 


Recently, Alexander Key produced a monograph on the usage of ma'ani in 
post-classical Arabic (that is, eleventh-century literature); noting the constant 


5 Onthefaculty of estimation and its processing of ma‘ani, see Ahmed Alwishah, “Avicenna on 
Animal Self-Awareness, Cognition, and Identity,’ Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 26:1 (2016): 
83-88, which includes a review of current scholarship on the subject. 

6 That is, in pre-Avicennan Mu'tazilite theory as recorded in later Ash‘arite and Mu'tazilite 
sources, and in the "mature" positions of figures whose works have survived intact; if this 
chapter's overall argument is to be accepted, the Graeco-Arabic translation movement must 
be included as well. In a previous publication (David Bennett, “Cognisable Content: The 
Work of the Manā in Early Mu'tazilite Theory,” in Philosophy and Language, ed. N. Germann 
and M. Najafi (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2021), 1-20), I examined the various senses of the term in 
reports found in a single treatise, al-Ash‘ari’s Maqalat. The present chapter aims to build upon 
that foundation to show how the role of manī was refined up to the time of Avicenna. As 
such, divergent traditions will be included even though their representatives may disagree, 
e.g. on other fundamental aspects of theology; on text-criticism relevant to this method, 
see David Bennett, "Sense Perception in the Arabic Tradition," in Forms of Representation in 
the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: Sense Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 
99-123. 
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and common appearance of the term manā across literary, philosophical, 
theological, and linguistic disciplines, he emphasised and tracked the “slip- 
page” between its epistemological, linguistic, and ontological applications.” 
As Key hints, the proliferation of terminology for "concept"-related business 
in European languages (and especially in ancient Greek?) may kindle a sus- 
picion in non-Arabist readers that ma'nà is applied ambiguously, or at least 
equivocally. It should help, then, if I introduce the basic scheme which served 
as the basis for the world-view (epistemological and ontological) to which all 
genres of Arabic literature in this period roughly adhered. According to this 
scheme, there are three inter-related and interacting domains of reality: that of 
expression, that of cognition, and that of the physical world. In the domain 
of expression, utterances? reign; at the other end of the spectrum, in the 
domain of the physical world, there are things, however they may be anal- 
ysed or articulated.!? It is in the “middle” domain that we find the mani: a 
domain of the mind (we might say), in which the mani are related, more or 
less accurately! to the utterances on the one hand, and the things on the other. 
Thus it may be seen that a manā has a special ontological reality unto itself, 
of a thing to which it refers, and for an utterance which it informs. We would 
like to think that there can neither be a thing of which there is no mana, nor 
an utterance for which there is no ma'nà; in addition to unearthing some dif- 
ficulties with that happy thought, this investigation will challenge our natural 
assumption that these three domains precisely coincide with the semantic cat- 
egories of De interpretatione. 

This triadic scheme produced curious borderline cases immediately, which 
were identified as problems to be resolved. Some problems were ontological: 
namely, ma'ani of non-existent things (i.e, the manā exists, but its refer- 
ent does not, or cannot), and ma‘ani for nonsensical utterances. The latter 
case might be resolved by discounting the utterability of nonsense — that is, 


7 Key, Language, 4. 

8 See, e.g, Christoph Helmig, Forms and Concepts: Concept Formation in the Platonic 
Tradition (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), with a capsule list, 14-15. 

9 lafz, plur. alfaz. 

10 Things: shay’, plur. ashya’. They may be analysed as atoms, substances, accidents, etc., 
according to the prevailing physical theory; they may be existent, possible, or non- 
existent, depending on the allowances of the prevailing metaphysics. I have used 
“physical world" here to emphasise the materialist tendencies of early kalam, but meta- 
physical considerations (as in the case of a thing “before it exists,” an unperformed act, 
a non-material attribute, or divine feature) regularly present ma ani. In such cases, there 
may be an "expression" and a mană with no physically existent corresponding object. 

11 That is, according to their haqiqa (reality); here I have introduced Key's English term for 
appraising the validity of the relation. 
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reducing it to meaningless noise. But even so, as a sound, it would have to have 
a mana, just as does the colour green. Some problems were metaphysical, 
such as the particularity of ma‘ani, or their causal relationships, e.g., to the 
things to which they refer. Still other problems were theological in nature, as 
when ma'ani were ascribed to the attributes or to the entirety of God, or His 
actions (including His speech: that is, especially with regard to the relationship 
between the uttered words of the Quran and their ma'ani). Each of these bor- 
derline cases provoked disputation concerning extra-semantic, extra-mental 
reality, and each will be examined in turn in this chapter. 

The triadic scheme I have presented was applied (one might say automati- 
cally) in Arabic translations of the Greek, as is illustrated by an early example 
provided by Key. In a representative passage, Galen notes that confusion about 
names leads to confusion about things.!? Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873, father of 
the translator mentioned above) translated this as follows: "When the appel- 
lations indicating them are confused, knowledge of the ma'ani and the things 
is thereby confused."? According to Key, here we have Hunayn introducing a 
"third category" besides the “appellations” and the "things" to which they apply: 
namely, *a core conceptual category not found in Greek or English without 
recourse to neologism.”4 If this third category were reducible to the pathémata 
in Aristotle's semantic scheme, there would be no cause for surprise. 

Key is especially dogged in demonstrating the tension in nearly every reg- 
ister of Arabic between ma‘ani on the one hand, and articulated (written or 
spoken) words on the other. As he remarks, it is present in the first sentence 
of al-Sibawayh's (d. c.796) universally acknowledged classic of Arabic gram- 
mar, which describes how ma'ani are related to nouns and verbs; the greatest 
litterateur of the ninth century, al-Jahiz (d. 868), considered eloquence to be a 
function of the balance between ma‘@ni and utterances — finer ma'ani deserve 


12 Galen, De Simp. Med. 3.12, in Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia, ed. K. G. Kühn (Leipzig: 
C. Cnobloch, 1821-33), 11:569: ¿E obv todtwv t&v mpoqdcsov ý TAY Óvoudtov XPC TAPA- 
X8eico xai THY TY npayudtwv EnitapattEl YVOOW. 7 

T ae Mis Gall Jail à Sedes Lll tM s iU 

14 This example and the conclusion come from Key, Language, 29: the Hunayn text was 
lifted from Ullmann. I reworded the English translation from the Arabic. The use of manā 
in translations from the Greek is not important for Key's argument; he uses Ullmann's 
Wörterbuch for citations from the translations of Galen (only), noting the use of manā 
for a variety of Greek terms - theoría, pragma, semaíno, trópos, etc. He does not pick out 
its use for lógos in the translation of Themistius' In de Anima (see below). 

15 This is broadly acknowledged in Arabic studies. On the resolution of the apparent con- 
flict between this “bipartite theory of meaning” and the theory encapsulated in Int., see 
Adamson and Key, “Philosophy of Language.” 
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(demand) finer words. Nowhere in the Islamic world is this relation more 
keenly considered, more acutely appreciated by observer and practitioner alike, 
than in discussions about Quran itself. The conventionally accepted “inimita- 
bility” of the Quran is not exclusively due to the unique sound-structure of the 
text (let alone its orthography) nor to its true meaningful content, but to the 
concomitance of the two. That the idea that ma‘ani are conveyed along with 
(not always by means of) articulated sounds was so central to lived Muslim 
experience may seem irrelevant to our philosophical study, but it is crucial that 
we note the widespread acceptance of the principle that ma@ni are utterly 
distinct from the names to which they may (or may not) be related. 

This attitude is illustrated by al-Jahiz. Responding to a Qur’anic cue (namely, 
God's statement that “He taught Adam all the names"), al-Jahiz offers the fol- 
lowing interpretation: 


It would have been impossible for Him to teach [Adam] a name and leave 
aside the ma‘na [...]. A name without a ma'nà is nonsense, like an empty 
vessel. Names have the status of bodies, and manī have the status of 
souls. The expression is a body for the ma'nà, and the ma'nà is a soul to 
the expression [...] a manā can exist without having a name, but there is 
no name without a ma‘na.!® 


Al-Jahiz’ distinction may seem hierarchical, in that he describes the range 
of ma‘ani as broader (infinitely, he specifies, later in the same passage) than 
the range of articulatable names.!9 In fact, there were plenty of arguments in 
Arabic linguistic discourse which posited utterances without ma'ani, of which 
we might mention two: (1) that there are incomprehensible utterances, and 
(2) that ma‘ani are not conveyed in the "speech" of animals. 


16 Key, Language, 36 (on al-Sibawayh) and 42-43 (on al-Jahiz); see also Richard Frank, 
“Meanings are Spoken of in Many Ways: The Earlier Arab Grammarians,” Le Muséon 94 
(1981): 265. 

17;  Al-Baqara 2.31. In Genesis, of course, Adam gets to name the animals; in the Qur'àn, God 
downloads the names of everything for Adam, not just animals. 

18 Translated by Jeannie Miller in “Man is Not the Only Speaking Animal: Thresholds and 
Idiom in al-Jahiz,” in Arabic Humanities, Islamic Thought, ed. J. E. Lowry and S. M. Toorawa 
(Leiden: Brill, 2017), 103, from al-Jahiz’ “Epistle on Jest and Earnest” in his collected Rasa'il, 
ed. A. M. Hàrün (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1965-79), 1:262. (She uses “meanings” for 
ma nt in this context, noting that there is some “slippage” from the linguistic sense to the 
ontological sense we will pick up in Kalam, below.) Lest the title of the epistle suggest oth- 
erwise, the analogy to soul/body was prevalent in Islamic philosophy: see Key, Language, 
46, who cites its use by the Ikhwan al-Saf@. 

19 Regarding the application of this idea to tenth-century discussions of language and the 
role of logic, see Adamson and Key, “Philosophy of Language,” 80-81 on al-Sirafi. 
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3 Absurdities 


To take the first case, we must deliberately produce a sound which has no cor- 
responding manā. In the model developed to suit Aristotelians, according 
to which a semantic relation would be realised for the triad "phóné, noéma, 
pragma,’ no semantic relation would obtain if there was no conceivably exis- 
tent third member of the triad; nonsensical sounds would correspond to 
neither of the two other members.?° Among nonsensical utterances we might 
first consider accidental noises, such as the noise I may make when hit over 
the head. In such cases there would be some reason (ma na?!) that I made that 
particular sound instead of another one; moreover, my cry of pain does have 
meaning. Our attempt to produce an absurdity should rather produce a word 
for an impossible thing, an absurd statement, or (perhaps) a lie. In trying to 
formulate contentless speech, we discover that utterances and ma'àni are not 
related on a one-to-one basis. For if we say “goat-wing,” we only acknowledge 
its absurdity after affirming that there is a ma‘nd related to "goat," and a mana 
related to “wing,” but no ma'nà (we might suppose, for now) related to the 
combination. This is not because there are no complex ma ant: indeed there 
are individual mani for, e.g., David Bennett, David Bennett eating a pie, and 
David Bennett eating a pie while at a rodeo. Ma'ani are not like forms. Here 
is the ninth-century heresiarch Ibn al-Rawandi trying to construct an absurd 
statement: 


An absurd statement is one which is removed from its normal patterns of 
usage, which comprises inappropriate material, which is diverted from 
its course, which incorporates that which invalidates it, which is com- 
bined to what cannot be combined with it such that it alters it or renders 
it false, making it fall short of its aim and fail to communicate any manā. 
This is like when one says, “I came to you tomorrow,’ or “I will come to 
you yesterday"? 


20 On the development of the architecture of Aristotelian semantic theory, see Sten 
Ebbesen, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi (Leiden: Brill, 
1981), 1141-56; consider the plight of the chimera, in the first case, and utterances such as 
blityri, in the second. 
21 So, in a peculiar usage associated with Mu‘ammar, on whom see below. 
22 . Al-Ash'ari Maqalat al-islamiyyin, 4th edition, ed. H. Ritter (Beirut: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
2005), 388.4-7:  , 2 : " " 
YU a jo s alas ls adl ney pum se mls dee g le lo m Lp e jo ILE 
Cel lal Ju o, Jle sd olas ply adipe o palsy odii o p Ut jun 
NOCT 
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Such a statement resists making sense. Of course, one could simply say (as 
some did) that “any speech which does not have a manā is absurd,”?3 but Ibn 
al-Rawandi's mind-bendingly exact typology demonstrates how difficult it is 
to be truly absurd. Nevertheless, one could still posit a special ma'nà for such 
cases, thereby reversing the relation which should obtain, as in this unattrib- 
uted position related by al-Ash'ari: "An absurdity is a manā underlying the 
statement whose existence is impossible."74 

Moreover, there is a precedent for this usage: in another paper, I have dis- 
cussed contentless ma'ani in the accounts of actions that are not taken by 
a subject — that is, distinct non-acts.?? In such cases, of course, there would 
be unlimited ma'ant for every manā represented by an action taken. (Yes, 
actions have associated ma‘ani; yes, similar problems vis-à-vis the possibility 
of actions without a ma‘na occur.) 


4 Knowledge 


The immediate ontological problem these discussions derived from, in all 
their variety, is the problem of non-existent objects. In the ninth century, this 
problem was considered first and foremost a theological problem: namely, 
whether God knows things before they exist. The resolution of this problem 
reveals another unique feature of the sphere of mani: they are not, in them- 
selves, objects of knowledge (i.e., intelligibles), however much we may be 
tempted to think of them that way. Later philosophers, of course, did think of 
them that way: both contenders in the famous dispute about logic related by 
al-Tawhidi held that mani are “objects of the mind or intellect [and] objects 
of reason (ma‘qulat),’ and as such, universals.?6 Yet this is not how they are 
used in Mu'tazilite epistemology. God, for example, does not know mani; He 
knows things, atomic entities, and accidents, as Abu ‘Ali al-Jubba'i (d. 915) put 
it.?" If, like certain Mu'tazilites, one was to claim that a non-existent is a thing, 
then God would know non-existents in the same way. The relation at play is 
between knower, object of knowledge, instance of knowledge. To reject the 


23 On the same page, unattributed. 

24 . Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 387.8. 

25 Bennett, “Cognisable,” 7-9. 

26 Adamson and Key, “Philosophy of Language,’ 77. 

27 . Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 160.15-161.1. "Atomic entities,” jawahir, had different connotations for 
different practitioners of kalam, depending on what they considered the most elemental 
conceivable quantum of reality. The term jawhar was used for the Greek ouséa in Arabic 
Aristotelianism. 
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possibility of God’s knowing the non-existent, a later Ash‘arite wrote that “the 
non-existent is a privation in all respects: the ma'nà which correlates knowl- 
edge to it is just the knowledge of its absence." It is important to note that 
we have here another special case of a contentless mana, and that this ma‘na 
operates outside the knower/object-of-knowledge/knowledge relation by con- 
necting (“correlating,” ta‘alluq) knowledge to a (non-existent) object. 

I claimed above that ma'ani are not treated as objects of knowledge in 
kalam, and I introduced the apparently banal agent-object-content relation 
of terms relating to knowledge acquisition. (In Arabic, of course, these terms 
are formed from the same triliteral root of a given lexeme: alim, ma'lum, "ilm, 
i.e., knower, object of knowledge, instance of knowledge.) Ibn Fürak (d. 1015) 
begins his account of al-Ash'ari's (d. 936) philosophy with a clarification on the 
manā of knowledge: 


Know that his discourse on this topic and on the other definitions of all 
the ma'ani is consistent. Namely, he said: “the ma'nà of knowledge and 
its true nature is that by which the knowing agent knows the object of 
knowledge.” He relied upon this in his demonstration that God is know- 
ing by virtue of an instance of knowledge,?? 


and not, as some Mu'tazilites would have it, by virtue of His Self. In most 
Ash'arite and Mu'tazilite compendia after al-Ash'ari, knowledge as such is 
the first topic of discussion; note that Ibn Fürak indicates that this model for 
ma ni is not exclusive to the issue of knowledge. The linguist will apply ma‘ani 
as they correspond to parts of speech; the philosopher, as they correspond to 
reality. Yet every science has its ma‘ant. Key likens the situation to a concurrent 
series of football matches: each is a different game, but played by the same 
rules.30 

Ma'ani were used only provisionally for objects about which Mu'tazilites 
were reluctant to make concrete claims, objects such as the divine attributes. 
Ibn Fürak's exposition above relates a ma'nà to an instance of knowledge, but 
Mu'tazilites proceeded more delicately when it came to reifying particular 


28 . AlJuwayni (d. 1085), al-Shamil fi usul al-din, ed. A. S. Nashshar et al. (Alexandria: 
Munsha'at al-Ma'arif, 1969), 124.4—5 (I discuss this further in a paper on non-existents 
which has been awaiting publication indefinitely): 

Al dala ld ine JA ee Ene dally 

29 Ibn Fürak, Mujarrad Maqalat al-Ashari, ed. D. Gimaret (Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1987), 
1011-13. On “true nature" for haqiga, cf. Key, Language, who persuasively argues that this 
should be understood as something like “accuracy.” 

30 Key Language, 56. 
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attributes ascribed to God. Even Ibn Kullab, who was favoured by al-Ash‘an, 
was reticent about the claim that God is a “thing,” for example: “He is a thing 
not by virtue of some manā by which He is a thing [...] the attributes of the 
Creator are not mutually distinct," such that His knowledge is not distinct from 
His power, etc.?! Positing distinct attributes would threaten divine unity; here 
Ibn Kullab is particularly concerned with some ma'nà by virtue of which God 
is such-and-such. Other early theologians would claim that the ma na of the 
utterance “God knows" is the same as the ma'nà for the utterance "God acts."?? 
But let's return to human knowledge. A Neoplatonising Isma'ili like Nasir-i 
Khusraw (d. 1088) defining his technical terminology in a Persian treatise 
would naturally include ma'ant in his account of ‘things’ and knowledge: 


When asked, what is the true nature of ‘thing, that is, what do we give 
the name ‘thing’ to? We say, we give the name ‘thing’ to a manā which 
it is possible to know and give information about. When asked, what 
is the true nature of 'existent'? We say, 'existent' is that which is appre- 
hended by one of the five senses, or conceived by the imagination,?? or 
indicated by something.?^ 


Khusraw's epistemology is too complex to be considered in full here, but 
already we can see that it requires accurate ("true nature") accounts of objects 
considered as ma'ani on the one hand — ma‘ani which can be properly named 
and described (“information” about them can be transmitted) — while posit- 
ing that it is the object itself which is "known" (here, sensed or conceived).?5 


31 Al-Ash‘ari, Maqálaát, 170.1-2. 
32 ~=Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 220.10. 
33 Here, tasawwur by the wahm-faculty. 
34  Nasir-i Khusraw, Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, ed. H. Corbin and M. Mu‘in (Tehran: Institut 
Franco-Iranien, 1953), 8712-88: 
TRECE pl adl jo of PEPPER el Ay ua Caa ROC ERE SI 
cue ay 5l aalo b aS eal ssa AS was gd Siaz (3527525 Clio yS SIGA pd 939 «cruilo 
AS Jis on SAL LS 3505 bal po pds b LL Al bsl e 
35 Khalil Andani, “Reconciling Religion and Philosophy: Nasir-i Khusraw's (d. 1088) Jami‘ 
al-himatayn,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Islamic Philosophy, ed. K. el-Rouayheb and 
S. Schmidtke (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 186, mentions this passage when he 
claims that Khusraw “defines knowledge ( im, danish) as ‘a conception (tasawwur) on our 
parts of a thing as it really is’ [...] This view of knowledge as conception appears to be a 
discursive knowing, relating to the definition (hadd) of a thing as the means of knowing 
its true nature [...]. In this respect, knowledge is dependent upon articulate discourse 
(sukhan).” Cf. Ormsby's translation, Between Reason and Revelation: Twin Wisdoms 
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Khusraw's “thing” is a name applied to a manā with noetic attributes: such a 
mana may correspond to the prágma-ma'nà of Avicenna, and would appeal 
to Mu'tazilites insofar as its range is broader than "existent," but it is also quite 
obviously an object of knowledge. Nevertheless, this description (“possible to 
know") is not complete without the capacity for accurate communication. 

Giving accurate information about an object is the practical business 
of eloquence, as al-Jahiz relates in a beautiful passage in the Kitab al-Bayan 
wa-l-tabyin: 


One of the scholars of utterances and critics of ma‘ani said: Ma‘ani are 
subsistent in the breasts of people, conceived in their minds, bustling?® 
in their souls, connecting their notions, originating from their cogitative 
faculty, secret and hidden, kept apart and internal, veiled and concealed, 
existent in the sense (ma na) of being non-existent;?" [such that] a man 
does not know the innermost thought of his comrade [...]. These ma'ant 
are only brought to life by people's mentioning of them, by their trans- 
mission of information about them, and their use of them.38 


This admittedly florid illustration makes ma'ani into a kind of secret code: 
one may (must, if one hopes to communicate) speak about them without ever 
grasping the ma'ant in another person. They do so much internal mental work 
in this passage that Richard Frank felt justified in calling them "thoughts."59 


Reconciled, trans. E. Ormsby (New York: I. B. Tauris, 2012), which Andani was using. I think 
that the passage in question is more complicated than Andani's summary lets on. 

36  Mutakhallija: this seems like a peculiarly resonant expression to use. 

37 Frank, “Meanings,” 265: “Present in the sense of not-actual.” 

38  AlJahiz, Kitab al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin, ed. A. M. Harün (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1960—61), 
1:75: n 

lil ispell elo Gaclall glll: au stg B Ul VI Salm uan Jl 

lps & lel, Wess al JA A t wo dag das (gre Bore sey ETG 4) gmt 9 

lall edle; 


39 Frank, “Meanings, 265; however, the word for "notion" or “thought” (khawatir, sing. khatir) 
already occurs in the passage, as we have seen: ma @ni are busy binding thoughts together. 
Frank's 1981 article on mani was, before Key's monograph, the most comprehensive 
study of the term and (especially) its application by grammarians and linguists in classi- 
cal Arabic; see Bennett, “Cognisable,” 18-19. His study also informed James Montgomery's 
important technical note on this passage (“Why al-Jahiz Needs Slonimsky's Earbox,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 131:4 (2011): 627-28). 
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The description of ma‘@ni as “existent in the manā of a non-existent,’ as it 
stands literally, may indeed refer to the contemporaneous discussions of 
non-existent things (see above); at the very least it allows ma‘Gni for such non- 
things. For Frank, when he does not reduce them to "thoughts," mant pertain 
just as much to events in the mind, whether they concern words or sentences, 
as they do to “the world as referents.”4° 


5 Animals 


There is much more to the passage I cited above on the hidden life of ma'ani. 
Crucial to al-Jahiz’ account of the information hidden in the breasts of humans 
were “needs,” the expression of which constitutes the fundamentally political 
role of language. Al-Jahiz seems particularly intent on responding to what he 
takes to be Aristotle's characterisation of the human as a political animal due 
to its unique capacity for speech.*! Yet the speech of birds (and plenty of other 
animals), according to al-Jahiz, demonstrates a “mutual understanding of each 
other's needs through [speech].7? He goes on to demonstrate, using highly 
technical contemporary linguistic jargon, that animal speech is articulated, 
ordered, constructed out of phonemes, and so forth.^? Articulation of one's 
needs indicates a socio-political consciousness of some sort, however idiom- 
atically we may take stories of animal speech. 

Itis not clear that we are at liberty to take reports of animal speech as alle- 
gorical, given the Quranic pedigree for the phenomenon. To take a striking 
example, Solomon had been taught by God the language of the birds and, hav- 
ing assembled an army of “jinn and men and birds,” was marching through a 
valley populated by ants. As the army arrived, one ant spoke to her comrades: 
“O fellow ants, enter your dwellings so that you are not crushed by Solomon 
and his soldiers without their being aware."^^ Al-Jahiz notes that the ant “rec- 
ognised Solomon, identifying him individually [... and] instructed her small 


40 Frank, “Meanings,” 316. 

41 Obviously, the Aristotelian tradition was much more complicated than this simple rule. 
Al-Jahiz was evidently referring to the passage in Politics (7.13, 1332b4—6) where Aristotle 
attributes /ógos exclusively to humans. 

42 AljJahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, ed. A. M. Hàrün (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1938—45), 
7:57, translated in Miller, “Man,” 96. Mantiq al-tayr, the “speech” of birds, is affirmed in the 
Quran. 

43 Miller “Man,” 97: cats “utter the greatest variety of phonemes,’ as can be ascertained by 
listening to them caterwauling in the night. 

44 Al-Naml 2748. 
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companions to do what was most prudent and safe. [Moreover,| she distin- 
guished soldiers from those who were not soldiers,” and was even aware of the 
lack of awareness among the potential ant-squashers.4° Moreover, Solomon 
understood her speech and remarked upon it, amused.^9 As al-Jahiz notes, this 
set of complexities is indicative of intelligence. We may well be dealing with a 
particularly astute ant, but the ability to distinguish between apparently like 
objects is something achieved by discrete mant: that is how, for example, a 
mother animal knows her offspring. A limited range of phonemes does not 
entail limited access to ma' ant: consider the goat, whose sole phoneme (ma’)*” 
does not preclude access to a range of ma'ani governing its economy of ideas. 


6 Mu‘ammar 


So far, we have examined the way ma'àni relate to knowledge and language, 
noting how scholars have been vexed by the apparent "slippage" of the term 
between epistemological and linguistic registers. We may find the mature 
Ash'arite framing of knowledge “by virtue of" a ma'nà (see Ibn Fūrak, above) 
satisfactory, or at least non-threatening. Suggestions of ma'ani pertaining to 
unutterable realities, non-existents, or the discourse of animals notwithstand- 
ing, the evidence as a whole seems to restrict ma‘ani to the philosophy of 
language. As I have hinted above,^9? however, this is not quite the entire story: 
Mu'ammar (d. 830), for example, apparently made ma'ani the central concepts 
of his "theological-philosophical system."4? 

Mu‘ammar described each instance of differentiation or change in the world 
as brought about by virtue of a particular mana; most notoriously, he held that 
the particular manā by virtue of which a certain motion (or non-motion, or 


45  Al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, 4:9, translated in Miller, “Man,” 109. In the subsequent 
Quranic verses, the more glamorous discussion between Solomon and the hoopoe is 
related. 

46 Itis unclear whether Solomon was amused by the fact of her speech, by its quality, or by 
the gift bestowed upon him by God to understand it (al-Naml 27.19). 

47 Aljahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, 5:287. 

48 See also the evidence assembled in Bennett, “Cognisable.” 

49 Borrowing Hans Daiber's label from the title of his work, Das theologisch-philosophische 
System des Muammar ibn 'Abbàd as-Sulami (Beirut: Franz Steiner, 1975). On Mu‘ammar’s 
ma ani, see Richard Frank, “Al-ma‘na: Some Reflections on the Technical Meanings of 
the Term in the Kalam and its Use in the Physics of Muammar, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 87 (1967): 248-59; Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra: Eine Geschichte des religiósen Denkens im frühen Islam (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1992), 3:74-83; and Daiber in the volume just mentioned, 78-90. 
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accident of any sort) came about was itself instantiated by another manda, and 
so on, infinitely.5° These ma'ani are neither objects of knowledge nor notions 
underlying (vocal) expression; they are not universal but momentary and 
hyper-articulate in their effects. It would be tempting to dismiss Mu‘ammar’s 
usage of ma'nà as exceptionally unrelated to any semantic or epistemological 
functions of the term, were it not for three striking points of contact: (1) we 
have seen practitioners of kalam regularly employ ma'nà in a causal sense; 
(2) the particularity of ma'antis a regular feature in kalam; and (3) Mu‘ammar’s 
independent domain of ma'ani, applicable at all levels of reality?! coincides 
in its breadth and ontological sequestration with the *middle" domain I have 
been positing for mana in the rest of this chapter. 

Writing at some time in the eleventh century, the Mu'tazilite Ibn Mattawayh 
engaged persistently with these early theories. Mu'tazilite metaphysics was 
exhaustive: every conceivable problem had to be addressed, testing the cohe- 
sion of the system. A typical point of difficulty may be found in the case of 
a newly created entity, given that every entity is temporally created by God. 
We saw how its transition into being was survived by some constant ma‘na 
for it such that the same thing could be known by God regardless of its cur- 
rent existence; now consider its "state" — is it at rest in this first moment, or 
in motion? If the former, it would have had to be there already; if the latter, it 
would have had to transit from another location, where it had been already. Yet 
every entity is either in motion or at rest. The way to speak of the attribute of 
motion that would apply to such an entity is to affirm the presence of a mana 
for the attribute — a manā that itself is “neither motion nor rest,’ but whose 
presence in the parallel sphere of ma‘ani could account for the next motion 
(or, as the case may be, the next instance of rest).?? Such a manā would be 
momentary and discrete: in a word, particular. 


50 Frank (“Al-ma‘nd,” 250) called them “intrinsic causal determinants.’ 

51 See Bennett, “Cognisable,’ 14-16. Mu‘ammar employs the concept to explain motion in 
the physical world as readily as he does to describe God’s knowledge: God knows “by vir- 
tue of an instance of knowledge, for which He has a ma'nà, and that manā has a manā, 
and so on, without end" (al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 168). 

52  IbnMattawayh, al-Tadhkira fi ahkam al-jawahir wa-l-arad, ed. D. Gimaret (Cairo: Institut 
Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 2009), 1:249. This particular solution was attributed to 
Abū |-Hudhayl, Abū ‘Ali [al-Jubba'i], and Abū l-Qasim [al-Balkhi]. Abū l-Hudhayl had a 
particularly ambivalent attitude towards ma‘ani. He occasionally referred to attributes 
(i.e., accidents) as mani (e.g., Ibn Mattawayh, al-Tadhkira, 203) in nearly the same way 
Hisham ibn al-Hakam had (see Bennett, "Cognisable," 4—5), but he was especially careful 
not to apply the term to the divine attributes, which he held to be identical with God: 
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7 Graeco-Arabic Translations 


The analysis of ma‘ani was also an important aspect of the Graeco-Arabic 
translation movement, as indicated at the start of this paper by examples from 
De interpretatione and Galen. Whereas it had easily conveyed pragma in Ishaq 
ibn Hunayn’s translation of De interpretatione, the term was agile enough to 
represent other concepts, as in Themistius’ In De anima, for example. In the 
Arabic translation, also ascribed to Ishaq,53 manā finds work replacing toi 
lógoiin order to “separate [animals' psychic] capacities in definition (toi lógoi > 
bil-ma‘na) [but not] spatially.5*^ The term was so conducive for lógos that it 
appears again in a very different context, on the “ratio” (lógos) — that is, the 
“attunement” required for healthy sense perception.5* Here is Todd's transla- 
tion of the Greek text: 


For if the movement [caused by the object of sensation] exceeds the 
capacity of the sense-organ, the power is necessarily destroyed, since 
the ratio that defined perception is dissolved. For while every ratio is a 
specific proportion and attunement (and resembles a mean), everything 
that is attuned is destroyed by anything excessively out of tune.56 


The Arabic, with an attempt to match Todd's wording as far as is possible: 


For if the motion of [the sensing subject]5 exceeds its capacity, the power 
must be corrupted, since the manā of the power - that is, the sensation — 
is dissolved. Every manā is [a proportion of something], and a harmony, 


see Racha el Omari, The Theology of Abu l-Qāsim al-Balkhi / al-Ka‘bi (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 
92n18. 

53 | See M. C. Lyons, "An Arabic Translation of the Commentary of Themistius,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 17:3 (1955): 426-35 on the text and his edition of 
the text. 

54  Themistius, In libros Aristotelis De anima paraphrasis, ed. R. Heinze (Berlin: Reimer, 1899; 
hereafter, Heinze"), 46.1 = Themistius, On Aristotle on the Soul, trans. R. B. Todd (London: 
Duckworth, 1996) (whose translation I follow here; hereafter, "Todd"), 64 = the Arabic 
version in An Arabic Translation of Themistius’ Commentary on Aristoteles De anima, ed. 
M. C. Lyons (hereafter "Lyons") (Thetford: Cassirer, 1973), 59.10. 

55 Heinze, 78.20 and 78.21 = Todd, 100 = Lyons, 132.17 (both instances). 

56 Todd, 100; as Todd points out, the allusion is to a loud lyre: see Todd, 179n6 (= Heinze, 
7849-23). 

57 . ALhaáss is supplied by the editor. I have put the editorial insertions in brackets in this pas- 
sage; see the Arabic, in the next footnote. 
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and like a mean; and every harmonised thing is destroyed [by that which] 
proceeds according to excess, or by departure from the mean.58 


Of course, ma'àni may be said in many ways, but to describe them as a “pro- 
portion" or “harmony” susceptible of dissolution is particularly weird. Plenty 
of Arabic terms could have conveyed the sense of a “ratio” here, and indeed 
plenty of other Arabic terms were used by the translator for lógos in other con- 
texts in the same text,?? even if we were not to acknowledge that he was the 
very same Ishaq who had used ma'ani for prágmata in De interpretatione. 

Yet the reason may not be too far afield, for a few lines later in the text, dis- 
cussing how plants "are affected by objects of touch" without properly having 
sense perception, Themistius declares that “plants are affected, but not in a 
way that results in their receiving the imprint of the ratio [tón lógon] of the 
affection without the matter.”©° The Arabic, rather more emphatically, has: “for 
upon my life, we say that [plants] may be affected, but their being affected is 
not by virtue of deriving a ma'nà of the affection without the matter"! Here, 
the “affection,” al-infial, stands in for páthous, and the choice of verb “deriving” 
suggests the semantic triad, of which plants may not avail themselves.&? 

The Arabic adaptation of the Parva naturalia, currently under (re-)con- 
struction by Rotraud Hansberger 9? presents another version of this tripartite 
scheme. Explaining how the three faculties of cogitation, memory, and the 
formative faculty®* must be united in order for one to properly apprehend 
objects, the adaptor writes: 


58 Lyons, 1326-1334: 
Jétgl ger Mtl ie e tidie WI SESSOENIOER 
c£ Al] Jio g lige 5 le IG ls liae 548 in BO ETa 
AN ees EP Yl ble 


59 Including, for example, giyds (“reasoning”), nisba (“relation”), AS 

60 Todd, 100 = Heinze, 78.30-31. 

61 Lyons, 133.8-9: 

dadli Sa VI gne ps Ge n ad PLB! Jaise asl pl a5 

62 On sie sensation, see Christina Thomsen Thörnqvist, "Affected by the Matter" in 
Forms of Representation in the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: Sense Perception, ed. 
J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 183—212. 

63 See Rotraud Hansberger, “Kitab al-Hiss wa-l-mahsus: Aristotle’s Parva naturalia in Arabic 
Guise,” in Les Parva naturalia dAristote: Fortune antique et médiévale, ed. C. Grellard and 
P.-M. Morel (Paris: Sorbonne, 2010), 143-62, as well as the provisional edition in Rotraud 
Hansberger, The Transmission of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia in Arabic (PhD diss., University 
of Oxford, 2007). 

64  Onthe historical background of this faculty scheme, see Hansberger, "Arabic Adaptation.” 
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For each faculty is designated for a certain action, and hence only makes 
present that which it designates. The thing which is designated by a sin- 
gle faculty is not [realised as] complete, for no form [?65], and indeed no 
‘thing’ whatsoever, can be without a form, a name, and ama‘na. Moreover, 
the name, mană, and form must either be composite or separated. The 
thing’s form is one of the parts [i.e., the aspect dealt with by] of the for- 
mative faculty, [its] ma'nà is one of the parts of the faculty of memory, 
and its name [as well as] composition and discrimination belong to the 
cogitative faculty.96 


The text is difficult. The notion of “form” at play here is complicated by other 


details in the manuscript.” But the manā, however "indeterminate" and (as 


established elsewhere in the manuscript) immaterial, is nevertheless particu- 


lar to a specific object$? and (as we can see in the excerpted text) dealt with 


by the faculty of memory. At other points, the adaptation details the mode of 


transmission of the ma änt: they “flow’ (yasthu) from the intellect to the dream 


interpreter."69 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


Thus in the text, but I suspect it should just be "things" or *objects" of which we are speak- 
ing: each of which consists of a name, a form, and a manā. 
Translated by Rotraud Hansberger; text from her unpublished edition (22b—23a): 
JEYEV iae IS il ob pe ell tll oe aZ iioi KO Y 
Ct igala ind lo e MUR Vail arly gang enl 8 pecs «US iy TEDS] 
Ul Yla lal oss gadha jall skal cys s oi Moy p26 allal at 
Kad 
On "spiritual forms, see Rotraud Hansberger, "Averroes on Divinatory Dreaming,” 
in Forms of Representation in the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume Two: Dreaming, ed. 
C. Thomsen Thörnqvist and J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 10-49. 
On this, see Rotraud Hansberger, "The Arabic Parva naturalia,” in Noétique et théorie de la 
connaissance dans la philosophie arabo-musulmane des IX*-XVII* siècles, ed. M. Sebti and 
D. De Smet (Paris: Vrin, 2019). 
Hansberger, "The Arabic Parva naturalia," 56. Hansberger is ambivalent about possible 
English terms to use for manā, noting that we are, in this text, far enough from Avicennan 
usage to want to avoid any of the English terms developed for it. At another point she 
used “cognitive content,” which I quite like, except that not every ma'nà is destined to be 
cognised; hence my “cognisable content.” 
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8 Conclusion 


It may be claimed that the Arabic Parva naturalia does not belong to the 
same thought-environment as the other texts we have been examining. But 
the ma‘ani described therein, like Mu'tazilite ma‘ani and those of al-Jahiz, are 
atomic units which do not correspond perfectly to either utterances or con- 
crete objects. Since they do not inhere in language or in mental content like 
kernels of reality, but are rather involved alongside the formation of objects as 
physical entities (allowing that not all objects need be physically constituted: 
e.g., non-existents) or the performance of mental acts, they are free to co-exist 
in a realm of their own. As in the case of Saint Anthony of Padua preaching to 
the fishes, they may or may not be conveyed to an audience of rational or non- 
rational souls. This evidence from the ninth and tenth centuries demonstrates 
that the realm of ma'ani was a site for constant theoretical inquiry, irreducible 
to a single doctrinal or disciplinary tradition. The introduction of the faculty of 
memory (exclusively?) to process ma'ant by the adaptor of Arabic Parva natu- 
ralia was a curious step, but as we shall see in the following chapter, it was left 
to Avicenna to posit decisively a faculty (estimation) by which they might be 
apprehended.”° 
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70 There is another story to be told: that of the application, in Medieval Hebrew philosophy, 
of the manā cognate inyan. Elaborating on Averroes’ treatment of ma‘@ni as “in the soul” 
(ft -nafs), Hebrew commentators developed a taxonomy of these notions which could 
accommodate particular characteristics and general sciences (scientific knowledge), as 
well as “likenesses in the soul signifying something outside the soul" This comes from a 
manuscript of Judah Messer Leon, brought to my attention by Yehuda Halper. 


CHAPTER 3 
Avicenna on the Semantics of Ma‘na 


Seyed N. Mousavian 


1 Introduction 


Dimitri Gutas concludes his discussion of Avicenna’s alleged empiricism as 
follows: 


Ma'nà is an evocatively polysemic word in Arabic intellectual history 
and extreme care should be taken in interpreting it in its context. [...] 
The word does not mean “intention,” as it is frequently but erroneously 
and misleadingly translated, and has nothing to do with intentionality in 
any of its philosophical senses. The fact that this manā was translated as 
intentio in medieval Latin, the starting point of many a misled scholar, 
does not mean by itself that the term means "intention" in any sense! 


Gutas then enumerates some recent works on Avicenna on mand that he finds 
“misguided,” “irrelevant,” or “mistaken.” Among them, he refers to a paper by 
Deborah Black: 


The mistake is consistently repeated by Deborah Black, “Intentionality 
in Medieval Arabic Philosophy" Quaestio 10 (2010): 65-81 (and in other 
previous articles). She refers to the term manā in Avicenna's as-Sifa", 
al-Tbara, 3, as meaning "intention," while in reality the term in that con- 
text is a rendition of Aristotle's zp&yuara in De interpretatione 16a7 — the 
actual "things" to which the affections or likenesses in the soul refer — and 
has nothing to do with any sense of “intentionality.” 


Manā in the above context, as Gutas explains, stands for “the actual 'things" 
and “has nothing to do with any sense of intentionality.” In a footnote, he 
further backs up his claim as follows: "It should be noted that in this con- 
text when Avicenna says in the passage referred to by Black that the external 
‘things which are called ma'ant are maqa sid of the soul’ (al-umur wa-hiya llatī 


1 Dimitri Gutas, “The Empiricism of Avicenna,” Oriens 40:2 (2012): 430. 
2 Gutas, “The Empiricism of Avicenna,” 430-31. 
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tusamma maniya ay maqasida lin-nafs [and not maqasada li-nafs, as printed 
by Black, 68]), he means by it ‘referents, not 'intentions*"? Gutas' argument can 
be reformulated as follows: 


(ARG 1) 

(11) In the context of De interpretatione, 16a7, Avicenna uses ma‘nd to 
stand for “the actual ‘things’ to which the affections or likenesses in 
the soul refer.” 

(12) "The actual 'things' to which the affections or likeness in the soul 
refer" are “referents.” 

(13) Referents are not intentions. 

Therefore, 

(1.4) In the context of De interpretatione, 16a7, Avicenna does not use 
mana as intention. 


Let's bring in Avicenna's crucial paragraph of De interpretatione that Black and 
Gutas interpret differently: 


[Text 1.] What is emitted vocally (bi-al-sawt) signifies what is in the soul, 
and these are what are called 'impressions' (atharan),* whereas what is in 
the soul signifies things (al-umür), and these are what are called ‘mean- 


(E eR 


ings’ (ma'ani), that is, the things intended by the soul (maqasida lin-nafs). 
In the same way, the impressions too, (in relation to]? the expressions 
(bi-al-qiyas ila al-alfaz), are intentions [ma‘anin].® 


3 Gutas, "The Empiricism of Avicenna,” 431n100. 

4 For some references on the translation and reception of expressions athar and ma‘ani, 
used in this context, see footnote 2 in David Bennett’s “Introducing the Ma‘ani” above (chap- 
ter two). 

5 Curly brackets are mine. The phrase "bi-al-qiyas ila” in this context should be translated as 
“in relation to" instead of “by analogy to.” Likewise, “imtina’ bi-al-qiyas ila al'ghayr" should be 
translated as “impossibility in relation to something else,” not “impossibility by analogy to 
something else.” Thanks to Stephen Menn for this point. Moreover, I will try not to make any 
decisive judgement on the use of "affection" vs. “impression,” without being committed to the 
view that they are interchangeable. This problem of translation is subtle and may partly be 
related to the role of the human soul in perception; I am under the impression that “impres- 
sion" leaves less room for the active role of the human soul in the process of perception. This, 
however, needs to be carefully considered in the wider context of Avicenna’s psychology, 
philosophy of mind, and epistemology. 

6 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-‘Ibara [The Healing, The Logic, The Interpretation], ed. M. 
al-Khudayri (Cairo: al-Hay’a al-misriyya al-‘amma li-t-ta‘lif wa-n-na&r, 1970), 2-3. This is a 
slightly revised version of Deborah Black’s translation, see the previous note: Deborah Black, 
"Intentionality in Medieval Arabic Philosophy," Quaestio 10 (2010): 68. 
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Note that Black translates ‘man? and ‘ma‘Ganin’, which are two occurrences 
of the same Arabic word in two different grammatical positions, as two differ- 
ent English words, namely “meaning” and "intentions," respectively. According 
to Black, though ma‘na literally means meaning, "intentio is an entirely legiti- 
mate Latin rendition of the term" in its technical sense and this *is explicitly 
justified by" Text 1.’ Black, then, continues: 


In this important passage, Avicenna clearly links the concept of a mean- 
ing or ma‘na to the mind's ‘intention’ to signify some object in the external 
world. In this context, it is the extramental things or objects themselves 
that are primarily denominated as ‘intentions’, inasmuch as they are the 
referents of a deliberate act of signification by the mind [...]. Moreover, 
the ‘traces’ or ‘impressions in the soul’ are intentions secondarily, inas- 
much as they function as the objects of signification for the expressions, 
i.e., what the expressions intend to signify. The fundamental point here, 
then, is that we can label as an 'intention' anything that functions as a 
significandum relative to either a mental or a linguistic sign.? 


In the last sentence, Black provides a functional analysis of mana, translated 
as “meaning” or “intention.” Black seems to link these two translations together 


7 Black, "Intentionality," 68, emphasis is original. It may be insightful to compare this passage 
to its counterpart in Aristotle's De interpretatione: “Now spoken sounds are symbols of affec- 
tions in the soul, and written marks symbols of spoken sounds. And just as written marks 
are not the same for all men, neither are spoken sounds. But what these are in the first-place 
signs of — affections of the soul — are the same for all; and what these affections are likenesses 
of — actual things — are also the same. These matters have been discussed in the work on the 
soul and do not belong to the present subject." (Int. 1, 16a3—9, trans. J. L. Ackrill, in Aristotle, 
The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. Barnes (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2014).) The language of *ma'ani;' or, more precisely, a counterpart 
of it, is missing from Aristotle's text, and that of “likeness” or “sameness” is missing from 
Avicenna's. The commentary traditions on both texts are rich and insightful. In developing 
my own interpretation of Avicenna's view on mand, however, I will not rely on the commen- 
tary tradition for the simple reason that classical interpreters have overtly ignored ma'nà and 
mani (its plural) as technical terms. For some relatively recent interpretations of Aristotle's 
view on “meaning,” see David Charles, Aristotle on Meaning and Essence (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001), 78-109; Deborah Modrak, Aristotle’s Theory of Language and Meaning 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 19-43; Terence H. Irwin “Aristotle’s Concept 
of Signification, in Language and Logos: Studies in Ancient Greek Philosophy Presented to 
G. E. L. Owen, ed. M. Schofield and M. Nussbaum (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 241-66; and Matthew D. Walz, "The Opening of ‘On Interpretation: Toward a More 
Literal Reading," Phronesis 51:3 (2006): 230—51. For a very helpful overview of the discussion 
see the introduction to this volume, esp. sections four and five, pp. 13-18. 

8 Black, “Intentionality,” 68-69. 
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in the following way: there is an ‘intentional act of signification’ such that 
when one deliberately intends to perform this act, what is intended, namely 
the object of the intentional act of signification, is the ‘intention. Accordingly, 
one may intend the ‘object, i.e., the intention, because it is the object of her 
act of signification.? The kind of sign employed, being vocal or mental, does 
not change the functional characterisation of ma nà; one may intend to per- 
form the act of signification via different means. More particularly, one may 
intend to signify ‘impressions in the soul, which can be called "intentions," 
by means of some utterances of a natural language, e.g., English, and one can 
also intend to signify ‘extramental objects, which again may be called “inten- 
tions,’ by means of some impressions in the soul. This may suggest that being 
an ‘intention’ does not tell one much about the metaphysical character of the 
entity that serves the semantic roles of the intention. Hence, mental and extra- 
mental objects can both be called "intentions" This may be exactly what Gutas 
complains about: “The fact that this ma nà was translated as intentio in medi- 
eval Latin, the starting point of many a misled scholar, does not mean by itself 
that the term means ‘intention’ in any sense." 

The problems associated with the interpretation of manda in Avicenna par- 
ticularly, and in Arabo-Islamic heritage generally, are numerous, multifaceted, 
and long-standing." In this paper, I will confine my attention to Avicenna and 
will try to put forward a new perspective on the study of manā by focusing 
on the “semantic” features attributed to it This study is divided into three 
main parts. 


9 Iam not sure whether I wish to follow Black in using “primarily” and “secondarily” vocab- 
ulary in describing “extramental objects" and “impressions in the soul" as “intentions,” 
correspondingly. In fact, Avicenna's discussion of "signification" (dalala) suggests that 
utterances primarily signify mental entities (or impressions in the soul) and secondarily 
signify extramental objects (see chapter four, "Avicenna on Talking about Nothing," in this 
volume, esp. sections four and twelve). 

10 Gutas, "The Empiricism of Avicenna," 430. 

11 On the interpretation of manā in Arabo-Islamic tradition, both within and without 
the philosophical tradition, the following references may be helpful: Kamal Abu Deeb, 
al-Jurjants Theory of Poetic Imagery (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1979); Richard Frank, 
“Meanings Are Spoken of in Many Ways: The Earlier Arab Grammarians,” Le Muséon: 
Revue d'Études Orientales 94 (1981): 259-319; and Peter Adamson and Alexander Key, 
"Philosophy of Language in the Medieval Arabic Tradition,” in Linguistic Content: New 
Essays on the History of Philosophy of Language, ed. M. Cameron and R. J. Stainton (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2015). 

12 Some other approaches to Avicenna's view on manā may be found in Marina Paola 
Banchetti-Robino, “Ibn Sina and Husserl on Intention and Intentionality,” Philosophy East 
& West 54 (2004): 71-82; Ahmed Alwishah, Avicenna's Philosophy of Mind: Self-Awareness 
and Intentionality (PhD diss. UCLA, 2006); Jon McGinnis, "Making Abstraction less 
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First, in section two, I will look into Avicenna's use of the term mand and 
try to explicate its technical use in some of his major works insofar as it relates 
to some other key concepts in his semantics. I will explain the relationship 
between manā and signification in 2.1; the distinction between single and 
composite ma@nt in 2.2; the relationship between a name, its ma na, and the 
(genuine) definition (add) in 2.3; the identity/non-identity of the manā of 
the name and the ma ‘nd of its definition in 2.4; the distinction between simple 
and non-simple ma ‘@nt in 2.5; the link between ma‘na and the ways of signifi- 
cation in 2.6; and finally the role that manā plays in three varieties of “vocal” 
signification in 2.7. 

Second, in section three, I will try to develop further the semantics of ma‘na, 
as reconstructed in section two, in the context of Avicenna's logic and episte- 
mology. I use my interpretation to explain, in 3.1, two major logical distinctions 
among ma'ani, namely particularity vs. universality and uniqueness vs. gen- 
erality and, in 3.2, to argue that ma‘ani have various epistemological profiles, 
namely they may be intelligible, imaginable, or sensible. The latter observation 
may provide evidence that the ontology of ma‘ani is complex enough that I 
cannot do justice to it here (see my note on the methodology below). 

Third, in section four, I will return to the disagreement between Gutas and 
Black. I will explain why I disagree with Gutas and where I think Gutas' argu- 
ment, namely (ARG 1), goes astray. Then, I will try to put different pieces of my 
interpretation together to provide a more detailed account of the semantics of 
ma'ant. By doing so, I will explain the subtle points at which my reading differs 
from Black’s. 

Before ending this introduction, I would like to add a brief note on my 
methodology. My working hypothesis is that ma'ani, in general, serve some 
specific semantic functions and do not occupy a fixed ontological category. 
I will try to show that ma'ant are neither necessarily mental nor necessarily 
extra-mental. This position may be explicated in different ways. It may be 


Abstract: The Logical, Psychological, and Metaphysical Dimensions of Avicenna's Theory 
of Abstraction,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 80 (2007): 
169-83; id., “Avicenna’s Naturalized Epistemology and Scientific Method,’ in The Unity 
of Science in the Arabic Tradition: Science, Logic, Epistemology and Their Interactions, ed. 
S. Rahman, T. Street, and H. Tahiri (Dordrecht: Springer, 2008), 129-52; Dimitri Gutas, 
Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition: Introduction to Reading Avicenna's Philosophical 
Works, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 2014); Jari Kaukua, “The Problem of Intentionality in 
Avicenna,” Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale xxv (2014): 215-42; 
and Alexander Key, Language between God and the Poets: Manā in the Eleventh Century 
(Oakland, California: University of California Press, 2018), 152—95. My lists, in this foot- 
note and the previous one, are selective and incomplete; for a more comprehensive 
bibliography, consult Key's Language between God and the Poets. 
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said that the entities that serve the semantic roles of ma' ani, and thus can be 
called ma‘ani, do not necessarily fall under a fixed ontological ‘category. This 
formulation may resonate with Meinong’s idea of sosein (being so), which is 
applicable to both existent and non-existent objects.!? Or, it may be said that 
x and y (I use ‘x’ and ‘y’ as devices of direct reference) are the same mana, but 
different entities. This formulation may resonate with Peter Geach's idea of 
relative identity.^ I will not assess any of these suggestions here,” nor will I 
explicitly argue for my hypothesis. However, my reconstruction of Avicenna's 
semantics of ma'ani should corroborate my hypothesis, or at least I hope so. It 
may be worth emphasising that though ma'ani may be described as not falling 
under a fixed ontological ‘category’ and thus the ma na of “Zayd,” in Avicenna's 
language, may share some features with the sosein of Zayd, in Meinong's 
language, I do not wish to imply that ma‘ani are like Meinongian objects.!6 
A Meinongian object, say the golden mountain, may be there, as an object of 
thought or semantic reference, even if it is actually nonexistent and has never 
existed. However, if a manā is there, it exists in some way, though its mode 
of existence may not contribute to its identity. As Avicenna explains below: 
"Animal in itself is a meaning (mana), regardless of whether it exists in exter- 
nal reality or is conceived in the soul" (see Text 9 below). 


13 X Alexius Meinong, “The Theory of Objects,’ in Realism and the Background of Phenomenol- 
ogy, trans. I. Levi, D. B. Terrell, and R. M. Chisholm (Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1960), 
76-117. 

14 Peter T. Geach, “Identity,” Review of Metaphysics 21 (1967): 312. 

15 The two ideas have differences and similarities. In neo-Meinongian theories, normally, 
the identity relation between nonexistent objects is “absolute identity" Also, Meinong's 
idea of sosein works within his framework of nonexistent objects which is based on 
the distinction between sein and sosein (that, again, may resemble Avicenna's distinc- 
tion between existence and essence/quiddity). In contrast, Geach's relative identity 
holds between existent objects. The basic idea is that “the self-same objects indiscern- 
ible according to one theory may be discernible according to another.’ (Harry Deutsch 
and Pawel Garbacz, “Relative Identity,’ in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. 
E. N. Zalta (2018), section 1, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2018/entries/identity- 
relative/.) In fact, Geach took his view as “the” way to resist “a baroque Meinongian 
structure" (Geach, "Identity," 10). The two ideas, nonetheless, share the approach that, 
with regard to a realm of objects, properties are prior to objects. A neo-Meinongian starts 
from predicates/predications/modal statements to characterise objects. A Geachean 
starts from identity relations whose formulations require predicates expressing natural 
kinds to introduce the "same objects." 

16 | Note that in that last sentence in the body of the text, the first occurrence of “Zayd” is in 
quotation and the second one is not; in Avicenna's language the “ma'na” is applicable to 
a name (and what is named) but in Meinong's language, "sosein" is only applicable to an 
object. 
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Furthermore, I presuppose that (composite) ma'ani are hyper-intensional 
(structured) entities." Ma'ani may be distinct but necessarily co-extensive. 
Composite mani are structured entities; they have “compositional struc- 
tures" that contribute to their identities. Though I presuppose this, I will 
discuss different aspects of this presupposition in section two, particularly in 
subsections 2.4 and 2.7. 

The above considerations, methodologically speaking, suggest that the 
study of ma'ani need not begin with the study of the ontology of ma‘ani. In fact, 
if my hypothesis holds and mant do not occupy a fixed ontological category 
and my presupposition that ma'ant are hyper-intensional structured entities is 
true, then the instances or extensions of ma'àni do not individuate mani, and 
the search for the ontology of ma'ani is not the best methodology for studying 
them. Instead, one needs to focus primarily on the semantics of ma ani. 


2 Semantics of ma‘na 


24 Ma‘na and Signification 

For Avicenna, ma'nà is closely linked to “expressions” or more specifically, 
“utterances of expressions" or “vocal expressions,” on the one hand, and “signi- 
fication,” on the other hand: 


[Text 2.] The meaning (mana) of signification (dalala) of a vocal expres- 
sion (lafz) is this: when what is heard from the name (masmü'u ismin) is 


17 Foran introduction to hyperintensionality in contemporary context, see M. J. Cresswell, 
"Hyperintensional Logic,” Studia Lógica 34 (1975): 25-38. 

18 When working on this paper, I learned that Gholamreza Fayyazi (/Fayyadi) has been 
developing and defending an account of mani, as distinct from “understood con- 
tents" (mafahim) and “extensions” (masádiq) that may resemble, in some respects, 
my interpretation of Avicenna, see Gholamreza Fayyazi et al, "Chisti ma'na" ["The 
what-ness of ma'nà"], Faglname ‘ilmi Pajuhisi Aine Hikmat 16 (1392/2013): 125-60; and 
S. M. Mahdi Nabavian, Justarhayi dar Falsafe Islami; Mustamal bar Ara Ikhtisasi Ayatullah 
Fayyadi (Majma‘ 'ali hikmat Islami: Qum, 1395/2016). However, I suppose, our differences 
are striking. I mention three: first, Fayyazi does not attempt to give an interpretation of 
Avicenna; rather, he tries to explicate his own philosophical language. In contrast, I try 
to interpret Avicenna's philosophy of language and mind. Second, Fayyazi attempts to 
save some features of Mulla Sadra’s ontology, for example the thesis of the Principality 
of “Existence” (Asalat ul-Wujiid); I have no such ambition. Third, I believe that Avicenna’s 
semantics of ma'nà has many gaps and requires reconstruction. Fayyazi does not express 
any such approach. Since Fayyazi does not primarily relate his work to Avicenna, the pos- 
sible connections and interesting points of contact cannot be discussed here. 
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imprinted (irtasama)?? in the imagination (al-khayal), then the manā 
is imprinted in the soul (an-nafs) and the soul recognises/realises 
(ta'arrafu) that this heard [expression] belongs to this understood [con- 
tent] (al-mafhum). Then, whenever the sense brings it [i.e., what is heard 
from the name] to the soul, then it [i.e., the soul] turns/attends (iltafatata 
ila) to its ma‘na.?° 


By “the meaning (manā) of signification of an expression" Avicenna tries to 
explain what he means by 'signification' as associated with vocal expressions. 
Thus, the first occurrence of “mand” in the first sentence can be translated as 
“meaning” in a non-technical use?! Avicenna, then, explains ‘signification’ 
as an association relation between the impression of the utterance of the 
expression imprinted in the imagination, and the corresponding ma‘na 
imprinted in the soul under the condition that the soul recognises/realises that 
the former belongs to the latter. 

Three points are worth mentioning. First, let me explain my reading and 
translation of “ta‘arrafu.’ The same Arabic string of symbols may be read as 
"ta'rifu, first form active imperfect feminine, and thus be translated, for exam- 
ple, as "knows." However, I read it as the fifth form active present feminine, 
which is effective in meaning, implying that some act is performed or some 
cause has been involved and the knowledge or cognition (in the soul) is the 
result of that act or cause. Syntactically speaking, the first letter in this form 
may be omitted due to repetition: e.g. tatanazzalu is compressed into tanaz- 
zalu, and the same, I suggest, goes with ta'arrafu. The result is that I translate 
the verb as “recognises” in which the structure of re-cognition is built in: the 


19 Iam following Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition, 218, in translating irtisam as 
imprinting. 

20 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Ibara [The Interpretation], 4. All translations are mine 
unless otherwise specified. If a translation is not mine, curly brackets introduce my 
revisions to the translation. In my language, I use small-caps to refer to mani, e.g. 
HUMAN refers to the manā of “human.” (This notation should not be conflated with 
our modern convention to use small-caps to refer to concepts, which I do not fol- 
low in this paper; cf. Greenberg’s contribution in this volume.) In Avicenna’s language, 
namely when I am using (the translations of) his words, I use italics to refer to ma'ani. 
(I may use italics for other purposes as well, such as emphasis or producing names, e.g. 
Zayd refers to the name that signifies the person, i.e. Zayd.) I hope that on each occasion, 
the context of use disambiguates my use of italics. 

21 This occurrence of “manā” may also be taken as a technical term that expresses the 
mana of the "signification of an expression.” This produces a more uniform reading. 
Accordingly, *ma'nà" here expresses an association relation between the impression of 
the utterance of "signification of an expression" and the corresponding general charac- 
terisation of manā. 
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soul, upon the impression caused by what is heard from the expression in the 
imagination, re-cognises the ma‘nd of the expression. 

Second, my use of “understood [content]" for “al-mafhum’” needs clari- 
fication. It seems that Avicenna here uses al-mafhum in a descriptive sense, 
namely for “what one understands from an expression or utterance” or “what 
is conceived.” Thus, I use “understood content" as a placeholder for such a 
wh-clause. More particularly, “understood content,” in this use, should not 
be identified with intelligibles or universals. Note that mand, more precisely, 
what the second occurrence of the term in the first sentence of Text 1 stands 
for, is described as “being imprinted” in the “soul” and then, i.e., what the third 
occurrence of the term stands for, is described as the “understood content" 
or “what is conceived" (al-mafhum), when the soul re-cognises the associa- 
tion relation between the utterance and the manā as imprinted in the soul. 
This suggests that al-mafhum (or understanding) is related to the manā as 
conceived. This relation, in its most straightforward way, may be absolute 
identity. If so, al-mafhum is the manā as conceived or the ma'nà as imprinted 
in the soul.?? Thus, ‘understood content’ for Avicenna can be interpreted 
as having a relational character. When something is described as an ‘under- 
stood content; the feature in virtue of which it is called “understood content” 
is being conceived by the mind, namely being in a particular relation to an 
epistemic power of the human soul. This relation is “toward-the-mind,’ so to 
speak. The manā, in itself, does not have this relation. In fact, if one can talk 
about the relational character of the manā, since it is a significandum,” the 
relation is toward-the-object. 

Third, the nature of this “turning (or attending) relation" in the last sen- 
tence of Text 2 is not explained here. I speculate that different mental powers 
may play the primary role in constituting this relation depending on different 


22 I am inclined to think that Avicenna’s primarily metaphysical (or epistemological- 
ontological) distinction of essence and existence (or quiddity and existence) can be 
‘generalised’ to a semantic-ontological distinction of manā and existence. The manā 
as conceived or understood content exists as a mental entity, an accident of the human 
mind, and is referred to as “imprinted in the soul.” The manā itself, when for example 
an ordinary object is signified, exists as an extramental entity, and is referred to as 
"significandum." 

23 Black uses significandum (see above), whereas others use significatum more often. The 
modal connotation of "significandum" (to-be-signified), as opposed to the factive con- 
notation of "significatum" (what-is-signified), is a point in favor of using "significandum" 
instead of "significatum," at least if cases of apparent reference failure are accepted as 
having ma'nà (see the next chapter in this volume). However, in this paper, I overlook 
such considerations and use these two terms mostly interchangeably. 
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“ways” of signification (see 2.6). For example, in Text 13 below Avicenna explains 
that in the signification of the expression “white” the imagination plays a more 
central role than the intellect. In the signification of the expression “the nec- 
essary existent,” I speculate, the intellect plays a more central role than the 
imagination. This implies that turning or attending to the ma'nà of an utter- 
ance may be realised by different underlying mental activities and powers. 

This connection between manā and signification leads to the first major 
distinction amongst ma@ni, namely simple vs. composite. 


2.2 Ma‘na: Single (mufrad) or Composite (murakkab) 
In his encyclopedia, Avicenna introduces categories by means of single ma'ant: 


[Text 3.] All the single ma‘ani (al-ma‘ani al-mufrada) which may appro- 
priately be signified by single expressions (al-alfaz al-mufrada) are not 
but one of the following ten: they may signify a substance, like our utter- 
ance (qawluna): human or tree; or they may signify a quantity, like our 
utterance: two cubits (du dara'ayn); or they may signify a quality, like 
our utterance: white [...].?^ 


To unpack Text 3, I will, first, introduce single and composite expressions; sec- 
ond, discuss the relation between single expressions and single ma‘ani; and 
third, explain Avicenna's examples. 

The division of expressions into single and composite is based on the 
semantic properties of their compositional structures: 


[Text 4.] A single expression is one by the part of which, insofar as it is a 
part, one does not intend ((yuradu)) any signification at all.25 


An example is abdullah (‘The Servant of God’) which depending on what one 
intends may or may not be a single expression. As a proper name, Avicenna 
explains, the significations of the parts of the expression do not contribute 
to the signification of the whole, and thus the expression is single. However, 
as a definite description, used to describe someone as being the servant of 
God, namely the 'abd of allah, the significations of the parts of the expression 


24 Ibn Sina, As-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Maqiilat [The Healing, The Logic, The Categories], ed. 
I. Madkur (Cairo: al-Hay'a al-‘amma li-áu'ün al-matabi‘ al-amiriyya, 1378/1959), 57. 

25 Ibn Sina, al-Isharat wa-l-tanbihat (al-Mantiq), trans. S. Inati, in Ibn Sina: Remarks and 
Admonitions, Part One: Logic (Wetteren: Universa Press, 1984), 51. 
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do contribute to the signification of the whole, and thus the expression is 
composite. 

Text 3 may be read as emphasising the conceptual priority of a single ma‘na 
over the corresponding single expression. In Text 3, Avicenna introduces the 
ten categories as single ma‘ani which may appropriately be signified by sin- 
gle expressions. Assuming that ma‘ani are not individuated by expressions 
that signify them, it follows that Avicennian categories are not individuated 
syntactically. 

To illustrate the categories, Avicenna exemplifies the first category with 
human, the second category with two cubits, and the third one with white. 
These examples raise two questions in the context of Text 3. First, if by human 
Avicenna means every instance of human, by two cubits every instance of two 
cubits, by white every instance of white, and so forth, then what is the role of 
mani in Text 3? Otherwise put, if by categories Avicenna means everything 
that falls under the ten highest genera, why does he use the language of ma‘ani 
to introduce them? An easy answer might be that single ma‘ani are just the 
instances or referents of the expressions for the categories. This answer, how- 
ever, faces two problems. 

First, how can the ability of ma‘ani to be imprinted in the soul be explained? 
For example, how can Aristotle, as an instance of human, himself be imprinted 
in the soul? Moreover, and as a follow-up to this problem, what is the mana 
of a single expression that actually or presently has no instance or referent? 
I will return to the first problem in 2.6 and discuss the follow-up question 
elsewhere.26 

Second, if categories are single ma'àni, are human or two cubits genuinely 
single? Let me explain. Consider human first. The example works only if the 
ma'nà of "human" is single and it can appropriately be signified by a single 
expression. However, “human” is genuinely defined as “rational animal," which 
is a composite expression, because the significations of the parts of "rational 
animal" contribute to the signification of the whole expression. It seems to fol- 
low that *human" is not semantically single, violating the assumption that the 
ma'nà of "human" is single. Next, consider two cubits. The example works only 
if the manā of “two cubits” is single and it can appropriately be signified by a 
single expression. However, the expression "two cubits" seems to be compos- 
ite. It seems to follow that "two cubits" is semantically composite, violating the 
assumption that the ma'nà of “two cubits’ is single.?” 


26 See my On the Letter on the Unreal Forms (manuscript). 
27 For a discussion of this second problem, please also see my On the Letter on the Unreal 
Forms (manuscript). 
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It appears that the notion of ‘single’, as applied to ma‘ani, calls for expli- 
cation. To address this concern, we need to examine Avicenna’s analysis of a 
genuine definition and the relationship between the ma'nà of a name, on the 
one hand, and the manā of its genuine definition, on the other hand. 


2.3 Name, ma'nà and (Genuine) Definition (hadd) 
The relationship between a name, its mana, its definition and the manā of its 
definition is discussed in Avicenna's Posterior Analytics of The Healing: 


[Text 5.] In one sense, (genuine) definition’ (hadd) is said of a statement 
(qawlun) that explicates (yasrahu) the name and conveys (yufahhimu) 
the manā essentially intended (al-maqsud bid-dat), not accidentally, by 
that name ( ft dalik al-ism) and does not signify (la yadullu ‘ala) the exis- 
tence nor the cause of existence unless it happens that the manā of the 
name (manā al-ismi) be an existent that is well-known to be existing, 
in this case, it accidentally has some signification about (dalalatu m-mà 
bil-'arad) the cause of the existence [of the mana]. And this is because it 
[i.e., the (genuine) definition] so far as (min jihati) it is an explication of 
the name (sarh ul-ism) is not a (genuine) definition of the essence (laysa 
hadd ud-dat), even if the (genuine) definition of the essence is nothing 
but the very explication of the name.?® 


To illustrate Text 5, let me distinguish between four items: (1) a single name 
"N^ (2) the manā M, essentially or primarily intended by a proper use of “N”; 
(3) the essence (dat) of N,? if it has one (my latter use of “N” is disquoted, 
assuming that the essence, in this use, does not apply to the expression/name 
“N” but to the object itself); and (4) the (genuine) definition of “N.” More partic- 
ularly, let “N” be “human.” The definition of “human,” namely “rational animal,” 
is a complete composite expression that conveys (yufahhimu) the mana of 
"human" and thus explicates (yasrahu) the name “human.” Moreover, the def- 
inition of “human,” namely “rational animal,” does not signify the existence 
of human (in the external world), nor the cause of the existence of human. 
The definition of “human,” at this stage, is not the definition of the essence of 
human, "even if the (genuine) definition of the essence [of human] is nothing 


28 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhàn [The Healing, The Logic, The Demonstration], ed. 
A. ‘Afifi (Cairo: al-Matba'a al-amiriyya, 1956), vol. 3, 4.4, 288-89. 
29 [use “essence” in a broad sense to cover individual essence as well. 
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but the very explication of the name,” namely “rational animal" itself? I read 
this sentence as implying that being the (genuine) definition of the essence 
of human is not simply a matter of what the definition of “human,” namely 
“rational animal,” expresses; rather, being the genuine definition of the essence 
of human partly hinges on what exists in reality. In other words, the (genuine) 
definition of the essence depends on some metaphysical conditions such as 
the existence of (at least one) human (at some time). This is consistent with 
what Avicenna says elsewhere on the ma'ant of the expressions for the impos- 
sibilia with no essences: 


[Text 6.] Something is questionable here: regarding the nonexistent 
with respect to essence, [whose] existence is [rationally] impossible/ 
absurd (al-ma'duüm ud-dat al-mühal ul-wüjud), how is it conceptualised/ 
conceived (yutasawwar) [first] when it is asked “what is it?" in order to 
inquire, afterwards, about “whether it [exists]." Because if no manā of it 
is ever acquired (lam yahsul) in the soul, how can it be judged if it occurs 
or does not occur [among ‘concrete’ particulars]? The [rationally] impos- 
sible has no form in existence (la surata lahu fil-wujud), thus how is a 
form taken from it [i.e. from the impossible] in the mind, such that that 
conceptualised/conceived [form] (dalik al-mutasawwar) be its ma na??! 


In Text 6, Avicenna raises a question that only makes sense if it is possible for 
an expression to signify some ma'nà when there is no corresponding essence: 
one of his examples for the *nonexistent with respect to essence [whose] exis- 
tence is [rationally] impossible/absurd" is the void.?? For him, the void does not 
exist, it has no essence, and it is (rationally) impossible for it to exist. In fact, 
according to Avicenna, there is a proof that the void is impossible. His question 
is: “How does the expression for the ‘void’ have ma na?" There is no void and 
there is no form of the void to be conceptualised/conceived. But any proof for 
the impossibility of the void requires the corresponding expression, i.e., the 
“void,” to be significant.93 


30  loversimplify my discussion by assuming that the “nominal” definition/description of ^N" 
is the same as the expression that signifies the essence of N, or in Avicenna's language, by 
assuming that "the (genuine) definition of the essence is nothing but the very explication 
of the name.’ This, however, is not generally true. The nominal definition of “human,” for 
example, may be "featherless biped" which is distinct from "rational animal." 

31 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa", al-Mantiq, al-Burhan | The Demonstration], vol. 3, 1.6, 72. 

32 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhàn | The Demonstration], vol. 3, 1.6, 72. 

33 Ihave discussed Avicenna's solution to this problem in On the Letter on the Unreal Forms 
(manuscript). 
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Putting Text 4 and Text 6 together, one may conclude that a name “N” signi- 
fies the ma'nà M essentially intended by a proper use of “N, and the definition 
of “N” explicates the name “N” by conveying M. What the definition of “N,” as a 
composite expression, signifies may itself be a composite manā; however, this 
does not imply that the ma‘nd M essentially intended by a proper use of “N” 
is not single. Moreover, from Text 6, an expression “N” may signify its mana 
even if there is no corresponding essence. Hence, the manā of “N” is not nec- 
essarily the essence of N. However, as I will try to show below, if there is an 
essence of N, the ma‘na of “N” is nothing but the essence of N as intended 
by the mind, through appropriate semantic means. At least, I submit, this 
is consistent with Avicenna's view. This “as-intended-by-the-mind” feature is 
what gives a relational character to the ma'nà, as being the significandum, and 
relates Avicenna's metaphysics to his philosophy of language. 

So far I have overlooked Avicenna's point in Text 5 that the definition of 
^N" "does not signify (la yadullu ‘ala) the existence nor the cause of existence 
unless it happens that the manā of the name (manā al-ismi) be an existent 
that is well-known to be existing.” The metaphysical point seems to be that the 
mana may exist, or in a more technical term “occur” (waqa'a), in the exter- 
nal world and be well-known. (Admittedly, *occur" may not be more technical 
than "exist." To signal that I am using it in a technical sense, I will put the orig- 
inal Arabic in a pair of parentheses after that.) I speculate that this may be 
explained by the hypothesis that a manā, ontologically speaking, is not neces- 
sarily mental, though it can be imprinted in the mind. The semantic point is 
that, even in this case, ma'nà accidentally signifies the cause of existence and, 
I assume, the existence itself. It follows that a ma nà, though itself a significan- 
dum, may perform the role of a signifier with respect to another ma na and 
this network of "signification" relations is not restricted to the human mind. 
Aboutness, for Avicenna, is, or can be, part of the world. 

To recap, let me summarise some of these points in the following figure 
(the relations of 'constitution' and 'containment' are analysed in detail in 
sections 2.4 and 2.7 below):34 


34 The relationship between Figure 3.1 and the classic semantic triangle would be worth 
considering. Space limitation does not allow me to do so here. However, I should empha- 
sise that Figure 3.1 is oversimplified in three respects: first, to repeat, I have assumed that 
the nominal definition of "N" is the same as the genuine definition of N. To generalise 
Figure 3.1, one may add a series of similar triangles (for example, their mirror images 
with respect to the horizontal line) for the other definition. Second, the individual, say 
Zayd, is missing from Figure 3.1; what is there is the essence of Zayd. A more detailed 
figure should include the relationship between an individual and its essence. Third, the 
understood content of/what is conceived from “Zayd” and the manā of “Zayd” should be 
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FIGURE 3.1 Name, definition, and their ma Gni 


Figure 3.1 has three triangles: (1), (2), and (3). Triangle (1) represents the rela- 
tionship between the name “N,” its manā, and the definition of “N?” Avicenna 
uses different terms to talk about the relationships between these three items: 
the name “N” signifies its mand. The definition of “N” conveys that manā and, 
“in virtue of that,” explicates “N” itself. Note that the manā of “N” is the mana 
essentially intended by a proper use of “N,” even though it may have other 
ma‘ant as well, not essentially intended by its use. Triangle (2) represents the 
relationship between the definition of “N,” the ma'nà of the definition of “N” 
and the manā of “N” The definition of “N” signifies its own mana. The rela- 
tionship between the ma‘na of the definition of “N” and the mana of “N” is 
rather complicated and needs to be discussed separately (see the next subsec- 
tion). Triangle (3) represents the relationship between the latter two ma'ant 
and the essence of N. The last arrow between the ma'nà of the definition of 
^N" and the essence of N, is called "signification" elsewhere. For example: 


[Text 7.] For definition is that which signifies (dalla) quiddity — this you 
have known. If it were the case that every statement beside which a name 
can be imposed is a definition, then all the books of al-Jahiz would be 
definitions.?5 


Assuming that if something has quiddity, its quiddity is its essence,*° it follows 
that (genuine) definition signifies the essence. Finally, by the non-identity in 
Triangle (3), I mean that the manā of (or essentially intended by) “N” is not 
necessarily the essence of N (as intended by the mind). I have tried to jus- 
tify this claim elsewhere; the basic idea is that, for example, the “void” has a 


distinguished. Hence, the base of triangle (1) requires elaboration. This has been done in 
Figure 3.5 below. 

35 ‘Ibn Sina, AS-Sif@, al-Ilahiyyat, ed. and trans. M. E. Marmura, in Avicenna, The Metaphysics 
of the Healing (Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 2005), 187 (slightly revised). 

36 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Madkhal [The Healing, The Logic, The Isagoge], ed. G. S. 
Qanawati, M. al-Khudayri, and A. F. al-Ahwani (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-amiriyya, 1952), 28. 
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mana through a comparison with some existing things even though it has no 
essence. In such a case, the "void" has no genuine definition. Let's at this stage 
look into the relationship between the manā of “N” and the manā of the defi- 
nition of “N” more closely. 


2.4 The ma‘na of the Name and the ma'nà of Its (Genuine) 
Definition (hadd) 

The manā of “human,” as a single mana, is determined/definite in the sense 
that the manā is the determinate/definite (opaque) object of a mental act of 
attending (“opaque’ is my term, shortly I will explain the concept in Avicenna's 
language). More particularly, this act of attending does not pass through the 
“constituents” or concomitants of the manā of “human.” This is not the case 
with the ma'nà of “rational animal,” namely attending to it does pass through 
its “constituents,” namely the ma'na of "rational" and the manā of “animal” (I 
will try to explicate the meaning of *constituency" below): 


[Text 8.] And the single manā is determined/definite (mu'ayyan) in the 
sense (min haytu) that the mind (ad-dihn) attends to it (yaltafitu ilayhi) 
as it is (kama huwa) and does not attend to something from which it is 
constituted (shay'un minhu yataqawwamu) or [to something] acquired 
by/ with it (ma'ahu yahsulu), even though the mind can attend, in another 
time, to other ma‘ani in it or by/with it, or [the mind] cannot [attend to 
those other ma ant in it or by/with it].9" 


According to Text 8, a single ma‘na is determined/definite in the sense that 
the human intellect, particularly the human mind, can consider it or attend 
to it?8 as it is without attending to its “constituents” or concomitants. Below, 
in 2.7, I will show that the way that "human" signifies the mana of “human,” 
i.e., HUMAN, is different from the way that the same expression, i.e., “human,” 
signifies the ma'nà of “rational,” i.e., RATIONAL, or the mana of “animal,” i.e., 
ANIMAL. In Text 15 below, Avicenna explains that RATIONAL and ANIMAL are 
“parts of" HUMAN, and HUMAN "contains" those ma‘ani. I take “constituency” 
in Text 8 to be the same as “being part of” in Text 15, a part-whole relation 


37 Ibn Sina, Mantiq al-Masriqiyyin [The Logic of the Easterners], ed. M. al-Khatib and 
‘A. al-Qatla (Cairo: al-Maktaba as-salafiyya, 1910), 11. 

38 By attending to a manā, one enters into an epistemological relation with it, and forms 
a conception (tasawwur) of it. Hence, one becomes cognizant/aware of the ma na. The 
understood content, which ontologically speaking is the manā imprinted in the mind, 
as a relatum of the epistemological relation of ‘being attended to’ is the conception of the 
ma‘na. 
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that holds between ma'ant. If my working hypothesis, namely that ma‘ani do 
not occupy a fixed ontological ‘category, holds, then this part-whole relation 
is rather different from the part-whole relation that holds between entities 
that fall under a fixed ontological ‘category. For instance, elsewhere I have 
shown that for Avicenna, “animality” (or in my notation ANIMAL) in its generic 
sense (ma'nà jinsi), namely as a genus, only exists in the soul, and “what exist 
among concrete particulars (al-a‘yan) are [different] species of it.”39 However, 
HUMAN, in its specific sense, namely as a species, exists among concrete 
particulars. Given my interpretation that ANIMAL is a constituent or part of 
HUMAN, it seems to follow that something, namely HUMAN, exists among con- 
crete particulars but a constituent or part of it, namely ANIMAL, does not. I am 
committed to this conclusion. The ‘constituency’ or ‘part-whole’ relation, in 
this use, holds between mant. It may be said that ma'ani have different modes 
of existence and in each mode they have different ontological attributes. To 
invent a piece of terminology, RATIONAL and ANIMAL are “intensional, not 
ontological, constituents or parts of HUMAN. Thus, a ma‘nd may exist among 
concert particulars whereas some of its intensional constituents or parts do 
not. This (intensional) constituency relation also explains why the mana of 
the definition of “N” can convey the manā of “N” and the definition of “N” can 
explicate the name “N.” This may be put together like a bottom-up explanation: 
ma'àni come into intensional constituency relations, and this is the ground for 
the definition of “N” to “convey” the ma'nà of “N” on the epistemic level — and 
this, in turn, is the ground for the definition of “N” to “explicate” the name “N” 
on the linguistic level.4° 

The last sentence of Text 8 adds another level of complexity to Avicenna's 
semantics of manā. After he explicates the sense in which a single ma'na is 
determined/definite, he adds: “even though the mind can attend, in another 
time, to other ma'ani in it or by/with it or cannot.’ This suggests that a single 
determined/definite manā may have a *modal/temporal" property in virtue 
of which it can be attended to by the mind, in a different time, via its constitu- 
ents or concomitants. I put emphasis on “in a different time," assuming that 


39 Seyed N. Mousavian and Seyed H. Saadat Mostafavi, "Avicenna on the Origination of the 
Human Soul,” Oxford Studies in Medieval Philosophy 5 (2017): 63. 

40 The above explanation is not intended to give the order of explanation between the unity 
of the manā of “N; the unity of (the manā of) the definition of “N,” and the unity of the 
essence of N. If N hasan essence, it is quite natural to assume that the unity of the essence 
of N can explain the unity of the ma'nà of “N” and also the unity of (the manā of) the 
definition of “N? If N has no essence, e.g., the void, the “unity” of the manā of “N, has a 
different meaning and a different explanation (see my On the Letter on the Unreal Forms 
(manuscript)). 
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Avicenna presupposes that the mind cannot consider a manā by both “not 
attending to something from which it is constituted” and “attending to some- 
thing from which it is constituted” at one instant of attention/reflection. If 
a mana cannot be attended to as it is, which implies that at each instant of 
attention the mind attends to “something from which it is constituted or [to 
something] acquired by/with it,’ then that manā is not a single determined/ 
definite ma‘na. An example, I speculate, would be RATIONAL ANIMAL; the 
mind always attends to this mana via its constituents. 

The question of identity of HUMAN and RATIONAL ANIMAL raises thorny 
issues to which I cannot do justice here. For example, the problem of indi- 
viduation of ma'ani and the problem of transparency of ma‘Gni. Let me briefly 
explain these two problems. 

Assuming a version of Leibniz's principle of indiscernibility of identicals, 
according to which if x is identical to y, then x and y are indiscernible, namely 
they share all their properties, and given that HUMAN is a single manda and 
RATIONAL ANIMAL is a composite mand, it follows by modus tollens that 
HUMAN is not identical to RATIONAL ANIMAL.*! Nonetheless, it might be 
objected that so far as ma'ani are at stake this formulation of Leibniz’s prin- 
ciple is naive and properties like being single and being composite should not 
be permitted to figure in the identity principle for mant. I suppose that this 
objection may be resisted once one takes ma‘ani to be fine-grained entities 
that are partly individuated by the way that the mind takes them. This latter 
claim, in turn, may be justified, for example, by Avicenna's famous division 
amongst three aspects of a “quiddity,” namely the quiddity inasmuch as it is 
that quiddity, the quiddity inasmuch as it is in external reality, and the quiddity 
inasmuch as it is in conception,*? and the fact that Avicenna refers to the quid- 
dity in itself as one manā, distinct from the other two aspects: 


[Text 9.] Animal in itself is a meaning (mana), regardless of whether it 
exits in external reality or is conceived in the soul. In itself it is neither 
general nor particular (Ahass). [...] Rather, animal in itself is something 
conceived in the mind and in accordance with its conception as animal 
itis simply animal. If with this it is [also] conceived as general, particular 
(khass) and the like, then an idea (manda) additional to its being animal, 
occurring (ya'ridu) accidentally to animality, is conceived with it.43 


41  HereIonly consider the notion of “absolute identity.” 

42  IbnSina, As-Sif@’, al-Ilahiyyat, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 10-12. 

43 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Madkhal [The Isagoge], 65 (the translation is taken from 
Michael E. Marmura, Probing in Islamic Philosophy: Studies in the Philosophies of Ibn 
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Below, in 3.1, I will discuss what Avicenna means by “generality” or “unique- 
ness" of a manā (this is different from universality vs. particularity). In Text 9, 
however, Marmura interprets Avicenna as talking about universality vs. partic- 
ularity, which may be a reasonable interpretation. Part of the text, which I have 
omitted above, is devoted to an argument for the claim that the ma na animal- 
ity in itself is neither general nor particular. What matters for my purposes here 
is that considering the manda animality in itself is making a new ma‘na with 
a new semantic behaviour. This suggests that ma‘ani are fine-grained entities 
that are partly individuated by the way that the mind takes them.*4 

A related issue is the problem of transparency of ma@ni, which I roughly 
discuss below. In Text 16, Avicenna says that: 


when everybody is talked to by a name, he understands something and 
becomes aware/cognizant of (waqafa 'ala) what the name signifies if he 
knows the language. But no one becomes aware of the (genuine) defini- 
tion but one who has well practiced the art of logic.*5 


The notion of transparency of ma‘ani can be formulated by the following prin- 
ciple, namely (TRA) (M, and M, are variables ranging over ma'ani, S is an agent, 
and for simplicity I have dropped any reference to the “context”): 


(TRA) If M, = M, then S is aware of M, iff S is aware of M. ^6 


Sina, al-Ghazali and other Major Muslim Thinkers (Binghamton, NY: Global Academic 
Publishing, 2005), 49; modified). 

44 The problem of the identity criterion for intensional entities in contemporary philosophy 
of logic and language runs deep and has various alternative solutions. For a brief encyclo- 
pedic introduction, see George Bealer, "Intensional Entities,” in Routledge Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (London: Routledge, 1998), 803-7. 

45 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhan [The Healing, The Logic, The Demonstration], ed 
A. ‘Afifi (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-amiriyya, 1956), 1.5, 69. See also note 38 above. 

46 Inthe same vein, but in modern (analytic) philosophy, the problem of identity of Fregean 
senses is a hard problem (see Kevin C. Klement, “The Number of Senses,” Erkenntnis 
58 (2003): 303-23). There is a similar, but different, debate on the sameness of Fregean 
thoughts. At least three different criteria for the sameness of thoughts, namely logical 
equivalence, intensional isomorphism, and epistemic equipollence, are attributed to 
Frege. (Note: (TRA) also employs the idea of epistemic equipollence.) The debate on these 
views is ongoing: see, e.g., Susanna Schellenberg, "Sameness of Fregean Sense,’ Synthese 
189 (2012): 163-75, for a defense of epistemic equipollence, and Mark Textor, “Frege’s 
Recognition Criterion for Thoughts and Its Problems,’ Synthese 195 (2018): 2677—96, for a 
criticism of it. 
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Given (TRA), it follows that HUMAN is not identical to RATIONAL ANIMAL 
since one may be aware of HUMAN (as the manā of *human") just in virtue 
of knowing the language and not be aware of RATIONAL ANIMAL (as the 
mana of the definition of "human") due to lack of logical knowledge; broadly 
construed.^? 

Here I cannot settle the issues with regard to the identity of ma'ant. Based 
on my presupposition that ma‘ani are hyper-intensional entities, I would 
like to suggest, on behalf of Avicenna, that in this case the ma'nà of “human” 
and the manā of “rational animal" are not identical. Nevertheless, in a scien- 
tific context, "human" and “rational animal" mean the same thing. This can 
be explained by the fact that “rational animal" explicates “human,” and this, 
in turn, may be explained by means of the intensional constituency relation 
that holds between the manā of “rational,” namely RATIONAL, and the mana 
of “animal, namely ANIMAL, on the one hand, and the manā of “human,” 
namely HUMAN, on the other hand. Nonetheless, in general, there is a differ- 
ence between the ma'nà of the definition of “N” and the manā of “N?” The 
latter is such that the mind can attend to it without attending to its constituent 
mani. In this sense, ma'ani may be opaque with regard to their constituents. 
For this reason, the manā of “N” is a determined/definite single manā. The 
former, namely the ma‘na of the definition of “N,” is such that the mind can- 
not attend to it without attending to its constituent mani. For this reason, 
the manā of the definition of “N” is not a determined/definite single mana. 
This account, centred on the analysability of ma‘ani, raises the possibility of 
another distinction among ma'ànt which is crucial for Avicenna's philosophy. 


2.5 Ma‘na May Be Simple (basit) 

Avicenna, on some occasions, describes some mani as simple (basit). Being 
simple, in this sense, may easily be conflated with being single (mufrad). 
Avicenna might occasionally use "simple" and "single" interchangeably; after 


47 It might be objected that Avicenna's mani are not subject to (TRA). Accordingly, the 
objection continues, the manā M, may be identical to the ma'nà M, even if, in some 
context, S is aware of M, but S is not aware of M,. This implies that "S is aware of...” is an 
intensional context in which co-referential terms may behave differently. How this can 
be explained is a different story. One might argue that a single ma‘nd may be taken in dif- 
ferent ways via an awareness/cognition "relation," assuming that awareness/cognition is 
an epistemic relation. This approach makes ma àni multi-sided, as objects of awareness, 
and leads to a totally different interpretation of Avicenna. It may also be the case that 
ma'ani come in different varieties, some may satisfy (TRA) and some may not. The ques- 
tion hinges partly on how ma'ani are individuated and partly on how they are accessed. 
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all some ma'ani are both single and simple. However, in general, these are dif- 
ferent properties of ma‘ani. Consider: 


[Text 10.] A simple manā is one such that it is not possible for the intel- 
lect (al-'aql) to consider in it (ya'tabiru fih) any combination (at-taalluf) 
or composition (at-tarakkub) of some [other] ma@ni. Hence, it is not 
possible to genuinely define it (tahdiduh). And this is like the intellect 
(al-'agl) or the soul (an-nafs). And whatever in which that [namely, some 
combination or composition of some other mani] can be considered, it 
[manā] is not simple. And this is like humanity and animality; they can 
be divided into different ma'ani by means of genuine definition.^? 


A simple ma'nà is a ma'nà that it is not possible for the intellect to take as 
the object of its own act of attending, which is some form of considering, and 
"conceive" some combination or composition of other ma'ani "in" it. This is not 
necessarily the case with a single manā. A single manā like HUMAN, which 
Avicenna refers to by *humanity" may be considered by the intellect as being 
composed of two other ma'àni, namely ANIMAL and RATIONAL. This implies 
that the ma'nà of "human" is genuinely definable and thus is not simple. What 
makes the manā of “human,” i.e., HUMAN, single is that the mind can con- 
sider it as it is, namely as a whole, overlook its “intensional” constituents, and 
detach it from its concomitants. What makes the ma'nà of the “soul” simple, 
in contrast, is that the intellect cannot attend to it and "conceive" it as having 
some combination or composition of other ma'ani "in" itself. This implies that 
the ma'nà of the "soul" is not genuinely definable. Moreover, it suggests that if 
there is a complex/composite expression that signifies the soul itself, i.e., as 
the soul exists in reality, via the signification of the parts of the expression, the 
mana of this complex/composite expression is not "in" the ma'nà of the “soul.” 
Otherwise it would be possible for the intellect to attend to the manā of the 
"soul" and “conceive” some combination or composition of other ma'ant in it. 
Avicenna's opening paragraph in De anima corroborates this reading: 


[Text 11.] Chapter 1. On proving the soul and its genuine definition inas- 
much as (tahdiduhuha min haytu) it is the soul. 

[...] In short, whatever is a principle for the derivation of the activities 
that are not in one way devoid of will ('adimatun lil-irada), we call the 
“soul.” This expression [i.e., the "soul" (an-nafs)] is a name for this thing 


48 Ibn Sina, At-Ta'ligat [The Annotations], ed. S. H. Mousavian (Tehran: Iranian Institute of 
Philosophy Press, 2013), 41. 
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not with respect to its substance (la min haytu jawharihi), but in virtue 
of a certain relationship [that] it has, namely, in virtue of its being the 
principle for these activities.49 


Let me emphasise two points in Text 11. First, in the title, Avicenna introduces 
the chapter as “on the genuine definition of the soul.’ This might seem to con- 
tradict what he says in Text 10, where he introduces the soul as an example 
of something that “it is not possible” to genuinely define. Second, Avicenna’s 
proviso on the relationship between the expression “soul” and what it signifies 
calls for clarification. Avicenna claims that “soul” does not signify the soul with 
respect to its substance; rather it is a name of its significatum in virtue of its 
significatum’s “being the principle for these activities,’ namely the activities 
that do not constitute the substance of the soul. Both points are consistent 
with how I interpret simple ma'ant. Let me elaborate. 

The ma‘na of the "soul" is single and simple; it is possible for the intellect 
to attend to it as it is, namely as a whole, and it is not possible for the intellect to 
"conceive" some combination or composition of other mani in it. Thus, the 
"soul" inasmuch it signifies a substance is not genuinely definable since it has 
no genus or differentia. For Avicenna, the soul as a substance is simple. No 
simple substance is genuinely definable and thus the name that primarily sig- 
nifies it as a substance has a simple ma' na. This simple thing or amr cannot 
genuinely be defined, though it may be definable via a particular aspect or 
inasmuch as it has a property. Note that the possession of this property is not 
constitutive of the manā of the “soul.” For this reason Avicenna talks about 
the “genuine definition [of the soul] inasmuch as (tahdiduhuha min haytu) it 
is the soul" (my emphasis) in the title of Text n. Then, in the body of Text 11, he 
explains how one may signify the soul by a composite expression. The ma‘na 
of the composite expression "a principle for the derivation of the activities that 
are not in one way devoid of will" is neither single nor simple. But this does not 
threaten the thesis that the manā of the "soul" is simple and single because 
that composite manā is not "in" the ma‘na of the “soul”; in my language, it 
is external to the manā of the “soul.” And because of this, Avicenna claims 
that: "this expression [i.e., the “soul” (an-nafs)] is a name for this thing not with 
respect to its substance.” To explain this, I need to return to Avicenna's Isagoge: 


49 Ibn Sina, AS-Sif@, at-Tabityyat, an-Nafs, ed. and trans. F. Rahman, in Avicenna's De Anima 
(Arabic Text): Being the Psychological part of Kitab al-Shifa’ (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959), 4; trans. T. Alpina, presented at the University of Gothenburg, 28 April 2017, 
slightly revised. 
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[Text 12.] If something is [such that] its mad is single (mufrad) and not 
assembled (ghayru multa'im) from other mani, it is not permitted to 
signify its essence (yudalla 'ala datih) except by an expression (lafz) that 
only reaches for (yatanawalu) that essence alone, and that would be its 
name and nothing else and there would be nothing more than the sin- 
gle expression which is its name that explicates (yashrahu) its quiddity 
(mahiyyatah).50 


I read the first sentence of Text 12 as follows. If a mana is both single and 
simple, namely not assembled (ghayru multa'im) from other ma'ani, then the 
only way to signify the essence alone, to signify the essence and nothing else — 
for instance, not signifying a concomitant of the essence — is to have a single 
expression (with no compositional structure), i.e., its name, that only reaches 
for that essence alone. Take for example the "intellect": the ma'na of the "intel- 
lect" is both single and simple, the expression "intellect" is a name for the 
intellect inasmuch as it is a substance, namely the expression only reaches for 
the essence alone. With the "soul," however, the story is slightly different. The 
mana of the "soul" is single and simple but the “soul” signifies the soul not as 
a name that “only reaches for that essence alone [...] and nothing else.” Recall 
Text 11: “soul” “is a name for this thing not with respect to its substance (la min 
haytu jawharihi), but in virtue of a certain relationship that this substance has, 
namely, in virtue of its being the principle for these activities." It seems to fol- 
low that single and simple ma'ani may be signified in different ways. 


2.6 Ma‘na and Ways of Signification 
Let us return to where we left Avicenna's Categories: 


[Text 13.] And of the examples we mentioned above, nine of them do not 
signify the category in the way that the name signifies the manā (dalalat 
ul-ism ‘ala-l-ma‘na); rather, they signify the way that the name signifies 
what possesses the mana (dalalat ul-ism ‘ala di-l-ma‘n@) since it is better 
known/acquainted with (a'raf), then from it we turn to the ma'nà and this 
is because our expression “white” is not a name for the quality (kayftyya); 
rather, it is a name for the thing that possess the quality (du kayfiyya), 
and this is the substance. Nevertheless, this is a reminder for the exis- 
tence of the quality. Thus, the white, like Zayd or karbas [i.e., white linen 
cotton] is better known [via acquaintance] to the imagination than the 
whiteness (bayad) which is the quality alone (mujarrad ul-kayftyya) and 


50 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Madkhal | The Isagoge], 48. 
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the imagination, in such cases, is closer to us than the intellect (asbaqu 
ilayna fi hadih il-umur min al-‘aql). Hence, when the white comes to your 
mind (akhtarta bi-balika al-bayad), which is something that possesses 
the whiteness, this signifies the whiteness in the way that the manā sig- 
nifies the manā, or the thing (al-amr) [signifies] the thing (a/-amr). And 
the category is not the white, rather [it is] whiteness.5! 


As I read Text 13, Avicenna introduces three ways of signification: (1) the way 
that the name signifies the manda (which I refer to as the “name-ma‘nd,” or 
“NM,” way of signification), (2) the way that the name signifies what possesses 
the ma'nà (which I refer to as the *name-the-possessor-of-ma' nà;,' or “NP,” way 
of signification) and (3) the way that the manā or "thing" (al-amr) signifies 
another ma‘nd or "thing" (which I refer to as the *ma/na-ma'nà;' or “MM,” way 
of signification).?? 

As with the expressions for the categories, Avicenna's contention is that 
only in one case, i.e., the expression for a substance, does the expression signify 
the corresponding category, i.e., the substance, in the NM way of signification. 
Thus, the substance, signified this way, is a ma'na. Recall Avicenna's example, 
namely “human.” The name “human” signifies the ma‘nd essentially intended 
by a proper use of "human," namely HUMAN (illustrated in Figure 3.1 above). 
Note that the manā of “human,” however, is not the same as the manā of "sub- 
stance." An interesting question is: does the expression “human,” as a name, 
signify the ma‘na of "substance" in the NM way of signification? I suppose 
not. In the external world, there are humans and every human has an essence. 
In this case, the manā of "human" is the same as the essence of human as 
intended by the mind (recall Text 1). The essence of one human as intended by 
the mind is the same ma'nà as the essence of another human as intended 
by the mind. The essence of human, in turn, is "constituted" by being a sub- 
stance (recall “intensional constituency”). This constitution relation makes 
the expression “human” signify the manā of “human” first and primarily 
and the ma‘na of "substance" in virtue of that. Let's schematically represent 
this in the following figure: 


51 Ibn Sina, A8-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Maqilat [The Categories], 58. 

52 For now, I assume that in the last sentence of Text 13 Avicenna uses al-ma‘nd and al-'amr, 
generally translated as "thing," interchangeably, though below I will suggest that they dif- 
fer in some subtle semantic features. It is noteworthy that both terms have technical and 
non-technical uses. 
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NM 
Expression "human" — — — — Ma'nà of “human” 


= Essence of human (as intended by the mind) 


z Substance that is such and so 


FIGURE 3.2 The name-ma'nà way of signification 


The example for the NP way of signification is the way that "white" signi- 
fies whiteness as a category. This category, if we take Text 13 not to contain a 
semantic shift in the use of ma'nà all along, is a manā, or more precisely the 
mana essentially intended by the expression “whiteness,” or in my notation 
WHITENESS. “White,” as Avicenna explains, signifies the thing that possesses 
WHITENESS because the white object "is better known (via acquaintance) to 
the imagination,’ and the imagination “is closer to us than the intellect” in 
such cases. The latter claim may be understood as giving the imagination, as a 
power of the human soul, a more central role than the intellect, in the associa- 
tion processes involved in this way of signification (recall Text 2). 

The third way of signification seems to contribute here as part of the second 
way: the white thing as a ma‘na or amr signifies whiteness as another ma‘na 
or amr, hence the MM way of signification. The way that “white” signifies 
whiteness is by signifying what possesses the whiteness (via the NP way of sig- 
nification) and then what possesses the whiteness signifies whiteness itself (via 
the MM way of signification). 

We may put these two together in the following figure: 


Whiteness (i.e. the mere/pure quality) 


MMT 


Expression *white" — NF. white object/thing (e.g. Zayd) 


FIGURE 3.3 The name-the-possessor-of-ma'nà way of signification and the ma nà-ma'nà way 
of signification 


Returning to the first way of signification, namely NM signification, “human” 
signifies the mana of "human" not because it signifies something that pos- 
sesses this manā; there is no “possession” relation between the manā of 
"human" and a human. A human is essentially a human. In contrast, “white” 
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does signify the ma'nà of “whiteness” because "white" signifies something that 
possesses the whiteness. The thing that is white does not need to be essentially 
white, nor is it whiteness. 

Avicenna then considers a different combination of the ways of “significa- 
tion,” shortly after he mentions the above three ways: 


[Text 14.] Thus, the expressions that signify substances (al-jawahir), sig- 
nify the essence (ad-dat) only [and they do this] by way of signification 
of the name and do not signify anything (al-amr) that this essence may 
be related to, neither by way of signification of the name nor by way of 
signification of manā. When you utter/express “whiteness” this utter- 
ance/expression signifies the ma‘na of “whiteness” for you by way of the 
signification of the name [namely NM] and also signifies another ma‘na 
for you. And that is because as you hear the expression “whiteness” and 
understand it, in most cases your mind makes the initiative to bring to 
your understanding another thing, which is the white.5% 


The expression “whiteness” signifies whiteness in the NM way of significa- 
tion. Whiteness, however, does not “signify the possessor of mand,’ or at least 
Avicenna does not use this language. He also makes the proviso that this rela- 
tion occurs “in most cases.” Finally, when he wants to refer to that which is 
“signified” by whiteness, in some sense, he does not mention any particular 
white object, rather he describes it as “another thing which is the white.’ The 


following figure may represent this case: 


NM : 
Expression “whiteness” ——————® Whiteness (i.e. the mere/pure quality) 


MM4 


A thing which is white (e.g. Zayd) 


FIGURE 3.4 The name-ma‘nd way of signification with no ma'/nà-ma'nà way of signification. 


MM} represents the relationship between whiteness and a thing which is 
white, for instance Zayd. Avicenna is reluctant to call this relation, “significa- 
tion of the name" (i.e., NM), since whiteness is not a name, or "signification of 
the ma'n” (i.e., MM). I interpret this as follows: for Avicenna, the signification 


53 Ibn Sina, A8-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Maqulat | The Categories], 58 (emphases are mine). 
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relation between the white object, insofar as he (it) is white, and whiteness 
is not symmetric: the white object signifies whiteness, but whiteness may not 
bring to mind a thing that is white, for example when one merely reflects on 
the nature of whiteness. Thus, what is represented by MM3, properly speaking, 
is not a way of signification on the level of the other three ways. 

The above ways of signification should not be conflated with the varieties 
of vocal signification. The relationship between the manā of "human" and the 
mana of “rational animal" is not that the former possesses the latter. It is true 
that the mand of “rational animal" signifies the quiddity or essence of human. 
However, it is not true that HUMAN possesses RATIONAL ANIMAL. HUMAN 
is "constituted" by, as Text 8 suggests, or "contains," as Text 15 suggests below, 
RATIONAL and ANIMAL. In other words, the latter two ma'àni “are combined" 
(muallaf) in the mana of “human.” I explain this in the next section. 


2.7 Ma‘na and the Varieties of Vocal Signification 

In his later works, Avicenna introduces three varieties of vocal signification, 
not with respect to the relata of signification, but rather with respect to the 
relation that holds between an expression and what it signifies: 


[Text 15.] There are three varieties of signification (asnafu ad-dalala) 
according to which an expression signifies the manā: correspondence 
(al-mutabaqa), containment (tadammun), and implication (iltizam), 
and this is to be transferred [to another ma' na] by way of the [first] 
mana. Signification by correspondence is like [the signification by 
which] the expression “human” signifies rational animal. Signification 
by containment is like [the signification by which the expression] 
“human” signifies rational or that [it signifies] animal because in fact 
any one of them is part of ( juz'u) what “human.” signifies by way of cor- 
respondence. And signification by implication is like [the signification 
by which the expression] “created” signifies creator and [the expression] 
"father" [signifies] child and [the expression] “roof” [signifies] wall and 
[the expression] “human” [signifies] [capable of ] laughter. And this signi- 
fies first (awwalan), through signification by correspondence, the ma‘na 
it [i.e., the expression] signifies primarily (awwalan) and this ma'nà is 
such that another ma'nà is accompanying it, and then the mind is trans- 
ferred to that second manā which accords with the first manā and 
accompanies it.54 


54 Ibn Sina, Mantiq al-Masriqiyy [The Logic of the Easterners], ed. M. al-Khatib and 
‘A. al-Qatla (Cairo: al-Maktaba as-salafiyya, 1910), 14-15 (emphases are mine). 
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Avicenna gives as an example of the first variety of vocal signification, i.e., 
signification by correspondence, the "semantic" fact that “human” signifies the 
mand RATIONAL ANIMAL. Recall Figure 3.1. The expression "human" signifies 
HUMAN, as a single mana. The definition of “human” signifies its own manā 
and explicates the expression “human” by conveying the mana of “human.” 
We have already seen that the relationship between the two mani, namely 
HUMAN and RATIONAL ANIMAL, is a form of “correspondence” with some 
epistemic constraints (see below). In Text 15, Avicenna adds that the expres- 
sion "human" also signifies the manā of the definition of "human," namely 
RATIONAL ANIMAL, by way of correspondence. 

In another location, Avicenna indicates that there are epistemic constraints 
on the correspondence between an expression and its manā: 


[Text 16.] It becomes necessary to know that the difference between one 
who is instructed in passing by a name, and the one who is instructed 
in detail by a (genuine) definition, is not negligible. Thus, when every- 
body is talked to by a name, he understands something and becomes 
aware of (waqafa 'ala) what the name signifies if he knows the language. 
But no one becomes aware of the (genuine) definition but one who has 
well practiced the art of logic (al-murtad bi saná'at il-mantiq). Therefore, 
one of the two things [i.e., understanding something from the name] is 
acquaintance (matifa) and the second [i.e., understanding the genuine 
definition] is knowledge ('ilman), as the sense [i.e., sensation] (al-hiss) is 
acquaintance and the intellect [i.e., the intellection] is knowledge.55 


Though the expression "human" signifies both the manā of "human" and the 
mana of the definition of “human” by way of correspondence, it does not follow 
that one who understands the expression “human” knows all the significations 
(by correspondence or by other varieties of vocal signification) of the expres- 
sion “human.” Assuming that HUMAN and RATIONAL ANIMAL are distinct 
mani, I conclude that Avicenna is a pluralist vis-à-vis what an utterance of 
an expression signifies by correspondence. To comprehend some signification 
of an expression, one may only need to know the language. To comprehend 
some other signification of an expression, one may need additional training. 


55 Ibn Sīnā, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhàn [The Demonstration], 1.5, 69. Avicenna’s use of the 
same term, namely acquaintance (ma'rifa), for both conceiving by a name and conceiving 
through sense-perception, suggests that for him some linguistic devices of acquaintance, 
i.e., names, and some epistemic means of acquaintance, i.e., senses, are similar (in signifi- 
cant respects). 
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Particularly, one needs logical training in order to comprehend a genuine 
definition. 

Turning again to Text 15, the expression "human" signifies the parts of the 
definition of "human," namely RATIONAL and ANIMAL, by way of contain- 
ment. The third variety of vocal signification comprises a signification by 
correspondence and a relationship between the manā signified in this way 
and another ma'nà that accompanies the first one. The accompanying relation 
is a ‘necessary’ relation, understood as implication. Thus, the name of this type 
of signification: “by implication.” Avicenna introduces the implication relation 
as a relation that holds between the following pairs of ma'ani, for example: 
CREATED and CREATOR, FATHER and CHILD, ROOF and WALL.56 As a result, 
the expression that signifies, by way of correspondence, the first mana in each 
pair signifies, by way of implication, the second manā. Thus, the notion of 
"vocalsignification by implication" is as rich as the notion of "implication." The 
latter is best studied in relation to Avicenna's logic and I will not try to explore 
it here.57 


3 Semantics of manā in Context 


Before returning to the contemporary debate on the interpretation of mana, 
we need to widen the scope of this study by examining a few features of ma‘na 
in some theoretically significant contexts. Particularly, I would like to study 
some aspects of Avicenna's semantics of manā in relation to his logic and 
epistemology. 


3.1 The Semantics of mana in Relation to Logic 

Ma ‘ant play significant roles in Avicenna’s logic; I propose to consider them 
as "logical objects.’5§ This proposal should be assessed elsewhere. Here, I 
would like to focus on two aspects of ma'ant: particularity vs. universality and 


56 Roof and wall may not be good examples in contemporary English; cars and pavilions 
have roofs but no walls. Here, one may put such counterexamples aside. 

57 Forarecent study of these varieties of vocal signification in the context of Avicenna's logic 
see Riccardo Strobino, "Per Se, Inseparability, Containment and Implication: Bridging the 
Gap between Avicenna's Theory of Demonstration and Logic of the Predicables,’ Oriens 
44 (2016): 181-266. 

58 Iam not claiming credit for this proposal. Abdelhamid I. Sabra has long ago suggested 
that "This means that the secondary concepts, the proper object of logic, not only are 
reflected in language but are generated by it" (A. I. Sabra, "Avicenna on the Subject Matter 
of Logic," The Journal of Philosophy 77:1 (1980), 763). Having said that, I am not sure to 
what extent my analysis of Avicenna's ma'ani accords with Sabra's. For one thing, I am 
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uniqueness vs. generality. I have chosen these aspects because, first, they are 
intimately connected to the semantics of ma'ani and, second, they are fun- 
damental for explaining other logical roles of ma‘ani. More specifically, I will 
attempt to explain how particularity and universality as well as uniqueness 
and generality are logical properties of ma‘ani and can be interpreted in the 
framework I introduced above. 

Let us consider particularity vs. universality first. A ma‘nd may be particular 
in the following sense: 


[Text 17.] [The particular simple utterance] is that whose unique {ma‘na} 
cannot possibly be {for} anything more than a unique thing — either with 
respect to existence or in accordance with the imagination. Rather, its 
very {understood content] (mafhumiht) precludes this. [An example is] 
our utterance "Zayd" (used for him being pointed at}; for the {ma‘na} 
of "Zayd" — if taken as a unique {manā} — is the unique essence (dat) of 
Zayd. It is neither possible in existence nor in the imagination for it to be 
for anything other than the unique essence of Zayd since the [pointing] 
precludes this. So if you say, "This sun" or “This man,” nothing other than 
[this very man and this very sun] is allowed to participate in it.59 


An expression is particular because its ma'nà is particular. A ma'nà is particu- 
lar only if it is such that it cannot possibly be for more than one thing (or occur 
(waqa'a) more than once).9? What is understood from a particular expression, 


reluctant to refer to ma‘ani as “concepts,” though ‘understood contents’ (mafahim) and 
‘conceptions’ (tasawwurat) can be construed in terms of ma'ani (see note 38 above). 

59 Ibn Sina, An-Najat (al-Mantiq), trans. A. Q. Ahmed, in The Deliverance: Logic (Karachi: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), 6. I have revised Ahmed’s translation. In his translation, 
the way that the proper name "Zayd" is used for Zayd, namely “used for him, being 
pointed at/denoted,” has not been translated (cf. Ibn Sina, An-Najat [The Salvation], ed. 
M. T. Danespajüh (Tehran: Entesarat-e Danesgah-e Tehran, 13648/ 1985), 10). Asa result, his 
translation of another phrase as “the denotation precludes this” does not properly con- 
nect to the way that the name is introduced. Here, Avicenna uses two terms derived from 
the same root, namely musar and išāra, meaning “pointed” and "pointing." Elsewhere (Ibn 
Sina, As-Sifa? al-Ilahiyyat, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 25), he relates the semantics 
of pronouns to that of demonstratives. The word isara also appears in the last sentence of 
Text 17. To represent these semantic interconnections in English, I have inserted “used for 
him, being pointed at" into the text, used “pointing” instead of “denotation” consistently 
and added a translation of isara, interpreted in the passive sense as “pointed,” to the last 
sentence. Finally, I use ma‘nd itself and translate *mafhüm" as “understood content.” 

60 The modal characterisation of ‘particularity, covering both external existence and exis- 
tence in imagination, might be compared to a conception of ‘rigidity’ in Kripke (contra 
superficial appearances, ‘particularity’ may resemble the de jure conception of ‘rigidity, 
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the understood content (or the “manā as conceived" or “imprinted in the 
soul") precludes the possibility of signifying multiple objects. The ma‘na 
of the expression “Zayd,” or what “Zayd” signifies, is the unique essence (dat) of 
Zayd. Recall Figure 3.1. If N has an essence, as in the case of Zayd, then, as 
Text 17 explains, the manā of “Zayd” is the (unique) essence (dat) of Zayd “as 
intended by the mind" or “signified.” Thus, the ma‘na of “Zayd” cannot possibly 
be for anyone else. In this sense, the expression “Zayd” is particular. 

The same story goes for the expression "This sun" and "This man.” Avicenna 
here talks about proper uses of these complex demonstrative expressions 
which are accompanied by proper acts of demonstration or pointing (al-isara), 
with the intention to signify one and only one object. This may explain why 
the terminology of ‘pointing’ is essential to Text 17. The expression “this man" 
is particular because the ma'nà of “this man" is particular. Therefore, the 
understood content of “this man,” or its “manā as conceived,’ precludes 
the possibility of signifying more than a unique object. The same theme, 
with the very same example, is repeated elsewhere.®! 

A manā may be universal: 


[Text 18.] [The universal simple utterance] signifies the many by way of 
one coinciding ma‘na ((bi ma'nà wahid muttafiq)}. | These may be] either 
many with respect to existence (such as man) or many with respect to 
what the {estimation} (tawahhum) allows (such as the sun). In sum, the 
universal is an utterance whose very {understood content} (mafhum) 
does not preclude that its {manā} be shared by many. If anything pre- 
cludes [it — i.e. the utterance from being shared by many —] from this, it is 
something other than the very {understood content} of [the utterance].9? 


What has been added in curly brackets is crucial for my reading: "The univer- 
sal simple expression signifies the many by way of one coinciding manā.” The 
relational character of a manā, if we can talk this way, is toward-the-object. 
The relational character of a mafhüm, or an understood content (translated by 
Ahmed as ‘sense’), is toward-the-mind. Thus, a universal simple expression is 


see Text 19 below). The anachronistic nature of this comparison, however, should not be 
neglected; for one thing, the existence conditions of ma‘ani are not necessarily identical 
to that of 'referents, in Kripke's language, and, for another thing, the modal space of pos- 
sible worlds is not necessarily included in the space of estimation/imagination. 

61  See,forexample,IbnSina, Danesname-ye Ala't (al-Mantiq) | Encyclopedia for ‘Ala’-ud-Dawla 
(The Logic)], ed. M. Meskat and M. Mo'in (Hamedan: Bu-Ali Sina University Publication, 
13835/2004), 12-13. 

62 Ibn Sina, The Deliverance: Logic, 6, slightly revised. 
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such that what is conceived from it, i.e., its “understood content" in my usage, 
does not preclude that what-it-signifies, i.e., its mand, be shared by many. 
Otherwise put, the ma‘nd as imprinted in the mind, namely what is conceived 
from it, does not preclude that the ma‘na itself be shared by many. According 
to this reading, the ma‘nd or the significandum is that which can be shared by 
many. Ontologically speaking, these ‘many’ may exist in the extramental world 
(such as a plurality of men), or they may exist in ‘estimation’ (tawahhum), 
which is a power of the human soul, such as a plurality of suns. Otherwise put, 
the instances that share the universal manā (assuming that a universal expres- 
sion has a universal ma na), may be extramental or mental. Again, the mental 
instances may themselves be conceived and thus have 'understood content' 
and they may be signified by expressions, and thus the corresponding expres- 
sions come to have ma na. However, the role that such instances play here with 
regard to the original expression is that they share that ma na. This reinforces 
that a ma'nà may occur in the external world, to be shared by objects that exist 
in the external world, and may occur in the mind, to be shared by objects that 
exist in the estimation/imagination. Avicenna's example, then, may be recon- 
strued as follows: The expression "sun" is universal even though it "signifies" 
one and only one object, i.e., the sun, in the external world. In fact, as Avicenna 
explains elsewhere, the expression "sun" signifies one and only one object in 
the external world and it is impossible to have more suns in reality: 


[Text 19.] The Universal is spoken of in three ways: [1] "Universal" is said 
of the {manā} by way of its being actually predicated of many - as, 
for example, the human being. [2] “Universal” is [also] predicated of a 
{manā} if it is permissible for it to be predicated of many, even if it is 
not a condition that these should exist in actuality — as, for example, the 
{mana of} “heptagonal house." For it is a universal inasmuch as it is in 
its nature to be predicable of many. But it does not follow necessarily 
that these many must exist — nay, not even one of them. [3] "Universal" 
is [also] said of the {manā} whose very conception {(tasawwiur)} does 
not prevent its being predicated of many. It is only prevented if some 
cause prevents it and proof indicates [such prevention]. An example of 
this is [the case of] the sun and the earth. For, inasmuch as these are 
intellectually apprehended as sun and earth, there is nothing to prevent 
the mind from allowing their {manā} to exist in many, unless a proof or 
an argument makes it known that this is impossible. This, then, would 
be impossible because of an external cause, not by reason of its very 
conception.® 


63 Ibn Sina, A8-Sifa’, al-Ilahiyyat, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 148-49, slightly revised. 
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Text 19 allows a three-fold distinction among universal expressions with 
regard to the modal profile of what they are or may be predicated of, call them 
“instances” of the universal: (1) a universal with actually many instances, (2) a 
universal with “metaphysically possible” many instances, and (3) a universal 
with metaphysically impossible but estimatively possible many instances. 
Accordingly, the expression “sun” belongs to the third category. It is univer- 
sal because what is conceived from it, i.e., its ‘understood content, does not 
preclude that its mana be shared by some objects in estimation, namely the 
suns that one may estimate in his or her mind. The existence of these suns in 
estimation (which are not suns, properly speaking) is necessarily impossible 
because of the metaphysics of the actual external world; however, they are esti- 
matively possible, so to speak, because the power of estimation, by dint of the 
semantics of manā, can “conceive” them.®* 

There is another distinction among manī which is related to their logical 
profile, crucial for Avicenna's philosophy, that is sometimes conflated with the 
previous distinction and sometimes ignored in the literature. Ma'ani, from a 
logical point of view, are divided into unique and general: 


[Text 20.] On the difference between unique (wahid) and general (G@mm) 
ma‘na. 

The unique mana, whatever manā be, is not essentially plural/many 
(la yatakattaru bi-datihi), otherwise [namely, if it were essentially plural], 
no unit (wahid) of it will exist [or be found], because its unit would be 
of the nature of that plural (mutakattir), and thus it would essentially 
be plural and requires (yaqtadi) plurality/multiplicity (takattur) essen- 
tially and that participates in (musarik) the manā [and it is] also in its 
nature, rather it is that manā. For example, [consider] whiteness: if it 
were essentially plural, then each and every exemplification instance 
(Sakhs) of its exemplification instances (askhas) requires plurality [...]. 
Thus, if we assume that a unique mana is essentially plural, we have nul- 
lified the plurality (katra), because it is a unit (wahid) of that and the 
plurality is composed of the unit.65 


Here is my explanation of Text 20: the unique ma'nà is not essentially plural; if 
the unique mana has one (or more) unit, the unit, which “is that manā,” does 
not essentially, namely in virtue of its essence, require the unit (or the ma na) 


to be more than one. A unique manā has exemplification instances (askhas) 


64 Thus, I am attributing to Avicenna the view that estimation, broadly construed, may go 
beyond the realm of metaphysical possibility. 
65  IbnSma,At-Ta'liqat [The Annotations], 554-55. 
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in the sense that each such instance is a unit of that ma‘na. In other words, the 
mana is fully present in each exemplification instance, and that instance by 
its very nature does not require multiplicity. Again, the manā, if it is unique, 
excludes being essentially plural. A general manā, in contrast, has this latter 


property: 


[Text 21.] A general manā requires plurality essentially, inasmuch as it is 
general. And a unique manā requires being unified (at-ta'ahhud) essen- 
tially, and its plurality is due to a means/cause (sabab).96 


A general manā is one that is essentially plural. It implies that a general 
mana has no unit as its exemplification instance because if its exemplifica- 
tion instance has the same essence as the manā (recall that the manā is the 
essence as intended by the mind and signified accordingly), then the exempli- 
fication instance is necessarily plural, violating the assumption that it is a unit. 

Assuming that the existence of anything that exists extramentally requires 
unity or being unified extramentally or among concrete particulars, it fol- 
lows that a general manā does not exist extramentally or among concrete 
particulars: 


[Text 22.] A general manā has no existence among concrete particu- 
lars (al-a‘yan); rather its existence is in the mind, like animal [which is 
a generic manā (manā al-jinsi)]. Thus, when its existence finds speci- 
fication (takhassasa) it is either human or another [specific] animal 
or one of its [alternative] divisions [i.e., species], and its specification 
(takhassusuhü) is due to a cause (bi 'illatin), not by its essence.9" 


The significance of the thesis that there are general ma' ani, and in particu- 
lar that the mana of "vegetative soul" and that of “animal soul" as attributed 
to humans do not exist among concrete particulars (al-a‘yan) in Avicenna's 
ontology of the human soul, has been explained elsewhere.® The result is that 
no vegetative soul or animal soul exists in humans in the sense that they exist 
in plants or animals. 

A manā, as a significandum with specific semantic roles, may be particular 
or universal (or neither, if not taken with respect to the domain of its “possible” 
instances), general or unique (depending on whether it is essentially plural or 


66  IbnSma, At-Ta liqat | The Annotations], 555 (emphasis is mine). 
67  IbnSma, At-Ta'liqat | The Annotations], 551 (emphasis is mine). 
68 . Mousavian and Mostafavi, "Avicenna on the Origination of the Human Soul,” 41-86. 
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not). Likewise, a manā has an epistemological profile; it may be intelligible, 
imaginable (through the estimation/imagination), or sensible. I will discuss 
this latter feature in the next section. 


3.2 The Semantics of mana in Relation to Epistemology 

On many occasions, Avicenna describes some ma ‘ani as intelligible (“al-ma‘na 
al-maqiul’).©° These intelligible manī may be identified with intelligible 
forms (suwar ul-m'aqula) when these forms serve certain semantic functions. 
Regarding the things that exist in the external world, the intelligible forms may 
be “derived,” “taken” (yu’khad), or, in a more technical sense, “abstracted” from 
some existing things or may not.7? In the latter case they have mental existence 
first and then achieve extra-mental existence: 


[Text 23.] Know that the intelligible {manā} may be {taken} (ywkhad) 
from the existing thing, as happens when, by astronomical observation 
and sensation, we ourselves {take} (akhadna), from the celestial sphere, 
its intelligible form (suratah ul--ma'qula)."! The intelligible form, however, 
may not be taken from the existent, but conversely — as, for example, 
[when] we intellectually apprehend (na‘qilu) the form of a building 
which we invent, and this intelligible form moves our organs until we 
bring about its existence. Thus, it would not have [first] existed and then 
we intellectually apprehend it, but [first] we intellectually apprehend it 
and then it exists.7? 


The intelligibility of some mani is reinforced by Avicenna’s characterisation 
of them as “universal ma ani.” Again note that not all universal manī have 


69 See, e.g. Ibn Sina, As-Sifa’, at-Tabiiyyat, an-Nafs [Avicenna’s De Anima], 215; Ibn Sina, 
An-Najat, at-Tabttyyat, an-Nafs, ed. and trans. F. Rahman, in Avicenna's Psychology: An 
English Translation of Kitab an-Najat (London: Oxford University Press, 1952), 48-49; Ibn 
Sina, As-Sifa’, al-Iláhiyyát in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 291; Ibn Sina, al-Mubahatat 
[The Discussions], ed. M. Bidarfar (Qum: Ente£arat-e Bidar, 13715/1992), 372. 

70  Icannot deal with the problems associated with Avicenna's view on abstraction here. I 
am developing my own interpretation elsewhere, Avicennan Abstraction (manuscript). 

71 I suppose that, for Avicenna, an intelligible form may only be apprehended (yudrak) 
by the intellect, independently of wherefrom the intelligible form is taken or how it is 
acquired, though this supposition is not crucial for my argument here. If so, “taking/ 
deriving" the intelligible mand from the existing thing “by astronomical observation and 
sensation" is not meant to imply that the intelligible form of the celestial sphere is per- 
ceived by the (external) senses. See my Avicennan Abstraction (manuscript). 

72 Ibn Sina, A3-Sifa^ al-Ilàhiyyát, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 291, slightly revised. 

73 See, for example, Ibn Sina, al-Mubahatat, 16n282. 
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actually existing “instances”; a general manā, e.g., the manā of “animal” in its 
generic sense, does not and cannot exist among concrete particulars since it 
is essentially plural. Finally, the intelligible ma‘ani contribute to Avicenna’s 
explanation of mental causation, as intelligible ma ant seem to be involved in 
the explanation of the movement of “our organs,” as in the case where we con- 
struct a building in accordance with our intelligible ma‘na of it (the second 
part of Text 23). This theme recurs in his later works as well.’4 The way that 
Avicenna talks about the “existence” of the intelligible form of the building 
when it is constructed suggests that the intelligible ma‘nd exists, in some sense, 
through the existence of the building. This leads to the question of the modes 
of existence of ma‘ani that I will not be discussing in this paper. However, the 
basic idea seems to be that the intelligible form of the building may exist in 
the mind with one mode of existence and may exist in the external world with 
another mode of existence (see my hypothesis in section one; ma‘ani do not 
occupy a fixed ontological category). 

In some other contexts, however, Avicenna introduces other ma'ani as sen- 
sible, in contrast with intelligible forms. Consider, for example, the following 
passage: 


[Text 24.] Concerning the sensible and intellectual volitions. 

The sensible volition is directed toward that which is like the sensible 
{manā} and the intellectual volition is directed toward that which is like 
the intelligible (mana). Any ma'nà predicated of a non-restricted many 
is intelligible, regardless of being valid for one individual, as in your utter- 
ance son of Adam, or not, as in your utterance human.” 


Here one finds a correlation between two kinds of volition (al-irada) and 
two kinds of ma'na."6 In general, every volition is directed at some mana: a 


74 Ibn Sina, al-Isharat wa-l-tanbihat (at-Tabityyat and al-Ilahiyyat), in Ibn Sind’s Remarks 
and Admonitions: Physics and Metaphysics, trans. S. Inati (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2014), 113. 

75 IbnSina, Ibn Sina’s Remarks and Admonitions: Physics and Metaphysics, 113, revised. Inati's 
translation of the first part of the second sentence, that is “any idea predicable of many 
and non-restricted is intelligible,” is at best misleading. According to my reading, the 
adjective “unrestricted” modifies the “many,” not “manā As Tüsi elucidates, in his com- 
mentary (Ibn Sina, al-Isarat wa-l-tanbihat ma‘a sarh Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi [Remarks and 
Reminders with Tiisi’s commentary], ed. S. Dunya (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1970), 2:439), if 
one quantifies over a restricted many, e.g., “everyone of those people,” accompanied by an 
act of pointing that specifies the people in question, the resulting manā is not universal. 


oa” 


76  Ifollowthe commentary tradition in which “that which is like the sensible ma‘na’ is inter- 


oa GAP 


preted as ‘sensible ma'na and “that which is like the intellectual ma‘na” is interpreted as 
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sensible volition is directed toward a sensible ma‘na and an intellectual voli- 
tion is directed toward an intelligible ma na. Ma'ani are that toward which we 
have volition. This puts a "practical" gloss on the sensible vs. intelligible dis- 
tinction among ma'ünt. 

In some other contexts, Avicenna describes some manī as sensible and 
corruptible, and some as intelligible and separable: 


[Text 25.] It was known that Plato and his teacher, Socrates, went into 
excess in upholding this view, saying that there belongs to humanity one 
existing {manā} in which individuals participate and which continues to 
exist with their ceasing to exist. This [they held] is not the sensible, mul- 
tiple, and corruptible {manā} and is therefore the intelligible, separable 
{mana}. 


Text 25 is part of Avicenna’s argument against Platonism about universals. In 
the context of this argument, he talks about the non-identity of the ma‘na of 
“humanity” (in which all and only humans participate, and which is the mana 
that continues to exist even when all humans cease to exist) and the sensible, 
multiple, and corruptible ma‘ant of humanity. The structure of the argument is 
not important for my purposes. However, Avicenna's reference to the sensible, 
multiple, and corruptible ma‘ant of humanity implies that not all ma‘ani are 
intelligible and separable.”® 

Along the same lines, when he is trying to argue for the “finitude of the effi- 
cient and the receptive causes,” Avicenna appeals to the semantics of ‘causal 
statements’ and then describes some ma‘@ni as corruptible: 


[Text 26.] [This is] because ‘boy’ is a name for [the boy] by way of his 
being incomplete and because he becomes complete only through trans- 
formations [that take place] also on the way of development. It is as 
though, when {he was named, he had a manā, and the name signifies 
that mana, which] will cease [to apply to] him once he becomes actual- 
ised [as a man]. It is as though, (whatever there is in which the ceasing 
of something is not estimated (lam yutawahham), in virtue of which it 
‘intellectual mana: See Ibn Sina, al-Isarat wa-l-tanbihat maʻa sarh Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, 
2:438-39. — 

77  lbnSima,A$-Sifa, al-Ilahiyyat, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 244, slightly revised. 

78 Recall that, for Avicenna, some abstract objects, e.g., human souls, share some properties 
with material objects, such as having temporal origin. If Avicenna's view on universals is 
more akin to a form of trope theory, it also makes perfect sense to allow some intelligible 
mani to come into existence and disappear later on. 
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deserves the name [e.g., ‘boy’], it will not be said that from that some- 
thing is generated.} [...] [This is] because the boy inasmuch as he is a boy 
cannot become man such that he would be [both] boy and man. Rather, 
the {mana} understood by the term ‘boy’ is corrupted so that he becomes 
‘man’. Thus, in the last analysis, “generation ‘from’ the boy” comes to have 
the manā of “{generation} ‘after’ /‘following’ {the boy)" [...].? 


Three points are worth noting. First, ma‘nd is used as being associated with 
some expression, i.e., the utterance of some linguistic sign. In particular, the 
mana of the name “boy” is under discussion via its association with the cor- 
responding expression. Second, the corruption of the manā is explained by 
ceasing of something in the boy himself. In fact, the estimation of this ceas- 
ing is the exact thing in virtue of which the individual named “boy” deserves 
to be named as such. Third, as the last two sentences witness, this corrupt- 
ible ma‘na associated with the name “boy” is what is “understood” (yufham) 
from the utterance of the name. Putting these three points together: the mana 
of the *boy" is accessible via language, the object of our epistemic act of under- 
standing, true of the boy (but not true of the man), and corruptible. 

The above considerations strongly suggest that ma‘ani for Avicenna are not 
necessarily intelligible, separable, or abstract. Manī have different episte- 
mological profiles; some are intelligible, some are imaginable, and some are 
sensible. They all, however, perform the semantic roles associated with ma ani, 
namely being signified by expressions, intended by the mind, and true or false 
of things. The means of intention, however, may vary. The epistemological pro- 
file of ma'ani may vary as well. Some of these intended objects, namely ma ani, 


79 Ibn Sina, As-Sifa’, al-Iláhiyyát, in The Metaphysics of the Healing, 264. Marmura's transla- 
tion is revised. Let me mention two points. (1) Marmura's translation: "It is as though, 
when named [it] has a meaning indicating a name that will cease [to apply to] him 
once he becomes actualised [as a man].” My translation: “It is as though, when he was 
named, he has a manā, and the name signifies that [manā], which will cease [to apply 
to] him once he becomes actualised [as a man].” I depart from Marmura on how to read 
the middle clause in Arabic. As I read it, the subject is the ‘manā: As Marmura reads it, 
the subject is the ‘name, or so it seems. (2) Marmura's translation: "It is as though, as 
long as one does not imagine the ceasing to exist of something in it by virtue of which it 
deserves the name, one does not say that something is generated from it." My translation: 
“It is as though, whatever there is in which the ceasing of something is not estimated (lam 
yutawahham), in virtue of which it deserves the name [e.g., ‘boy’], it will not be said that 
from that something is generated." Finally, in the last sentence in the body of the text, I 
have put "from" and "after"/"following" in quotation marks because these are parts of the 
subject-matter. 
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can be comprehended by the intellect and thus are intelligible. Some can be 
imagined or estimated and thus are imaginable. And some can be sensed and 
thus are sensible. 

Before I end this subsection, I shall touch on a narrower sense of “mana” 
in Avicenna's epistemology. It is well known that he distinguishes between 
mani and sensible forms (as-suwar al-mahsusa) as objects of two different 
cognitive powers, or internal senses: 


[Text 27.] The distinction between the perception of the form and that 
of the intention (manda) is that the form is what is perceived both by 
the inner soul and the external sense; but the external sense perceives 
it first and then transmits it to the soul, as for example, when the sheep 
perceives the form of the wolf, i.e. its shape, form, and color. This form is 
certainly perceived by the inner soul of the sheep, but it is first perceived 
by its external sense. As for the intention, it is a thing which the soul 
perceives from the sensed object without its previously having been per- 
ceived by the external sense, just as the sheep perceives the intention of 
harm in the wolf, which causes it to fear the wolf and to flee from it, with- 
out harm having been perceived at all by the external sense. Now what is 
first perceived by the sense and then by the internal faculties is the form, 
while what only the internal faculties perceive without the external sense 
is the intention.50 


At the end of his Posterior Analytics, Avicenna refers to the "antipathy of the 
wolf" (munafat ud-di'b) and the "suitability of the ameliorator" (muwafaqat 
ul-muhsin) as "sensible ma‘ani.”*! Elsewhere, he describes the very same 
ma ani, with the exact same examples, as “al-ma‘ani [which are] not sensible 
[but] existent in the sensible things” and calls the faculty that perceives them 
"estimation" (al-wahm).8? This narrower sense of “ma‘na” has been studied in 
the context of Avicenna’s theory of internal senses, particularly with regard 
to the faculty of “estimation,” and is not at the centre of my attention here.83 


80 Ibn Sina, An-Najat, at-Tabiiyyat, an-Nafs, ed. and trans. F. Rahman, in Avicenna’s 
Psychology, 30. See also Ibn Sina, An-Najat, 327. 

81 IbnSina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhan [The Demonstration], 4.10, 331. 

82  IbnSina, Al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma'ad [The Provenance and Destination], ed. A. Nüràni (Tehran: 
The Institute of Islamic Studies, 13635/1984), 94. 

83 For example, see Deborah Black, “Estimation (wahm) in Avicenna: The Logical and 
Psychological Dimensions,” Dialogue 32 (1993): 219-58. 
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Let us return to the contemporary debate on manā. Gutas’ philological claim 
that the “word [manā] does not mean 'intention" may be acceptable, though 
his philosophical claim that ma‘na “has nothing to do with intentionality in 
any of its philosophical senses" is at best misleading. Let me explain. Recall 
(ARG 1): 


(11) In the context of De interpretatione, 16a7, Avicenna uses mand as 
standing for "the actual 'things' to which the affections or likeness 
in the soul refer.” 

(12) "The actual 'things' to which the affections or likeness in the soul 
refer" are “referents.” 

(13) Referents are not intentions. 

Therefore, 

(1.4) In the context of De interpretatione, 16a7, Avicenna does not use 
mana as intention. 


(11) uses a language that is partly alien to Avicenna's. He does not use the 
expression "the actual things" or the expression “actual” (bil-fil) or even “thing” 
(shay’) explicitly in Text 1. He uses al-umür, which does not necessarily have 
ontological connotation. For example, an amr, the singular of umür, may be 
described as impossible (mumtani*).8^ (1.2) keeps using this partially alien lan- 
guage by adding “likenesses,” which is a reminiscent of Aristotle's vocabulary, 
to the interpretation of Text 1. Gutas' reasoning relies heavily on his use of 
"refer" and “referents” in the translation/interpretation of dalla and al-madlul, 
which can also be translated as "signifies" and "significatum" correspondingly. 
Note that "referent" has a clear semantic connotation that "thing" lacks. Again, 
in Text 1, there is no reference to "referent" at all, though shortly after that 
Avicenna uses this language of "significatum" in a different way$5 Avicenna 
uses "significatum" in the sense of “intended umur.’ If we agree that he uses 
mana as "intended umur,” keeping in mind that amr has a wider and differ- 
ent use than shay’ or "thing," it naturally follows that manā has something to 
do with intentionality in one of its philosophical senses, since an amr must 
be intended (in a non-ordinary sense of the term) by the mind in order to be 
eligible to be called a “ma‘na.” Thus, Gutas' account, at best, does not represent 
an essential aspect of Avicenna's ma@nt. 


84  IbnSina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara | The Interpretation], 70. 
85  IbnSina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara | The Interpretation], 5. 
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Black's account, also, oversimplifies ma‘Gani. She summarises her reading as 
follows: “The fundamental point here, then, is that we can label as an ‘inten- 
tion’ anything that functions as a significandum relative to either a mental or 
a linguistic sign."56 However, this in itself is an incomplete characterisation of 
mana unless we explain the signification relation(s) involved. Avicenna uses 
“signification” to cover different semantic relations. Black, being well aware of 
this point, immediately modifies her claim in a footnote as follows: “There is 
an important exception to this rule, however, in that Avicenna does not extend 
it to cover the relation between written and spoken impressions — although 
writing is said to signify expressions, written signs are not intentions.”®” First, 
note that if a written sign is to signify a spoken expression, the significandum 
is the spoken expression. Given that mand is significandum, it is the spoken 
expression, not the written sign, that should be called a “ma‘na.” Something 
is not quite right here. Taking this as a slip of the pen, we reach the real point: 


Note that Avicenna uses ‘signify’ (dalla) for all these relations, includ- 
ing that between things and their psychological traces; Later Avicenna 
stipulates that the traces are natural signs rather than conventional ones 
(Interpretation, 5). Farabi, by contrast, confines the signification relation 
to language, picking up on Aristotle’s claim that impressions are like- 
nesses (= homoimata/mathalat) of the things (Sharh al-Tbarah, 24—25).88 


The point that a spoken expression as a significandum of the corresponding 
written word is not a manā is true. Black, however, takes this as an exception, 
does not justify it, and uses a reference (Interpretation, 5) that, in my view, is 
incorrectly edited by Mahmoud al-Khudayn. Let's consider her reference first: 


[Text 28.] But the signification of what is in the soul vis-à-vis the umur is a 
natural signification in which neither the signifier nor the significandum 
differs, it is not like the signification between the utterance (lafz) and the 
impression in the soul, [in which] though what is signified is not differ- 
ent, the signifier is different, and it is not like the signification between 
the utterance and the written [expression], [in which] the signifier and 
significandum both may differ.89 


86 Black, “Intentionality,’ 69. 

87 Black, “Intentionality,’ 6914. 

88 Black, “Intentionality,’ 69n13. 

89 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara | The Interpretation], 5.6-9. 
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In the Arabic text, the first occurrence of “it is not like” (italicised in Text 28), 
is edited as “it is like.” “It is not like” is recorded in two other manuscripts, as 
al-Khudayri reports in a footnote to the original Arabic text, though these are, 
to my view incorrectly, dismissed. I read Text 28 as follows: the signification 
relation between what is in the soul (not in the imagination), on the one hand, 
and the corresponding umur, on the other hand, is "natural" signification 
in which neither the signifier nor the signified differ. (Interpreting "differ" 
needs a bit more work; that will be done shortly.) An example would be the 
signification relation that holds between the impression in the soul follow- 
ing one's hearing an utterance of “human,” on the one hand, and the “amr” 
humanity. Recall from Text 1: "What is emitted vocally signifies what is in the 
soul, and these are what are called 'impressions' (atharan), whereas what is 
in the soul signifies things (al-umür), and these are what are called ‘mean- 
ings’ (mani), that is, the things intended by the soul (maqasada li-nafs).” If 
mana is a technical term here, amr is so too. Umur are entitled to be called 
“ma'n? if they are “intended by the soul” properly. If ma'ani do not fall under a 
fixed ontological ‘category, neither do umur. According to Text 28, the natural 
signification relation holds between the impression in the soul, which is the 
“ma‘na as imprinted in the soul,” or what is conceived from it, and the corre- 
sponding amr. 

In fact, the picture is a bit more complicated. Recall from Text 2, that 
Avicenna distinguishes between what is imprinted in the imagination 
(al-khayal) upon hearing an utterance of an expression and what occurs in the 
soul, which is the ma'nà as imprinted in the soul: 


The manā of the signification (dalala) of a vocal expression (lafz) is 
this: when what is heard from the name (masmu'u ismin) is imprinted 
(irtasama) in the imagination (al-khayal), then the manā is imprinted in 
the soul (an-nafs) and the soul recognises/realises (ta‘arrafu) that this 
heard [expression] belongs to this understood [content] (al-mafhum).°° 


Here Avicenna explains the nature of the signification relation between the 
vocal expression and its manā in terms of the relationship between the fol- 
lowing impression in the imagination and the ma‘nd as imprinted (irtasama) 
in the soul. The latter relation is an epistemic one constituted by recognising/ 
realising that the impression in the imagination belongs to what is understood 
by/from the mana. The following figure represents this: 


go  SeeText2 above. 
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1. Written expression 3. The (following) impression in the imagination 


l yA l 


Pd 
| a i 
2, Utterance / vocal expression. —————— —» 4. Ma‘nd as imprinted in the soul ————— 5. Amr / "thing" 


FIGURE 3.5 The vocal expression, the manā as imprinted in the soul, and amr/thing 


In previous sections, I only represented the two bold-faced arrows and did not 
mention anything about the written expression or the corresponding impres- 
sion in the imagination. In Text 28, Avicenna explains that the signification 
relation between the manā as imprinted in the soul (item 4 in Figure 3.5), 
which from Text 2 I take to be the understood content of the ma'nà, on the one 
hand, and the amr/“thing” (item 5 in Figure 3.5), which from Text 1 I assume 
to be the mana or the amr/“thing” as intended by the mind, on the other 
hand, is a natural signification. The signification relation between item 2 in 
Figure 3.5, namely the utterance or vocal expression, and item 4, namely the 
mana as imprinted in the soul or what is understood by/from it, is not a natu- 
ral signification because "though what is signified is not different, the signifier 
is different" (Text 28). The signifier is the utterance and different utterances 
may signify the same manā as imprinted in the soul or the same ‘understood 
content. Likewise, the signification relation between item 1, namely the writ- 
ten expression, and item 2, namely the utterance, is not natural signification 
because "the signifier and what is signified both may differ" (Text 28), namely 
an utterance may have two (or more) written forms and a written expression 
may have two (or more) pronunciations or vocal forms. 

According to Black, "Avicenna stipulates that the traces are natural signs 
rather than conventional ones.” This is an incomplete characterisation of what 
Avicenna is doing. First, a "trace" or "impression in the soul" is nothing but 
mana as imprinted in the soul or what is understood by/from it. Second, and 
more importantly, a “trace” is a natural sign of amr as intended by the mind. As 
with Black's proviso, namely "Avicenna does not extend it to cover the relation 
between written and spoken impressions — although writing is said to signify 
expressions, written signs are not intentions,” I suspect that Avicenna's reason 
for not considering spoken expressions as ma‘ani, though they are signified by 
written expressions, will also explain why characterising manā as “anything 
that functions as a significandum relative to either a mental or a linguistic sign" 
falls short of a complete analysis of ma na?! 


91 Black, “Intentionality,” 69. 
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Recall from Text 5, that the manā of an utterance is “essentially intended 
(al-maqsüd bid-dat), not accidentally, by that name ( fi dalik al-ism).’ This may 
further be explained by Text 2, in which a condition of "signification" of the 
name is that: 


the soul recognises/realises (ta‘arrafu) that this heard [expression] 
belongs to this ‘understood [content]! (al-mafhum). Then, whenever 
the sense brings it [what is heard from the name] to the soul, then it 
[i.e., the soul] turns/attends (iltafatat ila) to its ma'na.?? 


If we plug this into Figure 3.5, it follows that the signification relation between 
item 2, i.e., the utterance, and item 4, i.e., the ma‘nd as imprinted in the soul, 
is "essentially intended," though this is not a natural signification. Thus, the 
utterance needs two signification relations, namely the relation that holds 
between item 2 and item 4 and the relation that holds between item 4 and 
item 5, to complete its semantic function. These two relations are very special 
signification relations: the relation between items 2 and 4 is such that the mind 
essentially intends item 4, i.e., the manda as imprinted in the soul, by item 2, 
namely the spoken expression. The item 4-item 5 relation is an instance of a 
natural signification in which the manā in the mind signifies the manā itself. 
Manā is “anything that functions as a significandum" only if the signification 
relation is proper, and in this case only if it is one of these two relations or a 
combination of them. This, I suggest, is a more fine-tuned interpretive hypoth- 
esis with which to interpret Avicenna's ma @ni. 

The above hypothesis also better explains why a spoken expression is 
not the ma'nà of the corresponding written expression, though the latter signi- 
fies the former. The reason is that the utterance or spoken expression is neither 
"essentially intended" by the written expression (because language users 
typically employ written expressions to talk about their ma‘ani, not about 
the vocal forms) nor "naturally signified" by the written expression (because 
natural signification is like the ma nà in the mind signifying the manā itself). 
Therefore, ma‘nd is not “anything that functions as a significandum relative to 
either a mental or a linguistic sign." The signification relation should be of a 
specific kind: it should involve relations such as essentially intending and/or 
natural signification. So, there is no "important exception" to Avicenna's use of 
“ma‘na,’ as Black describes; his account may only be more complicated than 
so far envisaged. 


92  SeeText2above. 
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5 Concluding Remarks 


As Gutas has rightly pointed out, “manā is an evocatively polysemic word in 
Arabic intellectual history and extreme care should be taken in interpreting 
it in its context."?? Gutas is also right that “the word [ma na] does not mean 
‘intention, at least in a dominant sense of 'intention'"?^ However, the word has 
a technical use in which it is related to intentionality; the mand as imprinted 
in the soul is essentially intended by a proper use of its name and naturally 
signifies the corresponding amr or “object,” broadly construed. As a result, I 
withhold from Gutas' conclusion that: "The fact that this ma'nà was translated 
as intentio in medieval Latin, the starting point of many a misled scholar, does 
not mean by itself that the term means ‘intention’ in any sense."95 

The internal intentional structure of the network of relations that ma'ant 
come into is rather complex. I take ma'ani to exist in different modes, as both 
residents of the mind and aspects of reality, while keeping their intentional 
features. This may resonate with the general picture that Gyula Klima pro- 
vides of the medieval philosophers’ take on what he calls the “first myth of 
intentionality”: 


Although medieval philosophers would perhaps agree with the char- 
acterization that intentionality is “aboutness,” they would nevertheless 
deny that this property is exhibited only by mental phenomena [...]. 
To cut a long story short, for Aquinas, intentionality or aboutness is the 
property of any form of information carried by anything.?6 


If I am right, the concept of intentionality in work in Latin medieval philoso- 
phy may be linked to Avicenna's ma‘na in fundamental and systematic ways. 
These ways have not yet been investigated because, among other things, the 
technical use of ma‘na in Avicenna's philosophy has not yet been properly 
identified and closely studied. The present paper is immensely incomplete; 
it overlooks the roles that ma‘ani play in Avicenna's philosophy in general. 
However, I hope my work raises some interest in future research on manā in 
Avicenna and post-Avicennan philosophy, as well as in exploring the possible 
links to the contemporary philosophy of mind, language, and logic. 


93 Gutas, “The Empiricism of Avicenna,’ 430. 

94  Gutas, “The Empiricism of Avicenna,’ 430. 

95  Gutas, “The Empiricism of Avicenna,’ 430. 

96 Gyula Klima, “Three Myths of Intentionality vs. Some Medieval Philosophers,” Inter- 
national Journal of Philosophical Studies 21 (2013): 359-60. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Avicenna on Talking about Nothing 


Seyed N. Mousavian 


1 Introduction 


In the introduction to this volume, after introducing ‘abstraction’ as the first 
“hot topic in the Aristotelian tradition,’ Ebbesen and Gregoric rightly mention 
the following interrelated problems, namely “Do words signify things or con- 
cepts?” and “What are concepts concepts of?”, as the next two controversial 
topics in the medieval Aristotelian traditions.! Cases of apparent refence- 
failure, including expressions originated in false scientific views, mythical, and 
fictional narrations, as well as discourse on past and future objects and events 
that do not exist now, may be considered as sub-problems of “What are con- 
cepts concepts of?” 

In early Kalam tradition, the topic of “absurdities” occupied Muslim theolo- 
gians from semantic, epistemic, ontological, theological, and literary aspects. 
Long before Avicenna, al-Jahiz’s (d. 868) influential view was based on the idea 
that “the expression is a body for the manā, and the manā is a soul to the 
expression [...] a ma'nà can exist without having a name, but there is no name 
without a manā”? The latter claim, that is “there is no name without a manā, 
immediately raises the question: What are ma‘ani? I tried to reconstruct, at 
least partly, Avicenna's reply to the question in previous chapter. Here, I will 
attempt to extend and apply that picture to some, but not all, cases of "talking 
about nothing," 


1 Sten Ebbesen and Pavel Gregoric, "Cognition and Conceptualisation in the Aristotelian 
Tradition,” 19725 above. 

2 Al-Jahiz, “Epistle on Jest and Earnest,’ in his collected Rasa'il, ed. A. M. Harun (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Khanji, 1965-79), 1:262; trans. Jeannie Miller, “Man is Not the Only Speaking 
Animal: Thresholds and Idiom in al-Jahiz,” Arabic Humanities, Islamic Thought, ed. J. E. Lowry 
and S. M. Toorawa (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 103. I have taken this quote from David Bennett, 


C D? 


"Introducing the Ma'ani;" 82 above; for further discussion on this point see ibid., 79-82. 
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2 


The Problems 


Consider a false affirmative existential sentence/statement? and its true nega- 


tive counterpart:* 


(1) Homer exists. 
(2) Homer does not exist. 


Avicenna holds the following principle: 


(3) (The Predication Principle) “Nothing can be predicated of a 
nonexistent.” 


Here is the first problem (P,) for (1):6 the “problem of no proposition expressed." 


(1) seems to be a meaningful (atomic simple) predicative sentence. Given 


Propositionalism, according to which if a sentence like (1) is meaningful, it 


3 


I use “sentence” and “statement” interchangeably for sentences or statements of a natural 
language, e.g., English. I suppose that (1) is in fact false and (2) is in fact true. If one does not 
find these examples appropriate, one may substitute them with his/her favourite examples. 
Historically, the context of the problem is Aristotle’s De interpretatione: “Homer is something 
(say, a poet). Does it follow that he is? No, for the ‘is’ is predicated accidentally of Homer; 
for it is because he is a poet, not in its own right, that the ‘is’ is predicated of Homer. Thus, 
where predicates both contain no contrariety if definitions are put instead of names and are 
predicated in their own right and not accidentally, in these cases it will be true to speak of 
the particular thing even without qualification. It is not true to say that what is not, since it 
is thought about, is something that is; for what is thought about it is not that it is, but that 
it is not.” (De interpretatione n, 21a25—34, trans. J. L. Ackrill, in Aristotle, The Complete Works 
of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. Barnes (Princeton; New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 2014), 90.) Also, part of what follows, e.g., the Affirmative Principle (4), 
belongs to a standard reading of Aristotle’s view on empty terms and their semantics. 
For a discussion of Aristotle's view see Scott Carson, “Aristotle on Existential Import and 
Nonreferring Subjects,” Synthese 124:3 (2000): 343-60. For a reading of Aristotle according 
to which empty terms are permitted to figure in Aristotelian syllogisms, see Stephen Read, 
"Aristotle and Lukasiewicz on Existential Import,’ Journal of the American Philosophical 
Association (2015): 535-44. Here, I am primarily concerned with the philosophical/logical 
side of the issue for Avicenna. I hope that this paper, at the end, can provide a case for the 
view that Avicenna goes well beyond what Aristotle does here. 

“Anna al-ma'düm là yuhmal ‘alayhi šay” (Ibn Sina, as-Sifa?, al-Mantiq, al-‘Ibara | The Healing, 
The Logic, The Interpretation], ed. M. al-Khudayri (Cairo: al-Hay’a al-misriyya al-aàmma 
li-t-ta‘lif wa-n-nasr, 1970), 109). 

This formulation of the problems is influenced by David Braun, “Empty Names, Fictional 
Names, Mythical Names,’ Noûs 39:4 (2005): 596-631, though he is concerned with a different 
view, in a different context. 
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expresses a proposition, it follows that (1) expresses a proposition. However, 
if there is no Homer, by (3), “exists” cannot be predicated of Homer. In other 
words, if there is nothing to be (or function as) the subject of a predication, 
then there is no predication. If so, whatever (1) expresses is not a(n atomic 
simple) predicative proposition. Given that if (1) expresses a proposition, it 
expresses a(n atomic simple) predicative proposition, it follows that (1) does 
not express any proposition.” 

Here is the second problem (P,) for (1): the “problem of no truth value.” If 
(1) does not express any proposition, given that a statement is truth-evaluable 
only if the proposition that it expresses is truth-evaluable, it follows that 
(1) is not truth-evaluable. If so, then (1) is neither true nor false. However, by 
assumption, (1) is false. Or, alternatively, assuming that (1) and (2) are contra- 
dictory and that (2) is true, again it follows that (1) is false. 

Similar problems can be formulated for (2). Here is the first problem (P,) for 
(2). If (whatever) “not” (expresses) in (2) works as a proposition-negation oper- 
ator, in the sense that it has the allegedly affirmative proposition expressed by 
(1) as its argument and a negative proposition as its value, then (2) expresses 
a negative proposition only if (1) expresses an affirmative proposition. How- 
ever, given (P,) for (1), (1) does not express any affirmative proposition because 
it contains no predication. Therefore, the proposition-negation operator in 
(2) has no argument. If a proposition-negation operator with no argument has 
no value, then (2) does not express any proposition either. 

Next, consider (P,) for (2). If (2) does not express any proposition, assum- 
ing that a statement is truth-evaluable only if the proposition that it expresses 
is truth-evaluable, it follows that (2) is not truth-evaluable. If so, then (2) is 
neither true nor false. However, by assumption, (2) is true. Or, alternatively, 
assuming that (1) and (2) are contradictory and that (1) is false, again it follows 
that (2) is true. 


7 Letus suppose, though this is doubtful, that Homer was a real historical person. (1)/(2) are 
uttered and evaluated long after his death and there is no soul or other entity that overlives 
Homer's body. Simply, at the time of the utterance and evaluation of (1)/(2), Homer does not 
exist, in any sense, though he did exist earlier. One might be tempted to solve the problem by 
denying the veridicality of the “seeming falsehood” of (1) or the “seeming truth" of (2). I do 
not discuss this line of reasoning here since I do not have any textual evidence that Avicenna 
ever took this strategy seriously. Note that as long as one allows one true (simple predicative) 
negative existential, the problems are there (by "simple" I mean an existential statement with 
no modal, epistemic, or intentional operator or predicate). 
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3 The Standard Reading 


There is a consensus amongst Avicenna scholars that Avicenna can face both 
problems successfully. The sketch of the solution attributed to him goes like 
this. (3) should be interpreted as: 


(4) (Affirmative Principle) “In every true affirmative predicative sen- 
tence the subject term is satisfied (i.e., non-empty)."? 


The subject term in (1) is not satisfied, because Homer does not exist. By 
(4) and modus tollens, it follows that (1) is not a true affirmative predica- 
tive sentence. Therefore, given bivalence, (1) is a false affirmative predicative 
sentence. This solves (P,), that is, the problem of lack of truth value, for (1). 
Solving (P,), namely the “problem of no proposition expressed,” for (1) may 
take more work. It is claimed that one needs to generalise (4) such that “exis- 
tence” includes both “existence in re" (wujud fi-la‘yan) (or existence among 
particulars/extra-mental existence) and "existence in the mind" (or existence 
in intellectu| mental existence). If one plugs this conception of “existence” into 
(4), the result is: 


(5) (Affirmative Principle Generalised) "So every subject of a [true] 
affirmative proposition is satisfied — either in the world or in the 
mind."? 


Homer does not exist in re. Therefore, there is no predication that has Homer 
in re as its subject. However, there is some idea of Homer, a phantasm for 
instance. Hence, Homer exists in intellectu. Homer in the mind has mental 
existence. Therefore, there is something that can play the role of the subject in 
what (1) expresses. This can solve (P,) for (1). 

If (P,) for (1) is solved, there would be no such problem for (2); if (1) expresses 
an affirmative predicative proposition, its negation, i.e., (2), expresses a nega- 
tive proposition. 


8 Wilfrid Hodges, "Affirmative and Negative in Ibn Sina,” in Insolubles and Consequences: Essays 
in Honour of Stephen Read, ed. C. Dutilh Novaes and O. Thomassen Hjortland (London: 
College Publications, 2012), 120. For now, I use Wilfrid Hodges' paraphrases, though below I 
will try to explain and explicate them. For the original Arabic, see Ibn Sina, as-Sif@, al-Mantiq, 
al-Tbara [The Interpretation], 79. 

9 Hodges, “Affirmative,” 132. See also Ibn Sina, as-Sif@, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara [The Interpreta- 
tion], 79. 
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Furthermore, there is a consensus that Avicenna holds: 


(6) (Negative Principle) A negative predicative sentence is true when 
its subject term is not satisfied.! 


(6) guarantees that (2) is true because the subject term is not satisfied. Hence, 
(P5) would be solved for (2) as well. 
Allan Back develops a similar interpretation and summarises it as follows: 


Ibn Sina is thus able to admit true statements about things that are not 
real at present because he recognizes two kinds of existence, in re and 
in intellectu. [...] So, for Ibn Sina, every categorical proposition makes an 
existence claim for its subject, unless the copula is negated. The claim 
is that the subject term is instantiated, or more precisely, that the quid- 
dity of the subject has existence at present. Normally in our discourse 
that existence is presupposed to be real existence. But sometimes that 
existence will concern a quiddity existing in the mind, and be based on 
a phantasm. But that phantasm too must be thought of at present, and 
must be based on the real existence of things in the past, or perhaps, in 
the future." 


I call this the “standard reading.” The standard reading, I submit, is problematic 
or incomplete. If so, its attribution to Avicenna needs to be reconsidered or 
clarified. 


4 Against the Standard Reading 


The above apparently promising solution leads to two issues. First, the issue of 
the “change of subject-matter” (1,).? If the predication is possible because the 
nonexistent, as the subject of predication, exists in the mind, then the subject 
of predication exists in the mind. Given that the subject of predication is the 
subject-matter of the statement, then the subject-matter of the statement is 
what exists in the mind. If so, the subject-matter of a statement of (1) is Homer 


io Hodges “Affirmative,” 120. 

11 Allan Back, “Avicenna on Existence,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy 25:3 (1987): 360. 

12 Willard Van Orman Quine, “On What There Is,” Review of Metaphysics 2 (1948): 21-38. 
Reprinted in Jaegwon Kim et al., eds., Metaphysics: An Anthology (Malden, MA: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2012), 7-15. 
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as Homer exists in the mind. Intuitively, however, the subject-matter of a state- 
ment of (1) is either Homer or nothing, since there is no Homer. Intuitively, 
one who sincerely assents to (1) does not mean to assent to the existence of a 
mental entity and one who sincerely dissents from (1) does not mean to dissent 
from the existence of a mental entity. 

Second, if one bites the bullet and accepts the “change of subject-matter,’ 
then the subject-matter of a statement of (1) exists in some sense: it exists in 
the mind. If so, then it is true that Homer exists since the mental existence 
of Homer is some kind of existence. This raises the “issue of change of truth- 
value" (I,). Accordingly, (1) should be true. This result backfires and implies 
that (2) expresses something false, given that (2) is the negation of (1). 

Interestingly, Avicenna does discuss some aspects of (1,) incidentally when 
he tries to address an objection to (3), the Predication Principle (“Nothing 
can be predicated of a nonexistent”). Though he does not explicitly formu- 
late the issue, we may reconstruct it as follows: the simurg (sometimes called 
the “phoenix”) is nonexistent.? Thus, by (3), nothing can be predicated of it. 
However, we can imagine the simurg, and therefore the simurg is existent in 
the imagination. Hence, something, namely ‘existence in the imagination, can 
be predicated of the simurg. This, however, seems to violate (3). Avicenna’s 
response goes like this: 


[Text 1] This example, namely “the simurg [or phoenix] is existent in the 
estimation/imagination" is also fallacious. This is because the expression 
“existent” in our statement “is existent in the estimation/imagination" 


13 I have explained elsewhere why I do not translate anq as “griffon” or "phoenix," as is 
usually done (Seyed N. Mousavian, “On the Letter on the Unreal Forms" (manuscript)). 
I use the simurg as an English name: “(in Persian mythology) a large mythical bird of 
great age, believed to have the power of reasoning and speech" (Oxford Dictionary of 
English, s.v. *simurg," https://en.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/us/simurg). For one 
thing, for Avicenna, the simurg does not exist and is impossible (or absurd); the phoe- 
nix, though nonexistent, is not impossible because Avicenna associates “phoenix” with 
a different description. In explaining different meanings of “universal,” he writes: “It is 
said [to be] ‘universal’ by way of being possible/probable to be said of many in existence 
(muhtamalatun li-an tuqal fil-vujudi ‘ala katirin), though it may happen to be presently 
said of one, e.g, the heptagonal house, or as reported about a bird called ‘phoenix’ 
(quqnüs) that it is one in the world, so it is said, and when it ceases [to be] (batala), from 
its corpse or the ashes of its corpse another similar one [i.e., a phoenix] rises" (Ibn Sina, 
as-Sif@’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhan [The Healing, The Logic, The Demonstration], ed. A. ‘Afifi 
(Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-amiriyya, 1956), vol. 3, book 2, ch. 4, 145). The name simurg is a com- 
mon name (but not necessarily a universal like phoenix), and it is not clear if, at any given 
time, one and only one instance of the species is supposed to exist. 
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either signifies or does not signify. If, as one single [expression], it does 
not signify and now [when it is embedded in the expression “is existent 
in the estimation/imagination"] [it] signifies, then what is taken as a sin- 
gle [expression] is not what is taken in the composite [expression]. And 
if it [i.e., “existent” as one single expression] signifies, either it signifies 
a general meaning (manā mm) that is more general than existent in 
estimation/imagination and existent in the external [world] inasmuch 
as it exists, or it does not signify [such a general meaning]. Then, if it 
signifies a general meaning that is more general than existent in the esti- 
mation/imagination and existent in the external [world], then if [it] is 
taken singularly [or as a single expression], it must be taken in this mean- 
ing [throughout the analysis]. Thus, it is true that the simurg is existent 
in accordance with some kind of existence, in fact estimation has some 
kind of existence. And it is false, if taken as “the simurg is existent in re/ 
external concrete particulars (mawjudan fi-la‘yan il-kharija)’ because 
this [meaning] is something more and above “existent,” taken in that 
[above-mentioned general] meaning. [...] And if “the existent which is 
in the estimation/imagination" and “the existent in re" do not share any 
manā (meaning) amongst meanings (bi manā min al-ma ni), then tak- 
ing “existent” individually [as a single expression] as “existent in re" is 
taking a ma'nà (meaning) that is not at all mentioned in the composite 
[expression,] except nominally [as the intended ma‘na (meaning)].'^ 


In Text1 Avicenna tries to defuse a “possible” counterexample to the Predication 
Principle, namely “Nothing can be predicated of a nonexistent.” The counter- 
example suggests that both of the following claims are true: 


(7) The simurg is not existent. 
(8) The simurg is existent in the estimation/imagination. 


Avicenna tries to show that (7) and (8) cannot be both true. Here is my pro- 
posed reading of Text 1: The expression “existent,” taken as a single expression, 
either does not signify anything or does signify something. If it does not signify 
anything, then it does not signify anything when it is a part of the compos- 
ite expression “is existent in the estimation/imagination.” Hence, “the simurg 
is existent in the estimation/imagination” is not a counterexample to the 
Predication Principle, since by a proper principle of compositionality, which I 
ascribe to Avicenna, neither (7) nor (8) signify anything. 


14 Ibn Sina, as-Sif@’, al-Mantiq, al- Ihara [The Interpretation], uo. 
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If "existent" signifies something, then it either signifies a manā (significan- 
dum/meaning) that shares something with the manā of existent in re, or it 
signifies a totally different manā. If "existent" signifies a ma'nà that shares 
something with the manā of existent in re, then either it signifies a general 
manda as “existent in re or existent in the mind" or it signifies a "specific" mean- 
ing, namely existent in re itself. 

If "existent" signifies the general meaning existent in re or existent in the 
mind, then (7) is false, since "existent" is taken therein as a single expression, 
and its manā covers both existent in re and existent in the mind. Thus, there 
is nothing strange about the predication of "existent in the imagination" of the 
simurg. In this case, 


(9) The simurg is existent in re 


is false because the predicate says something more and above what "existent" 
expresses, in the sense that it puts an extra condition on the general meaning 
of "existent." The simurg lacks this kind of existence, namely existence in re. 
A few lines below, Avicenna gives this example: "human is animal" is true 
but “human is speechless animal" is not true, because the predicate “speech- 
less animal" says something more and above what “animal” expresses in the 
sense that it puts an extra condition on it, and thus can be false, and in fact is 
false. The upshot is that this case is not a counterexample to the Predication 
Principle. 

And if “existent” signifies a "specific" meaning, namely existent in re, then 
(7), namely "The simurg is not existent,’ is true but it is not clear whether (8) 
is true. Avicenna does not clearly discuss this case. Thus, I am trying to fill the 
gap here. If "existent," taken individually, means existent in re, given a proper 
principle of substitution, (8) would express what (10) expresses: 


(10) The simurg is existent in re in the estimation/imagination. 


The predicate of (10) contains double indexing. Avicenna's claim, I submit, may 
be that (10) is false. Note that even if one accepts that the simurg exists in the 
estimation/imagination, perhaps as the phantasm of the simurg, it does not 
follow that the simurg is existent in re in the estimation/imagination because 
the phantasm of the simurg does not exist in re in the estimation/imagination. 
(I will return to how Avicenna may deny the truth of (10) in section 14 below.) 

Finally, if "existent in the estimation/imagination" signifies something but, 
semantically, shares nothing with "existent in re,’ then taking "existent" in (7) 
as “existent in re" in order to give a true reading of (7) is a form of “equivoca- 
tion" since "existent" is only nominally common between (7) and (8). 
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It seems that Avicenna is aware that if one broadens the signification (or 
meaning) of “existent” to be “existent in re or existent in intellectu,” in order to 
account for the possibility of predicating something of the simurg (as a subject 
that does not exist in re), then there is no way to save the intuition that “the 
simurg is not existent” or (“the simurg does not exist”) is true. In other words, 
solving (P,), the problem of “no proposition expressed,’ by broadening the sig- 
nification (or meaning) of “existent,” directly leads to (I,), the issue of “change 
of truth value.’ 

Some pages earlier Avicenna emphasises that though he has a theory of 
mental existence, in affirmative judgements, normally, the judgement is not 
formed with respect to (min haytu) the mental existence of the subject. This 
may remind one of (L), the issue of “change of subject matter": 


[Text 2] But the mind affirmatively judges about objects (yahkum ‘al 
al-asya’) [either] in [the sense] that they in themselves and in their exis- 
tence [are such that] the predicate exists for? them or in [the sense] 
that they are thought/intellectually apprehended (tugal) in the mind 
[and] the predicate exists for them, not inasmuch as [they] are only in 
the mind; rather, in [the sense] that, if they existed, then this predicate 
would exist for them.!6 


Text 2 may be interpreted as explaining the meaning of an affirmative judge- 
ment about an object by explicating the “ontology” of the affirmation as well 
as the "logical form" of what is said. I will return to this text below; however, 
I would like to emphasise two points here. First, in some cases, in particular 
when the affirmative judgement is about an object that only exists in the mind 
and the judgement is true, the truth is not “grounded,” so to speak, on the men- 
tal existence of the object. Otherwise put, the judgement is not true about the 
object inasmuch as the object exists in the mind. Second, in some cases, the 
judgement is true in the sense that if the object existed, the predicate would 
exist for it. I will try to explain this by giving priority to the semantics of the 
"counterfactual/temporal operators" in the truth conditions of the correspond- 
ing statement (see sections 13, 14, and 15 below). 

The abovementioned two issues, namely (I,) and (I,), provide prima facie 
evidence that the standard reading of Avicenna is either problematic or incom- 
plete. Texts 1 and 2 show that Avicenna is, at least partially, aware of some 


15 This looks like Aristotle's idiom “B exists for A" meaning that “B inheres in A.” I will not 
discuss the reception of this term and concept from Aristotle in this context. 
16  IbnSina, as-Sifa@’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbàra [The Interpretation], 80. 
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aspects of (L) and (I,). This suggests that his solution to (P,) and (P,) may be 
more complicated than what the standard reading has to offer. In what follows, 
I will try to give a more detailed reading of Avicenna’s solution by reviewing 
some central themes of his philosophy of logic, in particular, his view on the 
nature of propositions and the role that ma@ni play in this regard. 


5 The Nature of Propositions 


The question of the nature of propositions for Avicenna should be studied else- 
where independently. However, I need to briefly introduce my interpretation 
here. Let us consider Avicenna's note on the nature of primary propositions 
first: 


[Text 3] Chapter: On primaries. Primaries are propositions (qadaya) or 
premises (muqaddamat) originating in the human due to his faculty/ 
power of intellect, with no cause necessitating/compelling the assent 
to them except their natures/essences (dawatuha) and what (al-ma'na) 
makes them propositions, i.e., the thinking power that is the integrator 
of the simples [i.e., simple ma‘ani] by way of affirmation (ijab) or nega- 
tion (salb). Thus, when the simples amongst the mani (al-basa'itu min 
al-ma'ani) are originated in the human by assistance of (bi ma'unati) 
the sense and imagination or some other thing, the thinking [power], 
the integrator, synthesises [them], and then it is necessary/compulsory 
that the mind (ad-dihn) initially assents to them with no other cause and 
without being aware that this is something gained presently [... ].! 


Here, I would like to elaborate on some features of the primary propositions 
as propositions? Text 3 suggests that primary propositions are synthesised 
(muallaf) objects made out of some ma ani. Without going into details (which 
I have studied in chapter 3.2 above!9), the basic ideas are that the ma‘na of an 
expression as imprinted in the soul is what the expression primarily signifies 


17  IbnSinà an-Najat | The Salvation], ed. M. T. Dānešpajūh (Tehran: Entesarat-e Danesgah-e 
Tehran, 1364/1985), 121-22. Text 3 is partly translated in Dimitri Gutas, "The Empiricism 
of Avicenna,” Oriens 40 (2012): 406, but I have slightly modified the translation. 

18  Avicenna’s view on the primary propositions, particularly their origination and relation 
to the different stages of the human intellect, has been examined in Seyed N. Mousavian 
and Mohammad Ardeshir, “Avicenna on Primary Propositions,” History and Philosophy of 
Logic 29:3 (2018): 201-31. 

19 Seyed N. Mousavian, "Avicenna on the Semantics of Manā,” 129-34. 
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and that the ma'nà as imprinted in the soul naturally signifies the mana itself. 
For example, a proper name like “Zayd” primarily signifies the ma'nà of “Zayd” 
as imprinted in the soul, and the ma‘nd of “Zayd” as imprinted in the soul natu- 
rally signifies the manā of “Zayd” itself. As a result of these two relations of 
signification, the name “Zayd” signifies the manā of “Zayd,’ which Avicenna 
identifies with the essence of Zayd, properly intended.?? More generally, if 
something has an essence and it is signified by a single expression (namely an 
expression the signification of which is not the result of the signification of its 
parts), the ma‘nd of the expression is the essence of the thing as properly signi- 
fied. Otherwise put, the ma'nà is the significandum|/significatum. This mana 
may exist in the mind, and in this case what is understood/conceived from the 
mana is called the “understood content" (al-mafhum). Thus, “understood con- 
tent,” as I use the term here, is not necessarily an abstract entity. Understood 
contents are means of accessing ma@ni. (Note that an understood content 
is not necessarily a “conception” (tasawwur), used as a name, either; for one 
thing, a conception requires awareness of an understood content). 

In a primary proposition, simple ma'ani (namely, the ma'ani that cannot be 
defined by other ma'àni) are integrated by a power of the human soul, namely 
“thinking.” A proposition has some ma‘Gni as its "parts." I use the term “part” 
in a broad sense. The unity of a proposition is the result of a unificatory men- 
tal act, namely "synthesis" (ta'lif). This mental act is performed by the power 
of "thinking," which, in humans, is a power of the rational soul. This mental 
act is performed in two ways: the way of affirming and the way of negating. A 
proposition is true or false since the act of affirming or the act of negating may 
or may not hold true. 

In The Book of Logic in The Deliverance, Avicenna has a somewhat different 
formulation of the nature of propositions: 


[Text 4] On proposition (gadiyya): A proposition and a report (khabar) is 
every statement in which there is a relationship between two things such 
that the judgment ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows from it.?! 


20 Iwill use different means to refer to ma‘ani: I use a description like the manā of “Zayd,” 
small-caps, e.g., ZAYD (see also propositions (21p) and (22p) below), boldfaced small-caps 
(when I want to refer to a manā as imprinted in the mind), e.g., ZAYD (also see propo- 
sitions (22p-mind) and (23p-mind) below), or just italics (when I use natural language 
sentences as interpreted by Avicenna, according to my reading), e.g., Zayd (see also sen- 
tences (11) and (12) below). I hope that the context clarifies how each means is employed. 

21 Ibn Sina, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), trans. A. Q. Ahmed in The Deliverance: Logic (Karachi: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), 14. Double brackets, throughout the paper, are always 
mine. 
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I think that the conception of ‘proposition’ introduced in Text 4 can be 
mapped onto the conception of ‘proposition’ introduced in Text 3. Here are 
two preliminary points. First, khabar, which Avicenna juxtaposes with prop- 
osition (gadtyya), is a technical term (we shall find further evidence for this 
claim below). Asad Q. Ahmed translates khabar as “report” but it may also be 
translated as “(a piece of) information.” “Reporting” may have the connota- 
tion of reporting something that one, most likely someone else, has “observed, 
heard, done,” or “said.” But “informing,” here, is what one does with a statement 
or, roughly speaking, what a statement does. “Information” is a statement in 
action. Statements inform, I assume, partly because expressions, their parts, 
inform. Expressions inform in different ways. In section 13 below, I will intro- 
duce two ways of informing, as associated with expressions. This distinction 
coheres with the distinction between the nature of the proposition expressed 
by a statement containing an expression and the truth conditions of this prop- 
osition. One way of informing, i.e., primarily informing, relates to the nature of 
the proposition expressed, and the other way of informing, namely secondarily 
informing, relates to the truth conditions of the proposition. We will return to 
this point about informing in section 13 and section 16. 

Second, in Text 4, Avicenna introduces a proposition as a statement (qawl). 
Given that a statement is a “compound utterance" (lafz murakkab)?? or “com- 
posite expression" (in my translation) and that an utterance is a (partially) 
linguistic entity, it follows that a proposition is a (partially) linguistic entity. 
In Text 3, however, a proposition is introduced as a synthesised object having 
mani as its parts. One might try to reconcile these two texts by devaluat- 
ing one of them: it might be said that Avicenna is sloppy in Text 3, and that 
propositions are specific linguistic entities and nothing more. Alternatively, it 
might be said that Avicenna is sloppy in Text 4: propositions are not linguis- 
tic entities at all. Or, one might assume that Avicenna does not have a clear 
distinction between linguistic entities and what they signify (dalla), namely 
the mani, and thus he freely moves from one picture to another. I hold that 
all these options are untenable for two simple reasons: first, Avicenna has a 
clear distinction between linguistic entities and what they signify (namely 
mani); and second, Avicenna takes ma@ni as what one talks about or thinks 
about in many other places as well.?? I propose to take Avicenna's propositions 
not merely as linguistic entities: a statement or compound utterance, properly 
interpreted, namely as signifying the ma‘ani of the corresponding expressions, 
is a proposition. In other words, a proposition is an "interpreted statement." 


22 Ibn Sina, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), in The Deliverance: Logic, 14. 
23 For both of these points, see Mousavian, “Avicenna on the Semantics of Ma‘na,” 128-33. 
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Avicenna does not have the term “interpreted,” but he has the term “informa- 
tion” (khabar). A proposition, as a synthesised object having two (or more) 
mani as its parts, is a piece of information. The act of informing is done in a 
language by a statement “in which there is a relationship between two things 
such that the judgement ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows from it.’ In Text 4, a proposition 
is identified with “information,” and with its linguistic incarnation, namely as 
an “interpreted statement.” This interpreted statement contains a relationship 
between two (or more) things; this relationship is in the proposition, such that 
the whole, i.e., the synthesised object introduced in Text 3, may be judged as 
‘true’ or ‘false. 

Truth-evaluability is the main characteristic of a proposition and is grounded 
on the relationship between the two things in the proposition. This relation is 
closely linked but not identical to the mental acts of affirmation and negation 
introduced in Text 3. To explain this, I need to bring in Avicenna’s conception 
of the “simplest” propositions, namely ‘simple predicative propositions.’ 


6 Simple Predicative Propositions 


The key text for understanding Avicenna’s view on predicative propositions 
goes as follows in Ahmed’s translation: 


[Text 5] On the attributive [proposition] (hamltyya): The attributive 
proposition generates the [above-mentioned] relationship between two 
things. This relationship exists with respect to these two only in so far as 
it is possible to indicate each of them by means of a simple utterance. 
[An example is] our statement, “man is animal.’24 


My reading of Text 5 is different from Ahmed’s. First, I do not translate 
hamltyya as “attributive” (as Ahmed does) but as “predicative” because one 
may attribute something to another without necessarily producing a predica- 
tion, namely without necessarily predicating the former of the latter in the 
sense that a “judgement ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows from it" Note that the terms 
haml, mahmül and hamltyya are all derived from the same root in Arabic. Thus, 
I suggest uniformly translating them as predicating, predicate, and predicative, 
correspondingly. 

Second, I see a different structure in the first two sentences of Text 5. Here 
Avicenna introduces the distinction between two main kinds of proposition: 


24 Ibn Sina, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), in The Deliverance: Logic, 14-15. 
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predicative and “hypothetical” (the latter, in his language, includes “disjunc- 
tive,” conjunctive, and material conditional, in our language). A predicative 
proposition is one in which two things are related to one another via the rela- 
tionship mentioned in Text 4, such that one is the subject and the other is 
the predicate. Neither the subject nor the predicate in itself is truth-evaluable; 
only the whole proposition that has the subject and the predicate properly 
integrated is truth-evaluable. According to this reading, the clause “only in so 
far as it is possible to indicate each of them by means of a simple utterance” 
is not a separate sentence; rather, it qualifies the claim that the “two things,” 
namely the subject and the predicate, “themselves lack this relationship.’ 

Thirdly, I read ‘tuga‘w’ in a passive sense, translate it as “is placed” and take 
it as a technical term. A predicative proposition is that in which this relation- 
ship (that will be explicated below) “is placed” between two things, namely 
two ma'ni, such that the judgement ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows from it. So, if this 
relationship is not “placed,” and is subject to a different operation, no judge- 
ment of ‘true’ or ‘false’ may follow. In fact, as we will see below, there are two 
operations on this level, namely placing ("iqa^) and removing (raf), that may 
work on this relationship and lead to a ‘true’ or ‘false’ judgement. 

Thus, here is my translation of the same passage: 


[Text 5*] The predicative proposition is that in which the [above- 
mentioned] relationship is placed (tuga‘u) between two things such that 
this relationship is in none of them, except in so far as it is possible to 
signify each of them by means of a single expression (bi lafzin mufrad). 
[An example is] our statement, “man is animal.’25 


What makes a proposition a (simple) predicative one is that the two things 
related to each other in the proposition each in itself lacks the placement 
of the relationship in virtue of which “the judgement ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows" 
from the proposition as a whole. In other words, neither the subject nor the 
predicate, as the two parts of the predicative proposition, in itself contains an 
affirmation or negation. In our modern language, this means that no proper 
part of a predicative proposition, as a part thereof, is truth-evaluable. 

For example, man and animal, in an (atomic) predicative proposition, like 
that signified by “man is animal,’ do not contain any predication. Neither 
man nor animal is truth-evaluable; they are predicatively simple. However, 
Avicenna modifies his claim so that the subject or predicate in themselves may 
be conceived in such a way that the above-mentioned relationship is placed 


25 Ibn Sina, [an-Najat (al-Mantiq)] The Deliverance: Logic, 14-15. Cf. Ibn Sina, an-Najat | The 
Salvation], 19. 
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between them and something else. This can be the sense in which the subject 
or predicate is signified by a corresponding single expression: 


(11) Man is signified by the expression “man.” 
(12) Animal is signified by the expression “animal.” 


(11) and (12) contain predication. Therefore, they are truth-evaluable. They 
express semantic facts that fix the manā of “man” and that of “animal” cor- 
respondingly. The subject or predicate of “man is animal,” in itself, does 
not contain the placement of the relationship that makes “man is animal" 
truth-evaluable. However, in meta-semantics, man or animal come into the 
above-mentioned relationship. This relationship is placed, in (11), between man 
and signified by the expression “man” and, in (12), between animal and signified 
by the expression “animal.” Now consider Text 5* again: “The predicative propo- 
sition is that in which the relationship [that grounds the truth-evaluability of 
the proposition] is placed between two things such that this relationship is in 
none of them, except in so far as it is possible to signify each of them by means 
of a single expression.” To further elaborate on this, I will study two pairs of 
concepts separately: subject and predicate, on the one hand, and affirmation 
and negation, on the other hand. 


7 Subject and Predicate 


A predicative proposition has two parts and a “relation,” in some sense, that 
is linked to the act of affirmation or that of negation. Consider the following 
passage: 


[Text 6] On the predicate (mahmiul): The predicate is that which is judged 
(mahkumu bih) to exist or not to exist for another thing. 

On the subject (mawdi‘): The subject is that about which it is judged 
whether some other thing exists or does not exist for it.26 


In Text 6, the concept of “predicate” is not defined by the concept of “predi- 
cation" explicitly; rather, it is introduced in terms of the mental act, i.e., 
judgement, performed by means of the relation “exists for" or “does not exist 
for" The predicate is “that which is judged" or the “object of the judgement" 
that "exists (or does not exist) for another thing," namely for the subject. I take 
"things" here to be ma'àni. One may reformulate this in terms of a judgement 


26  IbnSima, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), in The Deliverance: Logic, 16. 
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about a relationship between two relata: “that which,” i.e., the first relatum or 
the predicate, is judged “to exist (or not to exist) for another thing,’ i.e., the 
second relatum or the subject. This relationship, namely "x exists (or does not 
exist) for y,” is the relationship mentioned in Text 4 and Text 5*, or so I assume. 
This is a rather peculiar relationship; “exists” is sometimes taken as a first- 
order predicate (e.g., in some recent Millian views about proper names, such 
as Nathan Salmon’s).2” The general idea is that "exists" is a first-order property 
of a particular object or an individual. This view can be spelled out in different 
ways. In contrast, sometimes "exists" is considered as a second-order predicate, 
e.g. in the Russellian/Fregean approach according to which, roughly speaking, 
"exists" is a property of “concepts.” According to this approach, “exists” works 
like “is instantiated.’ 

Avicenna, however, uses “exists for" as a relational predicate. This use of 
“exists” is different from the standard monadic use of the term and plays a 
key role in Avicenna’s characterisation of the predicate (and predication). The 
same story goes for the concept of the “subject”; “it is the first relatum, ‘that 
about which’ it is judged ‘whether some other thing, namely the predicate (the 
second relatum) exists or does not exist for it.” This relational predicate, i.e., 
“exists (or does not exist) for y,’ also explains the nature of affirmation and 
negation. I will explain. 


8 Affirmation and Negation 


For Avicenna, affirmation and negation, in general, are different forms of 
‘judgement, and thus they are “mental acts" in our language. ‘Predicative prop- 
ositions’ are mental acts that involve two things or ma‘ani that in themselves 
are not truth-evaluable, that is, they do not contain this relational notion of 
‘exists for’ such that the judgement ‘true’ or ‘false’ follows from it: 


[Text 7] On affirmation (fab): Affirmation, in an absolute sense, is the 
(placement) and production of this relationship with regard to existence. 
In the {predicative} [proposition], it is the judgment that the predicate 
exists for the subject. 

On negation: Negation, in an absolute sense, is the removal of the rela- 
tionship between two things with regard to existence. In the {predica- 
tive) [proposition], it is the judgment that the predicate is nonexistent 
for the subject.?8 


27 Nathan Salmon, “Nonexistence,” Noiis 32 (1998): 277-319. 
28 Ibn Sina, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), in The Deliverance: Logic, 16, slightly modified. 
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According to Text 7, there are two logical/ontological acts: first, there is the 
act of placing or producing the above-mentioned relationship, namely ‘exists 
for, between two things or ma@ni. This act results in, or is mentally presented 
as, the judgement that the predicate exists for the subject. This act is called an 
"affirmation" (jab). Second, there is the act of removing the above-mentioned 
relationship between two things. This act results in, or is mentally presented 
as, the judgement that the predicate does not exist for the subject. This act is 
called “negation.” 

Though I disagree with Allan Báck's interpretation of Avicenna's solution to 
the problems associated with existential statements about nonexistents, my 
construal of affirmation can be made consistent with Báck's interpretation of 
Avicenna's view of ‘predication’: 


In brief, it claims that the structure of a simple categorical proposition, 'S 
is P’ or ‘S P’s; is: ‘S is (existent as) a P’. To a certain point, this view is clearly 
Aristotle's: sentences like 'Socrates walks' or 'Socrates is walking' are com- 
posed of a subject term, a predicate term, and a copula, be it explicit or 
implicit. One perhaps novel feature is how syntax of such a proposition 
is to be structured: with the usual subject term (‘S’), the copula (‘is’) is 
taken as the verb, and the predicate (‘P’) is taken as a determination of 
the copula, in an accusative of respect or in some other grammatical con- 
struction; S is, in respect of being P. [...] On this view, then, ‘S is P’, as it 
means ‘S is existent as P’, implies ‘S is’, that is, ‘S exists’ The predicate, if 
used, gives a determination of the respect in which the subject is: S is 
existent — How? — as a P29 


As far I can see, the proposition expressed by "S is P" is identified with the 
placement of the relationship of exists for between what "P" signifies, that is, 
the manā of “P; and what "S" signifies, or the ma‘na of “S? This is the judge- 
ment that P exists for S. If ‘exists as’ is the reverse relation of ‘exists for, and if 
by "S" and "P" in the proposition that S is P, one means what the expression "S" 
signifies and what the expression "P" signifies, then the proposition expressed 
by "S is P" can also be identified with the judgement that S exists as P. This, 
then, would be very close to Báck's interpretation of Avicenna's view on (affir- 
mative) ‘predication. 

However, ma'àni do not seem to play a significant role in Báck's reading. 
According to my reading, however, ma'ani are the "constituents" or “parts” of 
propositions. The nature of propositions is different from their truth condi- 
tions. The truth conditions of a proposition depend, among other things, on 


29 Bäck, “Avicenna on Existence,” 352. 
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its internal structure, the “understood content” of the subject and the predi- 
cate, and the ways that ma‘ani exist. Ma‘ani exist in different ways and are not 
necessarily identical with the existing individuals. For example, the manā of 
Zayd may exist by means of the existence of Zayd himself. “Zayd,” the name, is 
not directly and primarily about Zayd himself, rather, "Zayd" is primarily about 
the essence of Zayd as properly signified, which is the manā of “Zayd.” Thus, I 
would like to depart from Back (and others) in my interpretation of “On this 
view, then, ‘S is P, as it means ‘S is existent as P; implies ‘S is,’ that is, ‘S exists." 
The ontological commitment of "S is P,” for Avicenna, is neither exhausted by 
the singular expression involved in "S is P" nor by an existential quantifier as 
a part of the “understood content" of "S" As I read Avicenna, a singular term, 
or in his language a “particular” expression, expresses a particular ma'nà and 
that is the contribution of the expression to the proposition that the statement 
containing the expression expresses. Similarly, the existence of the subject in a 
true affirmative predicative proposition is not based on the “mental existence 
of the ma‘na of the subject in the mind.” In what follows, I will try to explain 
how this picture allows a different reading of Avicenna’s view on ‘negative 
propositions.’ 


9 Simple Negative Predicative Propositions 


By “a negative existential” I mean a simple negative existential proposition 
like (2), not a proposition with a deflected (or metathetic) predicate (see 
section 10). Avicenna discusses negation and negative propositions in differ- 
ent places.?? A significant discussion occurs in The Interpretation: 


[Text 8] Affirmation (al-ijab) cannot exist/be found (yujad) with negation 
(as-salb); rather, something exists in the [genuine] definition (al-hadd) 
of negation that, if it [that something] were alone, would be affirmation. 
This is like the case where one says that vision exists in the [genuine] 
definition of blindness; it does not mean that vision exists in blindness; 
rather, it means that blindness cannot [genuinely] be defined unless by 
mentioning (yudkaru) that it is the nonexistence/lack (‘adam) of vision. 
Hence the *nonexistence/lack" is put before "vision" and “vision” becomes 
one of the two parts of the explication (al-bayan) [of blindness], even 
though it is not part ( juz'an) of blindness itself (nafs al-‘amy). Likewise, 


30 For some references, see, for instance: Hodges, "Affirmative, 119-34; Jari Kaukua, 
“Avicenna on Negative Judgement,” Topoi 39 (2020): 657-66. 
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the relation of affirmation is mentioned in the relation of negation in the 
sense that it is removed, not in the sense that it is part of negation nor 
in the sense that it gets existentially entered/inserted (dakhilun fis-salbi 
wujudan) into negation, rather it gets entered /inserted into the [genuine] 
definition of negation.?! 


According to Text 8, it is impossible for affirmation to co-exist with negation. 
I relate the first sentence of Text 8 to its last sentence and explain them as fol- 
lows: given a specific subject S and a specific predicate P, the affirmation that 
S is P is the placement (or production) of the relationship that P exists for S, 
which under proper conditions is or at least results in the judgement that P 
exists for S. The simple negation that S is not P is the removal of that relation- 
ship, which under proper conditions, is or at least results in the judgement 
that P does not exist for S. The negative judgement, namely the "judgement 
that P does not exist for S, does not contain the former judgement, namely 
the "judgement that P exists for S." If it did, namely if negation contained 
an affirmation, then it would contain another judgement and thus negation 
would be a judgement with an embedded judgement. This, however, is not the 
case, as Avicenna explains. Negation is not a double judgement. Nonetheless, 
counterfactually speaking, if the “particle” of negation (adat salb), i.e., “not,” 
were missing in the negative statement, the remaining construction would be 
an affirmation, but actually it is not. In other words, negation contains some- 
thing, that would have been an affirmation, were some other conditions 
different, though in fact it is not. Therefore, the mental act of negation does 
not contain the mental act of affirmation; one does not need to perform any 
act of affirmation to be able to perform an act of negation. For Avicenna, 
both affirmation and negation are simple judgements in the sense that they 
do not contain any other act of the same kind. This explains why he catego- 
rises a simple negative proposition, e.g., the statement “Homer is not seeing” 
properly interpreted, as a hamltyya, namely as a “predicative” (“attributive” in 
Ahmed's translation) proposition.?? (This may show why an analysis of “a sim- 
ple negative proposition" does not require an analysis of the "corresponding" 
affirmative proposition.) ‘Predication, for Avicenna, includes affirmation and 
negation on the same level. In both cases, a judgement is brought about: either 
the judgement that predicate exists for the subject or the judgement that the 
predicate does not exist for the subject. This may also explain why Avicenna 
(like many other Aristotelians in the commentary tradition on Aristotle's 


31  IbnSina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara | The Interpretation], 34. 
32 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara | The Interpretation], 34. 
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De interpretatione, e.g., Ammonius) distinguishes between a simple negative 
proposition and its corresponding “affirmative” one with a negated predicate, 
or a metathetic term. 


10 Simple Negation vs. Metathetic “Negation” 
In order to further clarify this distinction, let us consider the following passage: 


[Text 9] [...] the negation is correct[ly applied to] a non-existent subject, 
but the affirmation, in the case of ambiguous or positive [types of propo- 
sitions], is correctly applied only to an existent. For it is correct for you 
to say, “The griffon is not seeing,” but not correct to say, “The griffon is 
non-seeing.”34 


Here Avicenna is distinguishing between two kinds of negation: simple nega- 
tive, e.g, "Adam is not seeing,” in which negation is working on the copula, 
namely "is," and deflected affirmative (or affirmative with a deflected predi- 
cate, or with a metathetic term), e.g., "Adam is non-seeing,” in which negation 
is part of the predicate and the negated predicate is predicated affirmatively 
of the subject.?5 Avicenna takes affirmative predication with a deflected predi- 
cate to be a kind of affirmative predication. Therefore, by (3)/(4)/(5), it requires 
the existence of the subject in some sense. Hence, for Avicenna, the statement: 


(13) The griffon is non-seeing. 


is now false, since (13) is an affirmative with a deflected predicate and hence 
requires the existence of the subject. However, in the same sentence Avicenna 
adds that a statement of: 


(14) The griffon is not seeing. 


33 See note n above. 

34  IbnSina, an-Najat (al-Mantiq), in The Deliverance: Logic, 22. Ahmed translates "al-müjabat 
al-ma'düla" as “affirmative ambiguous" (or “ambiguous” for short). I translate it as 
“deflected affirmative" or “affirmative with a deflected [predicate ],” following a suggestion 
by Hodges, “Affirmative,” 119-20. 

35 A negated predicate, e.g., 'non-seeing; may be construed more generally as a ‘deflected 
predicate’ since deflection is not restricted to explicit negation by ‘non- /‘not-.’ 
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is now true, given that there is no griffon. This suggests that the truth con- 
ditions of a (simple) negative predicative proposition are satisfied when the 
subject does not exist. Let me explain. 


"i The Truth-Conditions of a Negative Proposition 


Avicenna distinguishes between the truth conditions of a (simple) negative 
predicative proposition, e.g., “Zayd is not just,’ and its corresponding meta- 
thetic predicative proposition, e.g., “Zayd is unjust,” as follows: 


[Text 10] One thing that is bound to cause confusion is that the require- 
ment that the subject of an affirmative metathetic proposition has to be 
satisfied is not because the expression 'unjust' itself requires this, but 
because the truth of the {affirmation}requires it [...]. One should know 
that the distinction between the sentence 

(15) Xisa non-Y 

and the sentence 

(16) XisnotaY 
is that the simple negative proposition [(16)] is broader than the meta- 
thetic affirmative proposition [(15)], in that it is true if [the subject] 
is [and it is not a Y] and [also if the subject] is taken to be unsatisfied, 
whereas the affirmative metathetic proposition is not true in this case.?6 


Let us work backwards. The truth conditions of (15), the schema of a (simple) 
affirmative metathetic proposition, can be formulated as follows: 


(i5TC) “Xis a non” is true iff (X exists) and (X is a non-Y). 


Likewise, the truth conditions of (16), the schema of a (simple) negative pred- 
icative proposition, can be formulated as follows: 


(6TC) “Xis not a Y" is true iff either (X does not exist) or ((X exists) 
and (X is not a Y)). 


36 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-‘Ibara [The Interpretation], 82. See also Hodges, "Affirma- 
tive,” 134. Hodges’s translation is slightly modified. I have adjusted the sentence numbers 
in accordance with my list of sentences. 
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Avicenna explicates the second clause on the right-hand side of (15TC), and 
that of (16Tc), namely (X is a non-Y) and (X is not a Y), by going through the 
varieties of “opposition.” For my purposes, I can overlook this part of Avicenna's 
analysis, which is not presented in Text 10 either. Let me emphasise two points 
vis-a-vis (15TC) and (16TC). First, they are not intended to define the nature of 
metathetic or negative propositions; rather, they provide the truth conditions 
of such propositions in our language. Second, there is no evidence in Text 10 
or in its broader context that by “existent” Avicenna intends to cover “mental 
existence.” Thus, in my reconstruction, namely in (15TC) and (16TC), I do not 
take "exist" to include *mental existence," at least when one does not intend to 
talk about mental entities by using instances of (15) or (16). 

In the first part of Text 10, Avicenna says that "the requirement that the sub- 
ject of an affirmative metathetic proposition has to be satisfied,’ namely that 
it should exist, “is not because the expression ‘unjust’, that is, the predicate, 
"itself requires this." Hence, the existence requirement is not because the pred- 
icate is "existence-entailing." On certain metaphysical assumptions, predicates 
may be divided into “existence-entailing,’ e.g., “is materially concrete, and 
“not existence-entailing,” e.g., “is merely possible" (given actualism, according 
to which merely possible things do not exist). If the “existence requirement” 
were due to the existence-entailing nature of the predicate, then the truth con- 
ditions of the following statements, and in fact their truth values, would be 
different: 


(17) The griffin is materially concrete. 
(18) The griffin is merely possible. 


However, as I read Avicenna, both (17) and (18) are false. In Text 10, he explains 
the “existence requirement” by reference to the “truth of the affirmation’: 
“because the affirmation requires that to be true” (my translation). Note that 
in a true affirmative predicative proposition, the mental existence of what the 
subject signifies does not normally contribute to the truth conditions of the 
proposition. The truth of: 


(19) The sun is materially concrete. 


does not require the mental existence of what "the sun" signifies. One might 
take this to suggest that the "existence" in "X exists” in (a5TC) and in "X does not 
exist" in (16TC), exclusively means “existence in re," or existence in the exter- 
nal world. This is not my interpretation either (see below). I take Avicenna to 
distinguish between the truth conditions of a proposition and its nature. The 
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“existence requirement” that appears in the truth conditions of an affirmative 
proposition is based on the truth requirement of the affirmative form of the 
proposition but is not constitutive of the nature of the proposition. 


12 The Nature of a Negative Proposition 


If what I have said so far is on the right track, we may represent the proposi- 
tions expressed by: 


(1) Homer exists. 
(2) Homer does not exist. 


as synthesised objects containing some ma ‘ani. Thus, the proposition expressed 
by (1) has the manā HOMER signified by "Homer" (which can, metaphysically 
speaking, exist by the existence of a phantasm/imagination) and the manā 
EXISTENCE signified by “exists,” as its parts and is unified by the mental act of 
affirmation. Let us represent this proposition by: 


(ap) -affirming-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 


Likewise, the proposition expressed by (2) has the manā HOMER and the 
manda EXISTENCE as its parts and is unified by the mental act of negation. Let 
us represent this proposition by: 


(2p) -negating-<HOMER, EXISTENCE>. 


Recall that negation is a judgement that does not contain an affirmation. 
(ip) and (2p) have the same parts, namely the manā HOMER and the 
manda EXISTENCE, with different integrating relations, namely affirming and 
negating. 

These ma‘ani may be accessed by being imprinted in the mind. I will use 
boldfaced small-caps to refer to mani as imprinted in the mind. Hence the 
mana of “Homer” as imprinted in the mind, namely HOMER, naturally signi- 
fies the ma‘na of "Homer" itself, namely HOMER. The latter is the essence of 
Homer, the person, as properly signified by the mind. HOMER, i.e., the mana 
of "Homer is the significandum|significatum of “Homer,” the name. The prop- 
ositions represented by (1p) and (2p) may be conceived by the mind. In this 
case, their parts are the corresponding manti as imprinted in the mind. These 
conceived propositions may be represented, correspondingly, by: 
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(ip-mind) -affirming-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 
(2p-mind) -negating-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 


Avicenna's explanation of the nature of propositions expressed by (1) and (2) 
may raise the issues of “change of subject-matter” (I,) and the issue of “change 
of truth-value" (I,). Recall (I,): if the subject of (1) is the manā HOMER, and 
the subject of predication is the subject-matter of the statement, then the 
subject-matter of the statement is what exists in the mind. (One, however, may 
note that the ma nà of "Homer" is not absolutely identical with the manā of 
"Homer" as imprinted in the mind.) Recall (L;): if the subject of (1) is the mana 
HOMER and this ma'nà exists in some sense, in fact if it exists in the mind, 
then it is true that Homer exists. However, intuitively, a statement of (1) is false. 
I will return to these issues in section 16 below. 


13 Future, Past, and Ways of Informing 


Avicenna has a distinction between two ways/modes of informing (ikhbar): "in 
truth" or “primarily” vs. “accidentally” or “secondarily”: 


[Text 11] The [people] have fallen into [the error] that they have because 
of their ignorance [of the fact] that giving information {(al-ikhbar)} is 
about (ma'anin] that have an existence in the soul — even if these are non- 
existent in external things {(al-a‘yan)} — where the meaning {(ma‘na)} 
of giving information about {mani} is that they have some relation to 
external things. Thus, for example, if you said, “The resurrection will be,’ 
you would have understood "resurrection" and would have understood 
“will be" You would have predicated “will be,” which is in the soul, of 
"resurrection," which is in the soul, in [the sense] that it would be cor- 
rect for this {mana}, with respect to another {manā} also intellectually 
apprehended (namely, in a future time, intellectually apprehended} to be 
characterised by a third (ma na], (namely, existence, intellectually appre- 
hended}. This [pattern of reasoning] applies correspondingly to matters 
relating to the past. It is thus clear that that about which information is 
given {(al-mukhbaru ‘anh)} must have some sort of existence in the soul. 
Information, in truth, is about what exists in the soul and [only] acciden- 
tally about what exists externally.?" 


37 Ibn Sina, A3-Sifa?, al-Iláhiyyát, ed. and trans. M. E. Marmura, in The Metaphysics of the 
Healing (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 2005), 26-27, slightly revised. All 
emphases are mine. 
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Consider: 
(20) The resurrection will be.38 


In Text n, Avicenna attempts to argue that (20) has a true reading. One may 
reconstruct the argument as follows: (20) is a shorthand for 


(21) The resurrection will be existent. 
The nature of the proposition expressed by (21) can be represented by: 
(21p) -affirming-<RESURRECTION, IN A FUTURE TIME, EXISTENCE 5.3? 


All the three ma ani that are parts of (21p) are intelligible (note that ma‘ani 
have different epistemological profiles: some are intelligible, some are imagin- 
able, and some are sensible).4° Each can be conceived or understood by the 
human soul and thus be imprinted therein. Let us represent the proposition 
expressed by (21) as conceived by the mind by: 


(z1ip-mind) -affirming-<RESURRECTION, IN A FUTURE TIME, 
EXISTENCE». 


(RESURRECTION, IN A FUTURE TIME, EXISTENCE represent the ma‘ani 
of the corresponding expressions as imprinted in the mind.) All parts of 
(21p-mind) are proper “objects” of the intellect. But this may not necessarily 
be so; there may be propositions whose parts, when conceived, are “imagin- 
able” ma'ani (for instance, see below). The truth conditions of (21), then, may 
be represented by: 


(21/TC) "The resurrection will be existent" is true iff there is a time t in 
the future such that in t, “The resurrection exists" is true. 


38 Why Avicenna chooses this example is not clear. One possibility is that he is trying to 
avoid the problems associated with Aristotle's “sea battle.” Hence, he uses an example, 
the truth of which is (supposed to be) known. In the Latin tradition, such an example can 
be “The antichrist will be,’ though the same resurrection-example would work as well. It 
should be noted, however, that it is not clear if “the resurrection" is a particular manā for 
Avicenna because its individuation in the future is not well explained. 

39  Inmyconstrual, “affirming” or “negating” may take more than two manā. 


Gia? 


40 . Mousavian, “Avicenna on the Semantics of Manā, 131-33. 
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(21/TC) provides the truth conditions of (21) in two steps: first, it extracts 
the temporal operator from “will be” and gives it the widest scope on the 
right-hand side of (21/TC); and second, it supplies the truth conditions of the 
tense-less version of (21), namely “The resurrection exists,’ within the scope 
of the future temporal operator. In Text u, Avicenna analyses (20) as follows: 
“You would have predicated will be, which is in the soul, of resurrection, which 
is in the soul.’ He then explains this sense of predication as “it would be correct 
for this {manā}, namely RESURRECTION, “with respect to another (ma na)" 
or more literally, “in another manā,’ namely IN A FUTURE TIME, “to be char- 
acterised by a third {manā}, namely EXISTENCE.^! I read “with respect to" as 
follows: with respect to the mand IN A FUTURE TIME, it would be correct for 
the manā RESURRECTION to be characterised by the manā EXISTENCE. In 
other words, I take the mand IN A FUTURE TIME to have the widest scope.*? 
Avicenna accesses ma ani through their existence in the mind, namely through 
the corresponding ‘understood contents. This is perfectly fine as long as one 
does not identify the ma'nà as imprinted in the mind with the manā itself. 
Mani are theoretical entities that need to be accessed via some means. They 
may be accessed via ‘understood contents, through mind, in the sense that 
I introduced above: the understood content HoMER naturally signifies the 
ma'nà HOMER. They may be accessed via 'expressions, through language: the 
expression “Homer” signifies the mand HOMER. And they may be accessed via 
‘objects, or ‘individuals, through existence: Homer, the individual, is the one 
by means of which the mana HOMER exists in re. Hence, pointing to Homer, 
provides a means of accessing the manā HOMER. 

Avicenna explains the truth conditions of (21) by appealing to what it 
expresses, namely (21p), and explains the truth conditions of (21p) by using its 
proxy in the mind, namely (21p-mind). The result may be represented by: 


(21p—mind/Tc) -affirming-<RESURRECTION, IN A FUTURE TIME, 
EXISTENCE» is true iff with respect to the ma'nà IN A 
FUTURE TIME (as imprinted in the mind), the ma‘na 
EXISTENCE (as imprinted in the mind), is true of the 
mand RESURRECTION (as imprinted in the mind). 


41 My reading of this part of the text is perhaps significantly different from Marmura’s; par- 
ticularly, it is not clear to me if Marmura took “in a future time" as an intelligible manā in 
which it is true that resurrection exists. 

42  Ishould add that this interpretation is not the only one that is consistent with Text 11. 
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(21p-mind/TC) can be taken as the ground for the truth conditions of the 
statement itself, namely (21/TC). Admittedly, without clarifying Avicenna’s 
temporal logic, his notion of “scope, if he has one, and the relationship 
between the notion of “is true” as applied to statements and “is true of” as a 
relation between ma'ani, the above interpretation cannot be substantiated. I 
leave these for another occasion as some open problems that my interpreta- 
tion faces. 

Immediately Avicenna adds that "This [pattern of reasoning] applies cor- 
respondingly to matters relating to the past." We may find further witness here: 


[Text 12] And after all this, we have certainly learned from them that 
nothing is predicated of the nonexistent. And we know that when we say 
that Homer was a poet, it is not right in the sense that Homer is some- 
thing described as “was a poet"; rather [it is right in the sense that] the 
phantasm/imagination (al-khayal) which is from/of Homer with the 
attribution/description that it is a phantasm imagined of Homer can be 
truly connected to the manā was a poet, namely, it [i.e., the phantasm of 
Homer] is an existent phantasm with an attribution such that when it is 
connected to/juxtaposed with (qarina) the phantasm in a past time and 
it is connected to the manā a poet, then it is true of it.^? 


Text 12 is a complex and difficult passage. Consider these two sentences: 


(22) Homer is a poet. 
(23) Homer was a poet. 


According to Avicenna, when Homer no longer exists, (22) has no true read- 
ing in normal contexts. Nonetheless, (23) has a true reading. The proposition 
expressed by (22) may be represented by: 

(22p) -affirming-<HOMER, A POET>. 


(22p) may be conceived by the mind and be represented by: 


(22p-mind) -affirming-<HOMER, A POET». 


43 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa? al-Mantiq, al-Tbara [The Interpretation], 109. In the last sentence of 
Text 12, I use “the ma‘nd a poet" for ma'nà as-sair. "In a past time,” may more literally be 
translated as “in the past time.” I suppose that both expressions imply the existence of at 
least some time in the past. 
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And the truth conditions of (22) may be given by: 


(22/TC) “Homer is a poet” is true iff (Homer exists) and (Homer is a 
poet). 


(22) is false, since “exists” in the righthand side of (22/TC) means “exist in re” 
and Homer does not exist in re, or assume so. 
The proposition expressed by (23) may be represented by: 


(23p) -affirming-«HOMER, IN A PAST TIME, A POET». 
And this proposition as conceived by the mind may be represented by: 
(23p-mind)  -affirming-«HOMER, IN A PAST TIME, A POET». 


The proposition as conceived by the mind can be explained as a synthesised 
object made of two phantasms, i.e., the phantasm of “Homer,” and the phan- 
tasm of “in a past time,"^ and one intelligible manā, the manā of “a poet" as 
imprinted in the mind, all unified by an act of affirmation. 

Thus, the truth conditions of (23) may be given by: 


(23/TC) “Homer was a poet" is true iff there is a time t in the past such 
that in t, "Homer is a poet" is true. 


Avicenna reconstructs the truth conditions of (23), in parallel with that of (21), 
by appealing to what it expresses, namely (23p), and explains the truth condi- 
tions of (23p) by using its proxy in the mind, namely (23p-mind). The result 
may be represented by: 


(23p-mind/rC) -affirming-<HOMER, IN A PAST TIME, A POET» is 
true iff with respect to the mand IN A PAST TIME 
(as imprinted in the mind), the manā A POET (as 
imprinted in the mind) is true of the mand HOMER (as 
imprinted in the mind). 


The distinction between the nature of a proposition and its truth conditions 
may further be supported by what Avicenna says at the end of Text 11: “It is 


44 Here I assume that expressions can be associated with phantasms just as they can be 
associated with intelligible ma'ani. 
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thus clear that that about which information is given ((al-mukhbaru ‘anh)} 
must have some sort of existence in the soul. Information, in truth, is about 
what exists in the soul and [only] accidentally about what exists externally.’ 
I construe this as follows: a statement of the form “S is a P” primarily, or “in 
truth,” informs one about the manā of S and the manā of P as imprinted in 
the soul. These ma ‘ani as understood are parts of the proposition as conceived. 
The statement accidentally or secondarily informs one about that by means of 
which each of these ma'ani exists, namely the existing objects or individuals. 
Thus, for example, the statement of (21): 


(21) The resurrection will be existent 


primarily informs one about the manā of "resurrection" as it exists in the 
mind, namely RESURRECTION, which is a part of (21p-mind), and acciden- 
tally informs (one) about the resurrection itself as an event that will exist in 
the external world. The resurrection itself is that in virtue of which the mana 
RESURRECTION will exist in re. Thus, what a statement accidentally informs 
one about does not directly figure in the nature of the proposition expressed 
by the statement. Let me summarise the distinction between these two ways 
of informing as follows: 

Primarily informing: 


What-the-expression-primarily-informs-one-about = the manā as 
imprinted in the mind = what contributes to the nature of the proposi- 
tion as conceived. 


Accidentally informing: 
What-the-expression-accidentally-informs-one-about - the object/ 
individual as existing in the external world*> = what contributes to the 


truth-conditions of the proposition.4$ 


Before I return to the original problems and issues I started with, let me quickly 
explain where I depart from Báck's interpretation. 


45 . Theobject/individual is what in virtue of which the corresponding manā exists in re. 
46 Given that the statement is intended to be about the object/individual. 
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14 On Bäck (1987) 


Though I have sympathy with Báck's interpretation of Avicenna’s view on 
predication, I disagree with him on his analysis of a sentence like (22) or (23). 
Commenting on Text 12, Back writes: 


‘Homer is a poet is false, since Homer is nota thing, i.e., since the individ- 
ual, Homer, does not exist in re. However, Ibn Sina says, there is a way to 
understand ‘Homer is a poet to be true. On this reading, the subject term, 
‘Homer, refers to an existent phantasm [...]. Note that the phantasm itself 
exists now, in the mind, and so there is a way to talk of Homer at pres- 
ent and still satisfy Ibn Sina's existence condition. Further, the phantasm 
Homer has certain properties, such as being a poet; more precisely, it has 
the property of having been a poet. Ibn Sina notes this more precise sense 
when he says that the phantasm of past time is connected to Homer.^? 


This formulation of what Text 12 says or implies is, at best, misleading. In all 
normal contexts, that is not within the context of story-telling, reductio argu- 
ment, belief report, or the like, and as far as what (22), i.e., “Homer is a poet,” 
expresses is at stake, (22) is false for Avicenna. Avicenna does not say, in Text 12, 
that there is a way to understand “Homer is a poet" as true. Rather, he says 
that (23), i.e., “Homer was a poet,” is true (and it is not the case that (23) has a 
false reading).^9? Nor is it the case that the mental existence of the phantasm of 
Homer satisfies Avicenna's existence condition. Neither in (22p) nor in (23p) 
does the mental existence of the phantasm of Homer satisfy the existence 
requirement for the truth conditions of those propositions. The phantasm 
of Homer, which exists in the mind, explains the nature of the propositions 
expressed by (22) or by (23) and inasmuch as it exists in the mind it does not 
contribute to the truth conditions of (22) or (23). Recall that what "Homer" 
primarily informs one about is part of the proposition conceived from the 
utterance of the sentence that contains “Homer,” and does not contribute to 
the truth conditions of that proposition. The existence requirement is not sat- 
isfied for (22) and thus it is not true. As with (23), what explains its truth is its 
tense, represented by “was,” namely the mand IN A PAST TIME (as imprinted 
in the mind) and the interaction of that mana with the phantasm/imagina- 
tion of Homer, namely HOMER, and the manā A POET (as imprinted in the 
mind). According to Avicenna, the phantasm/imagination of Homer, not with 


47 Bäck, “Avicenna on Existence,” 359. 
48 Again, it is presupposed that Homer was a real historical person. 
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the attribution/description that it exists in the mind or has mental existence 
but rather with the attribution/description that it is a phantasm imagined of 
Homer, contributes to the explanation of the truth of (23). This being of Homer 
gives the mana HOMER the primary role in explaining the aboutness of (23). 
The phantasm/imagination HOMER, which is the same ma'nà as HOMER the 
significandum, and thus is of Homer the individual, in the imagination, more 
specifically in the mand IN A PAST TIME in the imagination (which can logi- 
cally be interpreted as being in the scope of in-a-past-time operator), was a 
poet. Therefore, I do not take Avicenna as saying that "the phantasm Homer 
has certain properties, such as being a poet; more precisely, it has the property 
of having been a poet? The phantasm of Homer does not have the property 
of "being a poet" or “having been a poet." In fact, according to Avicenna, no 
phantasm is a poet or has been a poet. 

Let us return to Text 1 and Avicenna's claim that "the simurg is existent 
in the estimation/imagination" is not a counterexample to the Predication 
Principle, namely that nothing can be predicated of a nonexistent. I suggested 
that Avicenna denies the truth of: 


(10) The simurg is existent in re in the estimation/imagination. 
Now, this can be explained as follows: The simurg is nothing and thus is not 
described as “existent in re in the estimation/imagination.” That we can imag- 
ine the simurg, should rather be reported as: 

(24) The simurg in the estimation/imagination exists. 
(24) expresses a proposition that can be represented by: 

(24p) -affirming-<SIMURG, IN THE IMAGINATION, EXISTENCE ».50 
(24p) as conceived by the mind can be represented by: 

(24p-mind) -affirming-<SIMURG, IN THE IMAGINATION, EXISTENCE». 
(24p-mind) can be explicated as follows: the phantasm of the simurg is such 


that in the ma'nà of "imagination," it is true to describe it as existent. The truth 
conditions of (24p-mind) can be formulated as follows: 


49 Bäck, “Avicenna on Existence,” 359. 
50  Idrop the article “the” in representing the ma‘nd SIMURG for simplicity. 
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(24p-mind/TC) -affirming-«SIMURG, IN THE IMAGINATION, EXIS- 
TENCE» is true iff with respect to the manā IN THE 
IMAGINATION (as imprinted in the mind), the ma‘na 
EXISTENCE (as imprinted in the mind) is true of the 
manā SIMURG (as imprinted in the mind). 


Accordingly, the truth conditions of (24) can be formulated as follows: 


(24/TC) "The simurg in the estimation/imagination exists" is true iff 
there is an imagination J such that in J, "The simurg exists" is 
true. 


Note that there is a subtle difference between the ma‘nd SIMURG (as imprinted 
in the mind) and the manā HOMER (as imprinted in the mind). Homer has 
an essence and his ma'nà is its essence taken as performing specific semantic 
roles. However, for Avicenna, the simurg, has no essence and its existence is 
impossible. Thus, the mand SIMURG, cannot be explained by the essence of 
the simurg. Nor is it unified/united in the way that the mana HOMER is; the 
mand SIMURG is not even a single manā, properly speaking. So, I need to 
use a different notation to talk about it, though for simplicity I will overlook 
this subtlety here.9! The basic idea behind Avicenna’s argument, however, is 
that there is no well-defined predicate such as “existent in re in the estimation/ 
imagination" that the simurg has. What Avicenna does here with a phantasm 
in the imagination to explain the truth of some past tense statements, in prin- 
ciple, is the same as what he does to explain the truth of some statements in 
the context of a reductio. 


15 The Context of a reductio 
Consider: 

(25) The void has dimensions. 
According to Avicenna's metaphysics, the void does not exist and necessarily 
so. In fact, Avicenna on various occasions provides reductio ad absurdum argu- 
ments for the impossibility of the void. In the context of such an argument, 


beginning from the to-be-refuted assumption that the void exists, Avicenna 


51 See Mousavian, "On the Letter on the Unreal Forms" (manuscript). 
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needs to grant a premise like (25) for the sake of argument. The immediate 
question is how to explain what (25) expresses and the assumption of its 
“truth” in the context of a reductio. Here is Avicenna’s reply: 


[Text 13] However, [concerning] the things that have no existence in any 
sense/way, the meaning of the proof sometimes used with regard to them, 
when it is the case that the mind makes a judgement about them such 
that they are such and such, is that if they were existent, their existence 
in the mind (wujuduha fi d-dihn) would be such and such, as [when] one 
says: “the void has dimensions.”>? 


The proposition that (25) expresses is a synthesised object that can have 
a phantasm/imagination of “the void” and the ma‘na of “dimensions” as its 
parts.53 Let us suppose that there is some form of manā, a phantasm perhaps, 
that the “void” primarily informs one about and is a part of the proposi- 
tion that (25) expresses. In the context of a reductio, however, if (25) is true, it 
is true in a counterfactual sense: if there were a void, its existence, in the mind, 
which I take to mean “in the imagination,” would be such and such, namely it 
would have *dimensions."5* 


16 Back to the Problems 


Now let me explain how my interpretation may handle the problems and 
issues that the standard reading faces. Recall: 


(1) Homer exists. 
(2) Homer does not exist. 


The first problem (P1), in a nutshell, was this: if there is no Homer, there is no 
predication and thus (1)/(2) expresses no proposition. The standard reading 
of Avicenna tries to solve this problem by appeal to the mental existence of 
Homer. According to my reading, however, both (1) and (2) express propositions 


52 Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Tbara [The Interpretation], 80-81. 

53 Avicenna says elsewhere that the expression "void" in itself has no signification and it is 
only “relationally” conceivable (Ibn Sina, as-Sifa’, al-Mantiq, al-Burhan | The Demonstra- 
tion], 72). In “On the Letter on the Unreal Forms" I have tried to explain this point. 

54 For the logical aspects of Avicenna's treatment of reductio ad absurdum, see Wilfrid 
Hodges, “Ibn Sina on Reductio ad absurdum," The Review of Symbolic Logic 10:3 (2017): 
583-602. 
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that have the ma‘na of "Homer" and that of “existence” as their parts. These 
propositions can respectively be represented by: 


(ip) -affirming-«HOMER, EXISTENCE». 
(2p) -negating-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 


Note that the manā of "Homer" is not necessarily a mental entity; rather, it 
is a semantic entity, the significatum of “Homer,” which can be explained in 
terms of the essence of Homer the individual, brought into a network of proper 
signification relations. The essence of Homer is an individual essence, it comes 
into existence with the existence of Homer the individual, but it does not nec- 
essarily cease to exist, as a semantic entity, by the death of Homer. The above 
propositions can be conceived and, thus, represented by: 


(p-mind) -affirming-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 
(2p-mind) -negating-<HOMER, EXISTENCE». 


Thus, there is no problem as (P1) for my proposed reading. 

The standard reading leads to the issue of the change of subject-matter 
(I,). The issue was this: if the subject of predication in (1)/(2) is a mental entity, 
then one who sincerely assents to (1) should mean to assent to the existence 
of a mental entity. But, intuitively, this is not the case. According to my read- 
ing, in contrast, there is no change of subject-matter. The subject-matter of 
both propositions is the manā of "Homer", i.e., HOMER. The mental aspect 
enters the picture when one wants to explain the conceivability of these propo- 
sitions. This may further be explained by appeal to different ways of informing. 
What "Homer" primarily informs one about and contributes to the nature of 
the proposition expressed by (1) or (2) as conceived, in normal contexts, is the 
mana of "Homer" as imprinted in the mind, i.e., HOMER, but not with the 
attribution that it is imprinted in the mind. HOMER is the mental means to 
access the ma'nà of "Homer, namely HOMER. Therefore, in both cases, namely 
(1) and (2), the subject-matter is the manda HOMER. Homer the individual does 
not figure in the nature of proposition (1p) or (2p). 

The second problem (P2), in a nutshell, was this: if (1)/(2) expresses no 
proposition, then, given that propositions are truth-value bearers, (1)/(2) has 
no truth-value. The standard reading tries to solve this problem by reinterpret- 
ing the Predication Principle, namely (3), as the Affirmation Principle, namely 
(4). My reading, however, systematically distinguishes between the nature of 
propositions and their truth conditions. Accordingly, both (1) and (2) express 
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propositions and both have truth conditions. Therefore, there are truth-value 
bearers in both cases, and each proposition finds its appropriate truth-value 
based on its associated truth-conditions. 

Finally, the standard reading faces the change of truth-value issue (I,). The 
issue, in a nutshell, was this: if the subject-matter of a statement of (1) exists in 
some sense, that is by having mental existence, and this suffices to satisfy the 
existence requirement for the Predication Principle, then (1) should be true. 
But, intuitively, this is not the case. According to my reading, in contrast, there 
is a distinction between what “Homer” contributes to the nature of a proposi- 
tion expressed by a sentence containing it and what “Homer” contributes to 
the truth-conditions of such a proposition. In normal contexts, what “Homer” 
accidentally informs one about or what in virtue of which the manā HOMER 
exists in re is nothing because there is no Homer. Therefore, what “Homer” 
contributes to the truth conditions of the proposition expressed by (1) or (2), 
namely (1p) or (2p), is nothing. For this reason, (1) is false, and (2) is true (see 
section 11 above, on truth conditions). The ma‘na of “Homer,” as it exists in the 
mind in (ap-mind) and in (2p-mind) plays no role in the truth conditions of 


(1) or (2). 


17 Open Questions 


My interpretation is surrounded by many questions. Some questions pertain 
to the nature of ma'ani and their functions. How are ma'ani individuated? 
Are they mind-independent entities? How do they relate to the correspond- 
ing individuals? Some other questions pertain to propositions. How may one 
explain the relationship between propositions and their truth conditions? Why 
are individuals so loosely connected to the propositions about them? How can 
propositions be so simply and “directly” conceived? 

First, I should mention that I am not trying to give a "true" Avicennan 
account of the semantics of so-called *empty names" and sentences contain- 
ing them here; rather, I attempted to tell a charitable, consistent, and detailed 
story about some aspects of Avicenna's view on this matter. My story is an 
incomplete reconstruction; nonetheless, I attempted to make it clear how my 
interpretation relates to Avicenna's texts. Second, I have some suggestions on 
how to approach the above questions; but I cannot answer them now. 

If something has an essence, its ma‘nd is individuated by its essence per- 
forming a set of semantic and epistemic roles. And if there is no essence for 
something, either there is no manā for it or its ma'nà is individuated by a 
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combination of other ma ‘ant performing a set of semantic and epistemic roles. 
Some mani are mind-independent and some are not; ma'àni are first and 
foremost identified by their semantic and epistemic roles, not their ontological 
profile. If an individual exists, its ma‘nd exists by means of the existence of that 
individual. However, if the individual ceases to exist, its ma‘nd yet may con- 
tinue to exist through a different medium, as it were. Nonetheless, ma'ani are 
not necessarily eternal entities. Some ma'ani, e.g., sensible ma‘ani, can perish. 
Propositions as conceived are related to their truth conditions through ma ani. 
Individuals are, in a sense, "loosely" connected to the propositions about them 
because the individuals do not get into the nature of the propositions about 
them. Nonetheless, the propositions are closely enough connected to the indi- 
viduals because the manā of an individual, which is part of the proposition 
about it, is “particular” in the sense that it is not possible for the manā to pick 
out any other individual. Moreover, for Avicenna as an Aristotelian, "singular 
propositions" (in our language) do not occupy a central stage in "logic" (as he 
conceived of it) because they are peripheral in scientific inquiry. A singular 
proposition is scientifically important only if it is conceived in a universal way. 
For Avicenna's conception of “knowledge,” the essences matter and normally 
they are semantically accessible via ma ‘ani. That most propositions can simply 
and "directly" be conceived may be explained in different ways. One proposal 
may be that a form of epistemic optimism prevails in Avicenna's epistemol- 
ogy. Accordingly, essences are easily epistemically accessible as well. Another 
proposal, in a different direction, may be that semantic accessibility does not 
guarantee epistemic accessibility. Accordingly, conceiving a proposition may 
not imply conceiving the metaphysical essences of the parts of the proposi- 
tion, as conceived. 

The above suggestions may fail and my reading may remain surrounded 
by the above open questions, among others. However, I hope this study raises 
some interest in doing more thorough studies of Avicenna's view on manā 
that can shed new light on Avicenna's philosophy of language, logic, and mind, 
which, to my eyes, have not yet received the attention, care, and effort they 
deserve. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Abstraction and Intellection of Essences in the 
Latin Tradition 


Ana Maria Mora-Márquez 


1 Introduction: The Medieval Integration Challenge for Intellection 


The aim of this chapter is to present three medieval accounts of concept for- 
mation that emerge in the context of commentaries on the relevant passages 
in Aristotle's corpus.! The chapter focuses especially on two distinct operations 
that are crucial to concept formation in the post-Alexandrian Aristotelian tra- 
dition, namely, abstraction and intellection.? I will also use a slightly modified 
version of a recent philosophical test — the integration challenge — as a tool to 
reveal the complex interaction of metaphysics of the mind and cognitive psy- 
chology in the medieval accounts under discussion. 

Many medieval authors? included a causal link between material things and 
sensory organs in their explanation of perception.^ Take, for instance, the case 
of vision. The standard account would go like this: under the action of light, 
a thing's colour produces a species of itself in a medium, the transparent; the 
species reproduces itself until it reaches the organ of vision, the eye, where it 
causes the vision of the colour.? Regarding the cognition of essences, however, 
there is notan all-encompassing or standard medieval account, for even within 
the same tradition (for instance, the tradition of thirteenth-century Parisian 
commentaries on Aristotle's De anima) there are substantial differences from 


1 For the continuation of this medieval tradition in the 14th century, see chapter six below. For 
the relevant passages in Aristotle, see the introduction to this volume, sections one and two. 
For details of the Aristotelian tradition in late antiquity, see chapter one. 

Ihere discuss medieval authors working at an already-established medieval university in the 
thirteenth century. Scotism, Ockhamism, and Buridanism dramatically change the medieval 
landscape, but I will not consider that part of the medieval tradition in this chapter. 

4 Some exceptions are Robert Kilwardby and Peter John Olivi; for their views, see José 
Filipe Silva, Robert Kilwardby on the Human Soul: Plurality of Forms and Censorship in the 
13th Century (Leiden: Brill, 2012); and Juhana Toivanen, Perception and the Internal Senses: 
Peter John Olivi on the Cognitive Functions of the Sensitive Soul (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

5 See, e.g., the account in Albert the Great, De anima, ed. C. Stroick (Münster: Aschendorff, 
1968), l. 2, tr. 3, cap. 8, 108-10. 
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one author to another. In fact, in the cognition of essences the reliance on a 
causal link is problematic because external things are material and the intel- 
lect and its acts are immaterial, and most authors from the period would argue 
that the material cannot act on the immaterial. I submit that the metaphysi- 
cal incompatibility between the immaterial intellect and the material world 
brings about a medieval case of today’s ‘Integration Challenge’® 

The Integration Challenge is the challenge that some contemporary episte- 
mologies face because they are either incompatible with the metaphysics that 
underpin them or non-explanatory altogether in that they contain an explana- 
tory gap. For instance, they may posit a cognitive mechanism, say, intuition 
of abstract facts, but fail to provide a plausible link between intuition and 
abstract facts." The typical example of an integration challenge is the dilemma 
put forward by Paul Benacerraf regarding an epistemology of mathematical 
facts based on causal cognition and mathematical Platonism. There is, accord- 
ing to Benacerraf, a plain and significant inconsistency between a metaphysics 
of mind-independent, causally inert, and abstract mathematical facts and 
an epistemology based on causation.® The Integration Challenge was later gen- 
eralised by Christopher Peacocke, who describes it as: “[...] the general task 
of providing, for a given area, a simultaneously acceptable metaphysics and 
epistemology, and showing them to be so”? So, not only the epistemology 
and the metaphysics must be compatible, but one must also show that they are 
compatible by means of a plausible and positive link. A particular case today 
is the epistemology of essences, which some scholars place under the area of 
modal epistemology. 


6 The challenge started to gain notoriety since it was formulated in Christopher Peacocke, 
Being Known (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999). 

7 For an account of intuition of abstracta that attempts to meet the integration challenge, 
see John Bengson, “Grasping the Third Realm,” Oxford Studies in Epistemology 5 (2015): 
12-38. 

8 Paul Benacerraf, “Mathematical Truth,” Journal of Philosophy 70 (1973): 661-79. 

9 Peacocke, Being Known, 1. See also Sonia Roca-Royes, “Modal Epistemology, Modal 


Concepts and the Integration Challenge," Dialectica 64 (2010): 335-61; and Ylwa Sjélin 
Wirling, Modal Empiricism Made Difficult: An Essay in the Meta-Epistemology of Modality 
(Gothenburg: Acta universitatis Gothoburgensis, 2019), 27-66. 

10 Followers of the Kripke-Putnam tradition take the epistemology of essences to be a spe- 
cial case of modal epistemology, but not everybody does. Fine and Lowe, for instance, 
take an opposing view. See Tuomas Tahko, “The Epistemology of Essence,’ in Ontology, 
Modality, Mind: Themes from the Metaphysics of E. J. Lowe, ed. A. Carruth, S. C. Gibb, and 
J. Heil (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 93-110. For the integration challenge in 
modal epistemology, see Roca-Royes, “Modal Epistemology,” 335-61. 
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Essences are, in fact, at the centre of the medieval discussions with which 
this chapter is concerned. The medieval epistemology of essences is funda- 
mentally based on what medieval scholars called the first act of the intellect, 
that is, the intellectual apprehension of essences, or ‘intellection’ I propose 
we understand the various accounts of intellection found in some medieval 
commentaries on Aristotle's De anima as different ways to go about solving 
‘The Medieval Integration Challenge for Intellection.’ Medieval accounts of 
intellection are mostly concerned with the intellectual apprehension of the 
essence human, which among the followers of the Aristotelian tradition is nor- 
mally understood as the unitary form that makes some concrete thing be a 
human. In other words, a material essence is not just a bundle of essential 
properties, but rather the mind-independent formal unity x that makes some 
material thing be an instantiation of x. The medieval challenge consists in 
accounting for intellection in terms that are positively explanatory and com- 
patible with a given metaphysics of essences so as to make intellection a good 
basis for knowledge about them. For instance, a suitable account of intellec- 
tion will make the intellection of the human essence a good basis for the truth 
of, say, the thought that humans are animals in that it will provide a criterion 
to demarcate knowledge of this truth from cases of epistemic luck. 

I take it as uncontroversial that the medieval authors here considered take 
essences to be mind-independent (they are all realists about essences) and 
immaterial (essences are forms as opposed to matter). While I will refer to 
‘material’ essences, I do not mean that the essences themselves are material 
but rather that they are forms of material things. For the authors considered in 
this chapter, material essences are causally inert as regards intellection. There 
is a minimal sense in which material essences have causal power though: they 
are forms, and hence are also formal causes. However, they cannot by them- 
selves act efficiently upon the intellect - they cannot by themselves be what 
sets intellection in motion. Moreover, for the Aristotelian scholars here con- 
sidered, intellection is understood as a sort of affection. A conundrum clearly 
emerges: How is the causally inefficacious material essence related to passive 
intellection so as to make the latter a good basis for non-accidental knowl- 
edge about that essence? The Medieval Integration Challenge for Intellection 
(henceforth M1C1) can, then, be formulated as follows: 


MICI: The challenge of accounting for intellection by means of a (a) non- 
cognitive/non-epistemic, (b) plausible, and (c) positive link between 
intellection and essence, which (d) makes intellection a good basis for 
non-accidental knowledge about essences. 
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The link needs to meet the conditions (a) to (d) for the account to be explan- 
atory as regards an epistemology of essences, that is, as regards the possibility 
of accounting for knowledge about essences. The link must be (a) non- 
cognitive/non-epistemic so that the challenge is not pushed to another 
cognitive/epistemic relation for which one would need to solve the challenge 
again. It must be (b) plausible, that is, able to obtain between essences and 
intellection (for instance, causation is an implausible link if one takes essences 
not to act causally upon the intellect). It must be (c) positive,” that is, it is 
not enough to show that essences and the intellect are not incompatible, as 
this would still leave an explanatory gap in the account as regards (d). Finally, 
(d) it must make intellection a good basis for non-accidental knowledge in 
that it must provide a criterion, based on the intellection of an essence x, for 
demarcating accidental knowledge that x is p from non-accidental knowledge 
that x is p. 

For the sake of brevity, I will analyse the accounts of intellection in com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s De anima by thirteenth-century scholars. I will focus 
here on three scholars, belonging to the Parisian tradition of commentaries on 
the De anima, who are representative of three notoriously different accounts 
of intellection: Albert the Great, Siger of Brabant, and Radulphus Brito.! I will 
try to determine how each scholar deals with M1C1. My aim is not so much to 
assess the philosophical quality of their accounts of intellection, but rather 
to make the subtle but significant differences between them stand out. Before I 
turn to the accounts in question, I will provide some background information 
about the relevant passages from Aristotle's De anima and some psychological 
tenets these authors all accept. 


2 Aristotle's De anima 


Aristotle begins De anima 3.4? by outlining his agenda for the following parts 
(chapters 4-8) of his enquiry on the soul, where he raises the question concern- 
ing the intellectual part of the soul (ho nots) and its operation, intellection (to 


11 For ‘positive, see Sjölin Wirling, Modal Empiricism, 36-50. 

12 These three authors can be considered medieval proponents of the concept empiri- 
cism studied in chapter seven below, although it is questionable whether Albert the 
Great’s commitment to innate first principles threatens his consideration of as a concept 
empiricist. 

13 I will explain Aristotle's account only briefly; a more detailed description can be found in 
the introduction to this volume, section one. 
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noein).4 He goes on to introduce a set of features that this part of the soul must 
have in order for intellection to come about. First, the intellect must be unaf- 
fected (apathés) yet susceptible of forms (dektikon tot eídous). Second, it must 
be unmixed (amigés). Third, since its cognitive capacity is universal — it can 
understand all that is — the intellect must be undetermined, having no other 
nature than to be potential (médautoá einai physin médemian all'é taútēn, hóti 
dynatón). Finally, it must be disconnected from the body, that is, it must be 
separate (choristós).1* 

At the end of chapter 4, Aristotle returns to the first feature, unaffected- 
ness, and anticipates an objection to the paradoxical character of the intellect 
as both unaffected and susceptible of forms: how can intellection be a sort 
of affection if at the same time the intellect is unaffected?!6 Moreover, how 
can the intellect be affected if it has no formal determination at all? In fact, 
as Aristotle himself points out, the explanatory model of action/affection 
demands that the agent and the patient be of some common nature, that is, 
the agent and the patient must be of the same genus." The intellect, however, 
has no determination at all, hence no possibility to be affected by an external 
agent. 

In order to explain how the action/affection model applies to intellection, 
Aristotle recalls in De anima 3.5 that every natural entity involves something 
material and something productive. He goes on to tell us that something analo- 
gous must occur in the case of the soul.? Accordingly, he introduces a division 
of the intellect into “the one that becomes all things" and “the one that pro- 
duces all things"? without being explicit about the sort of division he has in 
mind. Aristotle also seemingly suggests that it is the latter (hoátos ho noüs) 
which is separate, unmixed and unaffected,”° and closes the chapter by claim- 
ing that only the productive intellect is imperishable and eternal, in opposition 
to the material intellect, which is perishable.?! 


14  DeAm.3.4, 429210213. Some lines below Aristotle describes the intellect as that whereby 
the soul thinks and understands; see de An. 3.4, 429223. For a detailed analysis of de An. 
3.4, see Pavel Gregoric and Christian Pfeiffer, “Grasping Aristotle's Intellect,” Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 26 (2015): 13-31. 

15 De An. 3.4, 429a15-b5. 

16  DeAn. 3.4, 429b22-25. 

17  6C17,323b29-324a24. 

18 = Den. 3.5, 430a10-12. 

19  DeAn.3.5,430814315. 

20  DeAn.3.5,430a17-1a8. 

21 De An. 3.5, 430a22-25. For recent interpretations of Aristotle’s De anima 3.5, see Victor 
Caston, "Aristotle's Two Intellects: A Modest Proposal,” Phronesis 44:3 (1999): 199-227; Eli 
Diamond, “Aristotle’s Appropriation of Plato’s Sun Analogy in De anima,” Apeiron 47:3 
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Confronted with this chain of perplexing claims about the intellect and 
intellection, any commentator on the De anima feels compelled to solve the 
puzzles raised by Aristotle’s qualification of the intellect as unaffected and yet 
susceptible of forms, as well as those raised by its further division into a mate- 
rial part and a productive part. 


3 General Features of Medieval (Aristotelian) Theories of the Soul 


Following in Aristotle’s footsteps, the authors here considered viewed the 
human soul as what makes some properly organised material body be an 
actual human being. The human soul has three faculties, vegetative, sensitive, 
and intellectual. The last two of these are cognitive and apprehensive; this is 
to say that the proper function of the sensitive and the intellectual faculties 
is the cognitive apprehension of an object. Further, two of these faculties, the 
vegetative and the sensitive, use bodily organs in order to perform their opera- 
tions. The vegetative faculty includes the powers that account for physiological 
functions of the human body such as nutrition, growth, and reproduction. 
The sensitive faculty, in turn, accounts for the cognitive powers related to the 
apprehension of particular material things. It includes powers of apprehend- 
ing things that are present and no longer present, the external and internal 
senses.?? 

The intellectual faculty provides us with the best evidence of our special 
place in the hierarchy of natural beings, for its operations are performed 
without the immediate use of bodily organs.?? Following in the footsteps of 
the Arabic tradition, some authors (e.g., Albert the Great) divide the intellec- 
tual faculty into four intellects: the possible intellect (intellectus possibilis), 
the agent intellect (intellectus agens), the theoretical intellect (intellectus 


(2014): 356-89; and Michael White, “The Problem of Aristotle’s ‘Nous Poiétikos’” The 
Review of Metaphysics 57:4 (2004): 725-39. See also chapter one in this volume. 

22 See, e.g.: “Potentiae igitur apprehensivae generaliter potentiae sunt passivae nec habent 
principia agendi nisi per formam, quam per apprehensionem acquirunt; propter quod 
etiam apprehensivae dicuntur[..]. Et earum quaedam sunt apprehensivae, deforis 
existentibus suis agentibus, quaedam autem sunt apprehensivae ita, quod sua agentia 
proxima sunt intus. Et illae quae habent sua agentia deforis sunt sensus [...] de his autem 
quae sunt apprehensivae deintus, nunc determinabimus.” (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.1.1, 166.) 

23 See, eg: “[...] ex maxima sua potestate separata est et nullo modo iuncta et umbrata per 
materiam corporis. Licet autem sic dicamus intellectum esse separatum, tamen anima 
est coniuncta per alias virtutes suas, quae sunt naturales sibi, inquantum est perfectio 
corporis [...].” (Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.12, 193.) 
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speculativus), and the acquired intellect (intellectus adeptus). Despite the mis- 
leading substantivisation that these expressions involve, they all refer to either 
powers (the possible and the agent intellects) or cognitive states (the theoreti- 
cal and the acquired intellects) of the intellectual soul: the possible intellect is 
an apprehending passive power and the agent intellect is a productive active 
power. The theoretical intellect is the intellect as actually apprehending. 
Finally, the acquired intellect is the intellect that has reached its greatest level 
of perfection. 


4 Albert the Great 


Albert the Great was undoubtedly one of the most influential and prolific 
scholars of the thirteenth-century.** His historical importance notwithstand- 
ing, many aspects of his work are still not sufficiently studied. In particular, 
his account of intellection has been somewhat neglected.2° My aim here is 
to show that, in his interpretation of De anima 3.4-5, Albert puts forward a 
hybrid epistemology that seeks to meet MICI on the basis of a relation of deter- 
mination. He presents this relation somewhat vaguely, but I will attempt to 
characterise it more precisely. 

For Albert, the human intellect does not have a determined form: it is not 
something that, like a molecule of water or a cactus, is determined by a form 
whereby it belongs to a certain kind. This is because the intellect could not 
understand all that is (for instance, apprehend the form of a cactus and a 
cedar, of water and fire, and so forth) if it had a determined form: 


If it were indeed informed by some form so as to be something deter- 
mined [...] this would prevent the cognition of everything [...] because it 
could not receive what is contrary and what is different because of that 
form, because the diverse and the contrary cannot be in the same thing 


24 For Albert's life and works, see James Weisheipl, “Life and Work of St Albert the Great,” 
in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. J. Weisheipl (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1980), 13-51. For Albert's metaphysics and 
anthropology, see the articles in Irven M. Resnick, ed., A Companion to Albert the Great: 
Theology, Philosophy and the Sciences (Leiden: Brill, 2013), part 2; and Alain de Libera, 
Métaphysique et noétique: Albert le Grand (Paris: Vrin, 2005). 

25 The most exhaustive analyses are found in Alain de Libera, Albert le Grand et la philoso- 
phie (Paris: Vrin, 1990), esp. 215-66; de Libera, Métaphysique et noétique, 265-328. 
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[...] hence if it were some mixed form it would be prevented from poten- 
tially understanding all material things.?6 


Thus, the intellect is undetermined: “[...] the possible intellect is not a nature 
made specific by a form [...] just as prime matter is not made specific by a form 
[...] but its nature is to be only potential [...].77 And hence, it is unaffected: 


[...] the possible intellect is [...] totally unmixed, because it is none of 
the forms it receives, which are either forms of bodies or forms that, 
although not forms of a body, are organic forms in a body, and hence it 
is not passible and transmutable, because only what is mixed is passible 
and transmutable.?® 


The intellect's unaffectedness follows from its indeterminacy, because affec- 
tion implies a change of form, which, in turn, implies having a form.?9 
Thereafter, Albert raises a series of problems related to these features of the 
intellect, including the following problem: if we are to explain intellection as 
an affection, how can the intellect remain unaffected during the intellection 
of an essence? In other words, he comes upon MICcI. Albert sets out to account 
for intellection by means of a relation of determination in a way that preserves 
the intellect's unaffectedness and the inefficacy of essences upon the intellect. 
Intellection is the cognitive apprehension of an essence by the receptive 
power of the intellect, in particular the possible intellect. Otherwise put, intel- 
lection is the actualisation of the receptive power of the intellect in a process 
that involves a material essence (the particular way in which the material 
essence is involved will be discussed in a moment). The material essence, in 


26 “Si enim esset aliqua forma informatus ad hoc quod esset hoc aliquid, tunc hoc ipsum [...] 
impediret cognitionem omnis rei [...] quia contrarium et diversum ab illa forma recipi in 
eo non posset, eo quod nec contraria nec disparata possunt esse in eodem [...] et ideo, si 
esset aliqua forma mixta, impediretur ne potentia intelligeret omnia materialia." (Albert 
the Great, De anima 3.2.2, 178-79.) 

27  ^"[..] intellectus possibilis non est natura aliqua specificata per formam [...] sicut nec 
prima materia specificata est per aliquam formam, sed ad hoc tantum est natura eius 
posita potentialis [...].” (Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.2, 179.) 

28  ^"[..] intellectus possibilis est [...] immixtus omnino, eo quod nulla est formarum, quae 
recipiuntur in ipso, quae sunt aut formae corporum aut formae, quae, licet non sint 
corporum, tamen sunt organicae in corpore. Et per hoc concluditur ulterius quod non 
est passibilis nec transmutabilis, quia nihil est passibile et transmutabile nisi mixtum." 
(Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.2, 179.) 

29 Cf. Ph. 1.7, 19136-7. 
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turn, is potentially abstract and hence potentially intelligible, first, in the mate- 
rial things where it exists as concrete, and second, with respect to intellection 
inasmuch as it is not yet actually intelligible: 


[...] the theoretical intellect, which is a form considered in the possible 
intellect, is potential in two ways: one way is in the comparison of what 
is apprehended to the particular in which it is only potentially, because 
the particular has the universal in it only potentially [...]. Another way is 
in the comparison [of what is apprehended] to the possible intellect, in 
which the universal is when actually apprehended [...].3° 


The material essence must, then, be actualised in both respects, that is, as 
abstract and as intelligible. For to be abstract and to be intelligible are not 
the same: to be abstract is a property of the essence in relation to material 
substrates, while to be intelligible is its property in relation to the intellect. 
However, the latter is grounded in the former, so that actualising the essence 
as abstract also actualises it as intelligible. The receptive power of the intellect 
is also potential in the sense that it can by itself neither bring about the actual 
intelligibility of the essence nor lead itself to the intellection of it. 

In relation to the essence, Albert characterises intellection as a ‘determina- 
tion' of the receptive power, which as such is undetermined but capable of 
determination by something of a determined form: 


When the universal is joined to the possible intellect under the light 
of the agent intellect, it is not joined to it as to an organ, as in the case of 
sensible forms, but as what determines is joined to what is determined, 
because the connatural state of the possible intellect [...] is of the same 
nature as the intelligible object insofar as it is intelligible. But the intel- 
lectuality of the possible intellect is confused and undetermined, and it is 
determined just as a potency by an act and just as what is undetermined 
is perfected by what is determined [... ].?! 


30  ^"[..]intellectus speculativus, qui est forma speculata in intellectu possibili, in duplici est 
potentia. Quarum una est secundum comparationem eius quod intelligitur, ad particu- 
lare, in quo ipsum non est nisi in potentia, quia particulare non nisi secundum potentiam 
habet in se universale [...]. Alio autem modo in potentia est secundum comparationem 
ad intellectum possibilem, in quo est universale in actu intellectum [...]" (Albert the 
Great, De anima 3.2.12, 194.) 

31 “Et quando sub luce istius intellectus unitur universale intellectui possibili, non unitur 
ei sicut organo, sicut fit in formis sensibilibus, sed unitur ei sicut determinans unitur 
determinato, quia habitus connaturalis intellectui possibili, qui est intellectualitas ipsa 
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Determination by the essence involves, then, an actualisation of the intel- 
lect. Now, how can the intellect be actualised and yet unaffected? Moreover, is 
the intellect actualised by the essence itself? 

Albert's analysis of intellection as a sort of affection sheds some light on the 
former question. There are two kinds of passive potency: one that underpins 
simple reception and one that underpins reception and alteration. The pas- 
sive potency of matter is of the latter kind: by being potential with respect to 
diverse forms and pairs of contraries, matter is subject to alteration insofar as 
it can become and cease to be something, or go from being one member of a 
pair of contraries to be the other one, for instance, from being cold to being 
hot.32 Hence, matter is first a subject of alteration, in the process of receiv- 
ing and/or losing forms, and then a subject of reception, when the process 
of alteration is fully achieved. The passive potency of the possible intellect, 
by contrast, is of the former kind: the intellect is not a subject of alteration 
but only of reception without alteration. Thus, the possible intellect is passive 
only equivocally: "Thus, it is perfectly evident how the possible intellect differs 
from prime matter and that ‘affection, ‘reception, ‘potency, and such terms are 
said equivocally of the possible intellect and of the other receptive potencies."53 
And the intellect's being a 'subject of reception' is said only in an improper 
sense, because it ‘receives’ forms, but not as in a subject, as matter does: 


[...] the species of things are joined to the soul as what is received is 
joined to what receives, even though this unity is really neither the one 
of subject and accident nor the one of matter and form. But with 'sub- 
ject’ taken broadly - that which somehow receives something else from 
which it does not obtain material being, but by which it is led to action 
with respect to a natural potency - the soul and the intentions that are in 
it are one subject.?* 


[...] eiusdem naturae est cum intelligibilibus, inquantum sunt intelligibilia. Sed sua intel- 
lectualitas est confusa et indeterminata, determinatur autem sicut potentia per actum 
et sicut perficitur indeterminatum per determinatum [...].’ (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.242, 194.) Cf.: “Et ideo sic subicitur eis, sicut determinatum subicitur determinanti, et 
ideo non efficitur unum de intellectu possibili et intelligibili, sicut sunt unum materia 
et forma vel sicut subiectum et accidens, sed potius sicut perfectio determinans est in 
determinato et perfecto." (Ibid., 3.2.7, 186.) 

32 Cf. GC 2.1, 329a24-35. 

33 “Et per istud nunc perfecte patet, qualiter distinguitur intellectus possibilis a materia 
prima, et quod passio et receptio et potentia et omnia talia aequivoce dicuntur de intel- 
lectu possibili et aliis potentiis receptivis.” (Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.17, 203.) 

34 "Species enim rerum uniuntur animae, sicut receptum unitur recipienti, licet haec unitas 
neque sit proprie subiecti et accidentis neque materiae et formae. Large tamen accepto 
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Such is the sense in which the intellect is unaffected: although receptive in 
the sense of being actualised when determined by the essence during intel- 
lection, the intellect does not suffer alteration. It is, then, evident how the 
intellect’s unaffectedness is dependent on its indeterminacy, for if it had any 
formal determination it would suffer alteration during intellection. 

The determination by the abstract essence in intellection does not result 
in qualitative alteration, substantial or accidental, for during intellection the 
intellect does not acquire, substantially or accidentally, the form of its object: 


[...] and hence the intelligible object does not become one with the possi- 
ble intellect in the way that a subject and accident are one thing, because 
an accident is not a perfection of a subject; neither is there one thing as 
matter and form are one, because form perfects matter only as regards 
being and distinction and division, but the universal is non-distinct and 
undivided and does not perfect the intellect as regards being; rather, it is 
the principle of the cognition of things that exist; otherwise we should 
say that the intellect is a stone when it understands a stone [... ].95 


In other words, determination by the abstract essence is neither qualitative 
change nor formal instantiation: the intellect does not become wooden when 
it apprehends wood nor does it become wood. During intellection the intel- 
lect's power of apprehension becomes determined in the sense that it takes 
on a form - it becomes the intellection of x, where x is some essence. Just 
as buying an apple, bread, or a drink are different determinations of a coin's 
power to buy, in a similar way different essences are different determinations 
of intellection. 

Albert does not say much about the relation of determination, but we 
can attempt to characterise it on the basis of his passages quoted above. 
Determination, as he understands it, is (1) non-causal in the sense that it does 
not produce something (vs. efficient causality and formal instantiation); and 


subiecto, quod subiectum dicatur id quod quocumque modo recipit aliud, a quo non 
habet esse materiale, sed quo perficitur ad agere secundum potentiam naturalem, quod 
anima et intentiones, quae sunt in ea, sunt unum subiectum.” (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.342, 223.) 

35  ^'[..] et ideo intelligibile cum intellectu possibili non fit unum, sicut subiectum et acci- 
dens sunt unum, quia accidens non est perfectio subiecti; nec etiam est unum sicut 
materia et forma est unum, quia forma non perficit materiam nisi secundum esse et dis- 
tincta et divisa, universale autem est indistinctum et indivisum et non perficit ad esse, 
sed potius est principium cognitionis eorum quae sunt; alioquin oporteret nos dicere, 
quod intellectus esset lapis, quando intelligit lapidem [...]." (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.2.12, 194.) 
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(2) asymmetric (for instance, intellection is determined by the essence but not 
the other way around). It is also (3) ontological: being determined by x is an 
ontological constituent of the intellection of x, a part of what it is for the intel- 
lection of x to exist.36 

Albert’s appeal to determination is also conservative (that is, it makes use 
of notions dialectically acceptable in his context) if we understand determina- 
tion as akin to formal causation. Take, for instance, some apple. This apple is 
formally caused by the essence apple. The reason why this apple is a formal 
instantiation of apple is that apple has been received in matter. Also, apple is 
not the efficient cause of this apple; its efficient cause would rather be the 
apple tree. The relation of the essence apple to this apple, insofar as it is its 
formal cause, looks otherwise very much like Albert’s relation of determina- 
tion: it is not an efficient cause (at least not per se), it is asymmetric, and it is 
ontological. Moreover, to be determined (determinatum) means precisely to 
have some form, as we have seen above in Albert's discussion about the intel- 
lect’s indeterminacy, and to be determining (determinans) is, accordingly, to 
give a form to something. Thus, it seems to me plausible to see determination 
as akin to formal causation. 

That determination is asymmetric and ontological ensures that intellection 
is non-accidentally correct. Thus, Albert tells us: 


[...] hence the intellection, which is a simple concept, concerns the 
essence of the thing and its substantial form, due to which something is 
some being [...] because everything that is something through a substan- 
tial form will be that something and has the being of the substance. And 
this intellection, which is intellection by itself and properly, is always true 
by the truth of the thing, insofar as we call true what is truly and has 
true entity.3” 


The essence determines intellection as the essence is. This ensures that there 
is a difference between (1) any intellection of x which is determined by x, and 


36  Inthissense, determination is akin to the relation of constitution which Bengson charac- 
terises in his paper and uses to account for the intuition of abstracta (Bengson, "Grasping 
the Third Realm,” 16-20). Bengson qualifies his account as conservative (ibid, 34) because 
it is based on an already widely used and accepted notion of metaphysical constitution. 

37  "[..] et ideo intellectus, qui simplex conceptus est eius quod est ‘quid est res’ et formae 
substantialis, qua aliquid erat esse [...] quia per formam substantialem omne quod est 
aliquid, erit aliquid et substantialiter est. Et hic intellectus qui per se et proprie intellec- 
tus est, semper est verus veritate rei, secundum quod verum dicimus id quod vere est et 
veram habet entitatem." (Albert the Great, De anima 3.3.2, 210.) 
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(2) any intellection of x which is not so determined (think of some kind of 
intellectual hallucination of x). This, in turn, explains why (1) is not accidentally 
correct with respect to x, for it involves a different relation of determination 
than that of the intellectual hallucination. Determination, then, seems to 
fit the bill in terms of MICI, as it is an asymmetric and ontological relation 
between intellection and the essence which provides a good explanatory basis 
for the realist epistemology of essences to which Albert is committed. 

As we have seen, the intellect is unaffected in the sense that it is not altered 
so as to become x or so as to instantiate x, and yet it is receptive in the sense 
that it cannot lead itself to intellection. We have also seen that the essence is 
related to intellection through a relation of determination, which is non-causal 
except in the formal sense. Now, what is the efficient cause of intellection? In 
other words, what provokes or sets in motion intellection? Albert strongly sug- 
gests that the efficient cause of intellection is the agent intellect, even though 
intellection is diversified by the essence: 


The theoretical intellect has double being: one in relation to the light 
of the agent [intellect], by which the theoretical intellect is produced; 
another in comparison with the things of which it is a species and with 
respect to which it is multiplied and diversified according to potency 
and act.38 


If we understand abstraction in Albert as the intellectual recognition of an 
essence in the sensory representation,?? we could say that abstraction is the 
efficient cause of intellection inasmuch as the recognition of that essence 
immediately provokes its apprehension. As we shall see in the following pages, 
according to Albert we are naturally equipped with some first principles 
that are instrumental to our capacity to single out the essence in the sensory 
representation. 

In his commentary on the passage De anima 3.4, 429b10—22, Albert intro- 
duces a difference between (1)the act whereby we cognise, for instance, 
material things, which he calls reflexive intellection, and (2) the act, which 
we could call ‘simple intellection, whereby we cognise ‘simple’ things, among 


38  “Speculativus autem etiam duplex habet esse, unum quidem in lumine agentis, quo 
efficitur speculativus, alterum autem ex comparatione rerum, quarum ipse est species, et 
quoad hoc multiplicatur et variatur secundum potentiam et actum." ( Albert the Great, De 
anima 3.2.19, 205; my italics.) 

39  Lassume that for all the authors analysed in the present chapter, the sensory representa- 
tion accurately captures the material essence so that the epistemic connection between 
intellection and the material world is not threatened at the level of perception. 
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which we find the first principles. In the passage in question, Aristotle raises 
the question whether the soul discriminates (Arinei) a thing and its essence 
with different faculties or with the same faculty differently disposed. His puz- 
zling conclusion is that: “one distinguishes [them] with another faculty or with 
the same one differently disposed. And generally, then, just as things are sepa- 
rated from matter, so are the things concerning the intellect.’”4° Although in the 
Aristotelian passage it is not at all clear that what is at stake are different sorts 
of intellection, which are determined by and correspond to different sorts of 
object, this is the way in which Albert reads it. For he reads Aristotle’s conclu- 
sion in the following way: things that include a principle other than themselves 
in their essence determine reflexive intellection. Accordingly, turning to sucha 
principle fundamentally constitutes the intellection of those things: 


[...] hence, whenever the intellection of something includes something 
else, which is its principle, just as warm and cold, and humid and dry are 
the principles of flesh, and just as the continuous is the principle of the 
straight, as the subject is the principle of every proper feature, then it 
is necessary that the intellect first turn to the principle, either sensible, 
imaginable, or intelligible; and thereafter the intellect turns back to the 
intellection of that which it apprehends.*! 


Reflexive intellection seems to be an act in which during the intellection of its 
object the intellect necessarily has to turn to something else.*? For instance, 
once someone has already acquired the concept of the human essence, she 
cannot reactivate that concept and actually cognise the human essence with- 
out turning at the same time to the sensory representation of some human. 
Thus, during the intellection of the human essence, the intellect must have 


40 De An. 3.4, 429b20-22. 

41  ^*[..] et ideo quandocumque intellectus alicuius est alterius quod est eius principium, 
sicut caro principiatur a calido et frigido et umido et sicco, et rectum, quod principiatur a 
continuo, sicut omnis propria passio principiatur a suo subiecto: tunc oportet intellectum 
primo egredi ad principium, sive illud sit sensibile sive imaginabile sive etiam intelligi- 
bile, et tunc reflectitur ad intellectum eius quod intelligit" (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.2.16, 200.) Note that Albert extends the criterion so as to include also intelligible things 
with intelligible principles, which determine reflexive intellection. In this case, he says, 
the intellect goes from the intellection of x, to the intellection of p (its principle) and back 
to the intellection of x. Albert proposes the intellection of divine features as an example 
of this sort of reflexive intellection. See Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.16, 201. 

42 ^"[..] et egressus quidem vocatur extensio, reflexio autem circumflexio vocatur, quia 
terminatur in intellectu, a quo incipit prima extensio" (Albert the Great, De anima 
3.2.16, 201.) 
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a material human, which is not an intelligible per se, in its consideration. In 
other words, we cannot think of the human essence without at the same time 
having some particular human in mind. 

To the contrary, things that are principles do not determine reflexive intellec- 
tion. According to Albert, such things are grasped with ‘a simple intelligence; 
which especially concerns the first principles. In the intellection of the first 
principles, Albert tells us, the intellect stays in itself, that is, it does not turn to 
something else: “But things that are completely separate, in the apprehension 
of which nothing is taken, such as the first principles, the intellect apprehends 
staying in itself; for it has in itself the first, most common principles [... ]."3 
Simple intellection, then, concerns things that are themselves principles, and 
in particular the first principles (such as the principle of non-contradiction), 
the cognition of which, according to Albert, is innate.*4 

Some sections later, Albert relates these principles to the agent intellect, 
which uses them as instruments for abstraction: 


[...] regarding the intellect of mortals, the agent intellect and the habi- 
tus of first principles, which we know by nature, [are] prior [...]. In fact, 
these principles are instruments, as it were, with which the agent leads 
the possible [intellect] from potency to act, and these instruments are 
determined by the determination of the objects of knowledge [...].45 


It is not clear what the exact relation between the agent intellect and the 
innate cognition of the first principles is, but it is clear enough (1) that our 
cognition of the first principles is innate;^9 and (2) that the first principles play 


43 “Sed separata omnino, in quorum intellectu nihil accipitur sicut prima principia, 
intelligit intellectus stans in seipso; prima enim communissima principia habet apud 
seipsum [...]" (Albert the Great, De anima 3.2.16, 201.) 

44 ‘Et haec est veritas principiorum primorum; quae veritas semper est apud intellectum, 
quia, sicut dicit Boethius in consolatione philosophiae, ‘communia retinet et singula per- 
dit; intendens per communia principia prima, sicut quod non contingit simul affirmare 
et negare et quod totum maius est sua parte et huiusmodi.” (Albert the Great, Summa 
theologiae sive de mirabili scientia dei, ed. D. Siedler et al. (Münster: Aschendorff, 1978), 
1.6.25.3.1, 156.) 

45 “{...] in intellectu mortalium etiam prior est intellectus agens et habitus primorum prin- 
cipiorum, quae scimus per naturam [...]. Haec enim principia sunt quasi instrumenta, 
quibus agens educit possibilem de potentia ad actum, et haec instrumenta determinan- 
tur ex determinatione scibilium [...].” (Albert the Great, De anima 3.3.2, 211.) 

46 See, e.g.: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod dicta principia non sunt adeo communia sicut 
prima principia, quae sunt naturaliter cognita, sed sicut ea quae sunt propinqua prin- 
cipiis, ad quae potest haberi de facili via ex primis principiis." (Albert the Great, Super 
ethica, ed. B. Geyer and W. Kübel (Münster: Aschendorff, 1968), 3.2, 146.) 
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a fundamental role in abstraction, the act of the agent intellect.4” What Albert 
suggests here, then, is that our innate simple cognition of the first principles 
somehow allows us to recognise essences in sensory representations so that 
this recognition, which is the act of abstraction, immediately causes or pro- 
vokes the intellectual apprehension of the essence, that is, intellection. Thus, 
the act of abstraction is what sets intellection in motion, and so the former is 
the efficient cause of the latter. 

To sum up, Albert meets MICI by understanding intellection in terms of 
determination, which is a non-causal, asymmetric, and ontological relation 
between the essence and intellectual apprehension, and which provides a 
good basis for knowledge of the essence. Strictly speaking, the efficient cause 
of intellection, what immediately provokes it, is the act of abstraction. Albert 
also adheres to an innate cognition of the first principles, thus putting for- 
ward a hybrid epistemology where (1) material things are cognitively accessed 
through perception, which is based on causation; (2) essences are cognitively 
accessed in an abstract form through intellection, which is based on determi- 
nation; and (3) first principles are accessed through innate cognition. Radical 
Aristotelians, as we shall see, will take issue with (2) and (3). 


5 Siger of Brabant 


Thomas Aquinas is often interpreted as holding a causal account of intellec- 
tion, both by his medieval and contemporary readers.*® It is true that he often 
suggests that the intelligible species are the efficient cause of intellection,?? so 
that his works offer some evidence (although perhaps not decisive) to support 


47 See, e.g.: “Talium igitur regulas et principia dare proprium est logici ad incomplexi cog- 
nitionem, quae a primis per se cognitis incipiat et deveniat in cognitionem eorum quae 
quaeruntur. Non enim omnia possunt esse incognita, quia sic quaerendo procederetur 
in infinitum. Principia enim prima sunt quasi semina per naturam cognitioni homi- 
nis inserta, ex quibus quasi seminibus magni oriuntur fructus scientiarum de his quae 
cognoscuntur per ipsa. Primis enim positis per divisionem cognoscitur, quid potentia sit 
in ipsis, et ipsa divisio producit usque ad ultimum; propter quod etiam ipsa divisionis 
scientia necessaria est logico, ut dicit Boethius." (Albert the Great, Super Porphyrium de V 
universalibus, ed. M. Santos Noya (Münster: Aschendorff, 2004), 1.6, 14.) 

48 For a recent interpretation, see Elena Báltutá, “Aquinas on Intellectual Cognition: The 
Case of Intelligible Species,” Philosophia 41 (2013): 589-602. A medieval reading along 
these lines is presented by Peter John Olivi; see, e.g., Robert Pasnau, Theories of Cognition 
in the Latter Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 168-80. 

49 See, eg, Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, ed. P. Caramello (Rome: Marietti, 1952), 
1.85.4, co. 
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the view that, for Aquinas, the abstract essence ‘causes’ intellection in the 
sense that: (1) it provokes it, by (2) leading the possible intellect to actuality, 
and (3) informing it. 

Siger of Brabant®5° rejects such a strong understanding of the passivity 
involved in intellection, not least, I think, because it causes difficulties for 
MICI —for how can the intelligible species act on the intellect? However, Siger's 
account of intellection also parts ways with Albert's, for he also rejects the lat- 
ter's understanding of the act of abstraction, notably the idea that it somehow 
works through our innate cognition of the first principles. In fact, like Aquinas, 
Siger holds that humans come into being completely devoid of knowledge 
(the intellect is a tabula rasa), and have sensory cognition as the immediate or 
ultimate source of all possible knowledge. But, contrary to Aquinas and, I sur- 
mise, in order to meet MICI, Siger also puts forward an immanentist account 
of intellection. 

Siger's account of intellection starts with a discussion of the number of 
agents involved in the actualisation of the possible intellect and their role 
therein. He rejects a position that he explicitly attributes to Albert: 


[...] Albert's position seems to be that some cognition, namely that of the 
first principles, is innate in our intellect. [...] not that they [i.e., the first 
principles] are the agent intellect itself, but they are the instruments of 
the agent intellect whereby it leads the possible intellect to action [...]. I 
claim and believe that there is no innate cognition of intelligible things 
in our intellect but that it is purely potential in relation to all intelligible 
things [...].9! 


The intellect is purely potential (a tabula rasa) with respect to intelligible 
objects, hence it innately cognises nothing at all. Moreover, the first principles 


50 For Siger's life and works, see Fernand Van Steenberghen, Maitre Siger de Brabant 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1977). For his accounts of the intellect and of intel- 
lection, see Carlos Bazan, La noétique de Siger de Brabant (Paris: Vrin, 2016). These authors 
also discuss the evolution in Siger's averroism from his Quaestiones in tertium De anima 
(c.1270) to his De anima intellectiva (after 1270), notably the transition from a position 
according to which the separate intellect is the agent of knowledge to one according to 
which the agent of knowledge is the human being. 

51  “{...] videtur esse positio Alberti, quod intellectui nostro est innata aliqua cognitio, ut 
scilicet primorum principiorum. [...] non quod ipsa sint intellectus agens, sed sunt instru- 
menta intellectus agentis, per quae educit intellectum possibilem ad actum [...]. Dico et 
credo quod intellectui nostro non est innata aliqua cognitio intelligibilium, sed est in 
pura potentia ad omnia intelligibilia [...].” (Siger of Brabant, Quaestiones in tertium De 
anima, ed. B. Bazán (Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1972), qu. 12, 39-40.) 
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are not required for intellection because the agent intellect, the possible intel- 
lect, and the sensory representation are jointly sufficient for it.5? 

Intellection comes about because an intelligible object abstracted from sen- 
sory representations by the agent intellect is presented to the possible intellect, 
thus triggering intellection: 


When [the intellect] goes from potential to actual intellection, this is 
not because the cognition of some intelligible objects is innate to it, but 
because the intellect received from its creator, or from its nature, a natu- 
ral potency by which it cognises the nature of all intelligible things when 
they are offered to it. And this potency is the material or possible intel- 
lect. But the presentation (oblatio) of the intelligible things is made by 
the imagined intentions and the agent intellect. Hence, the things actu- 
ally apprehended actualise the material intellect.5? 


The intelligible object presented to the possible intellect actualises it. Now, a 
number of questions arise: What is the efficient cause in this process? What 
are the details of the ‘presentation’? And, what is the exact link between the 
essence in the sensory representation and intellection? 

Siger rejects the possibility that the sensory representation directly acts 
upon the intellect because there can be no causation between such meta- 
physically incompatible things. In other words, causation cannot be the link 
between intellection and the material essence upon which an epistemology 
that meets MICI is based. Siger's alternative solution is to posit an intelligible 
object that is the direct cause of intellection, an object that is ontologically 
different from, albeit similar to, the material essence, produced by the intellect 
itself and metaphysically compatible with it (as, say, the picture of a human is 
ontologically different from, albeit similar to, the human). Hence, in order to 
meet MICI, instead of appealing to a relation of determination between the 
essence and intellection, as Albert did, Siger brings to the fore an immanent 


52 "Aristoteles in hoc tertio dat principia intelligendi tria, quae sunt intellectus materialis 
sive possibilis, et hoc est principium materiale, et intellectus agens et intentiones imagi- 
natae; requiruntur vero sufficienter ad actum intellectus." (Siger of Brabant, In tertium de 
An., qu. 12, 37.) 

53 “Cum autem exit de potentia intelligendi ad actum, hoc non est quia intelligibilium ali- 
quorum sit ei innata cognitio, sed hoc est quia intellectus a suo factore vel a sua natura 
habuit potentiam naturalem qua cognoscens est naturam omnium intelligibilium cum 
sibi offeruntur. Et ista potentia est intellectus materialis sive possibilis. Oblatio autem 
intelligibilium fit per intentiones imaginatas et per intellectum agentem" (Siger of 
Brabant, In tertium de An., qu. 12, 40.) 
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object produced by the intellect itself and causally related to intellection. Let 
us see how this works. 

Siger begins by rejecting an account of abstraction in which, by an action 
analogous to that of light upon the colour, the agent intellect makes the essence 
contained in the sensory representation actually intelligible: 


Some [...] imagine that the agent intellect throws rays illuminating the 
imagined intentions that exist in the organ of the phantasy and thus 
makes them actually intelligible, just as light through its rays makes the 
potential colours actual colours.9* 


This account agrees, in fact, with what both Albert and Thomas claim to be the 
action of the agent intellect on the sensory representation, that is, the actu- 
alisation of the material essence's potential intelligibility. However, for Siger, 
the analogy with light and the colour is misleading in one significant respect: 
while colour is indeed potentially visible, the material essence (and, in general, 
everything that is in a material substrate) is not, and cannot be, potentially 
intelligible, as materiality and intelligibility are mutually exclusive. The agent 
intellect, then, cannot actualise a potentiality that does not, and cannot, take 
place. The analogy with light does not help to clarify the true nature of abstrac- 
tion and intelligibility: 


But to say that the intellect throws rays and illuminates is void, false, and 
said by the ignorant. Moreover, no matter how many rays the light threw, 
colour would never be abstracted from the true being it has in the object 
if it did not have intentional being. Therefore, in a similar way no matter 
how many rays the intellect should irradiate over the imagined inten- 
tions, the intentions are never abstracted through irradiation.55 


Vision is possible because colour is potentially visible, that is, it has the capac- 
ity to multiply itself in the transparent under intentional being, a capacity that 


54 “Quidam [...] imaginantur quod, (sicut? lumen propter sui irradiationem potentia colo- 
res facit actu colores, sic intellectus agens imaginatas intentiones existentes in organo 
phantasiae illustrando irradiat, et sic ipsas facit actu intelligibiles" (Siger of Brabant, In 
tertium de An., qu. 14, 49.) 

55 “Sed hoc nihil est, dictum intellectum irradiare et illuminare, immo falsum est et ab igno- 
rante dictum. Praeterea, quantumcumque lumen colorem irradiet, tamen numquam 
color abstraheretur quantum ad esse verum quod habet in obiecto, nisi haberet esse 
intentionale. Ergo similiter quantumcumque intellectus intentiones imaginatas irradiet, 
numquam tamen abstrahuntur per irradiationem.” (Siger of Brabant, In tertium de An., 
qu. 14, 49.) 
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light actualises. But an essence in a material substrate, be it external matter or 
a material organ, is not intelligible, not even potentially, and hence the agent 
intellect’s action upon the sensory representation cannot bring about actual 
intelligibility. 

Consequently, for Siger, abstraction is the production of an intelligible 
object (the ratio intelligendi universalis) by the intellect itself through its 
productive power; an object similar to, but ontologically different from, the 
material essence: 


[...] when the imagined intentions are present in the organ of the 
phantasy, the agent intellect produces universal intentions [similar] to 
the imagined intentions, and from these similar intentions it abstracts 
universal notions for the intellection of things. Whence, it produces 
for itself universal notions for the intellection of things, not by making 
the imagined intentions in the organ of the phantasy end up in the 
possible intellect, but by producing for itself, and informing itself with, 
intentions similar to the imagined particular intentions, and from them 
it abstracts the universal notions for the intellection of things.56 


The intellect, then, produces for itself, and informs itself with, an intelligible 
object that is similar to the material essence (or the imagined intention qua 
representation of the essence), but not identical with it — an immanent object. 
Siger says nothing more about the similarity in question. Intellection, in turn, 
amounts to the apprehension of such an object; an apprehension efficiently 
caused by the object itsel£.5" As a consequence, intellection has a causal rela- 
tion to an immanent object similar to the material essence. 

In Siger’s account, the unexplained relation of similarity between the 
immanent object and the material essence jeopardises the possibility of 
intellection being the basis of knowledge. Siger does not say much about the 


56 = “[...] praesentibus imaginatis intentionibus in organo phantasiae, facit intellectus agens 
intentiones universales (similes (my correction)» intentionibus imaginatis, et ab illis 
intentionibus similibus abstrahit rationes rerum intelligendi universales. Unde facit sibi 
rationes rerum intelligendi universales, non per hoc quod faciat intentiones imaginatae 
ab organo phantasiae resultare in intellectum possibilem, sed quia facit sibi et informat 
intentiones sibi similes intentionibus particularibus imaginatis, et ab illis abstrahit ratio- 
nes intelligendi rerum universales." (Siger of Brabant, In tertium de An., qu. 14, 50.) 

57 See Siger of Brabant, In tertium de An., qu. 18, 68-69: "Similiter forma immaterialis cogni- 
tionem sui obiecti facit secundum quod est similitudo obiecti [...]. Undenota quod duplex 
est universale: quoddam est universale quod est intentio pura universalis abstracta, non 
praedicabilis de particularibus extra; aliud est universale quod non est intentio pura, sed 
est forma realis, existens in pluribus, praedicabilis de eisdem. Nota ergo quod universale 
quod est intentio universalis pura facit cognitionem universalis realis." 
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similarity between the immanent object and the material essence, but this 
much is clear: similarity does not sufficiently ground non-accidentally correct 
knowledge. Take, for instance, two phenomenologically identical immanent 
objects D and D*, one of which was produced using the material essence dog as 
a model and the other made up in some other way (for instance, as the notion 
of the chimera is made however it is). Suppose also that John has intellection 
caused by D and Peter has intellection caused by D*. Suppose further that both 
John and Peter claim to know that dogs bark. Similarity does not sufficiently 
explain why John has a case of knowledge about a mind-independent fact and 
Peter a case of epistemic luck because similarity is not an asymmetric depen- 
dence relation between the immanent object and the material essence so as 
to sufficiently explain why the immanent object is derived from the material 
essence and not the other way around. As we shall see, similar concerns drive 
Radulphus Brito’s rejection of accounts of intellection such as Siger’s. 


6 Radulphus Brito 


Like Siger, Brito rejects Albert's innate cognition of first principles.59 But Brito 
also rejects any account of intellection according to which the first object of 
intellection is an immanent object.?? His main motivation is to uphold the 


58 “[...] intelligere nostrum dependet ex sensatis et imaginatis. Anima intellectiva non 
cadit sub sensu neque quantum ad essentiam neque quantum ad suam operationem. 
Et ideo non potest primo a se intelligi, sed ex intellectione aliarum rerum intelligi- 
tur" (Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones in Aristotelis librum tertium De anima, in Winfried 
Fauser, Der Kommentar des Radulphus Brito zu Buch III De anima: Kritische Edition und 
philosophisch-historische Einleitung (Münster: Aschendorff, 1974), qu. 4, 140.) "Ad istam 
quaestionem dicendum quod omnis nostra cognitio saltem quantum ad ea quae primo 
cognoscimus sumitur a sensibus." (Ibid., qu. 22, 268.) “[...] nulla species intelligibilis est 
concreata cum intellectu, immo intellectus in prima sui creatione est sicut tabula rasa [...] 
illa in intellectu existens prohiberet intellectum alia intelligere [...]." (Ibid., qu. 12, 199.) 
For Brito's life and work, see Ana Maria Mora-Márquez and Iacopo Costa, “Radulphus 
Brito,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E. N. Zalta (2018), https://plato. 
stanford.edu/archives/spr2018/entries/radulphus-brito; for Brito's cognitive psychology, 
see Sander W. de Boer, The Science of the Soul: The Commentary Tradition on Aristotle's De 
anima c.1260—c.1360 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2013), 58-64, 106—113, 173-180. 

59 “Aliqui tamen dicunt quod primo intelligitur conceptus et mediante ipso intelligitur res. 
Et hoc probant [...]. Item, quod patitur patitur a suo simili. Sed isti conceptus sunt magis 
similes intellectui quam quod quid est, quia sunt immateriales sicut intellectus. Ergo etc." 
(Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 7, 175.) 
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possibility of scientific knowledge about the external world, hence his reiter- 
ated claim that the first object of intellection is the essence itself.®° Brito is, 
however, aware of the challenge that intellection presents because of the meta- 
physical incompatibility between the intellect and material essences. In the 
question "Whether intellection is a sort of affection," he sets out to engage the 
challenge with an account of intellection that aims to preserve both the passiv- 
ity of the possible intellect and a direct cognitive access to material essences. 

In line with the Aristotelian tradition, Brito holds that intellection is a sort 
of affection. But affection is of two kinds: first, there is alteration, which is an 
affection in the strict sense, and in which a form is removed and its contrary 
received. For instance, heating is an affection in the strict sense because, under 
the action of the heating agent, the heated thing gradually loses the form of 
coldness and receives that of heat. Second, there is pure reception, in which, 
under the action of an agent, there is only the actualisation of a potency 
without alteration.® It is noteworthy that the textual witnesses to Brito's com- 
mentary on De anima transmit two different qualifications of reception: while 
in most manuscripts reception is qualified as an affection in a wide sense 
(largo modo), in the manuscript in London? (= L) it is qualified as an affection 
in an improper sense (improprie), which would amount to strict equivoca- 
tion. L, then, has a reading of the second sense of affection that is closer to 
Albert's understanding of it, according to which reception is an affection only 
in an equivocal sense. As we shall see, however, Brito wants to stay closer to 
a position that the material essence in the sensory representation is the effi- 
cient cause of intellection so as to make the largo modo reading seem more 
appropriate. 

The intellect is affected in the second, and not in the first, sense of affection, 
that is, not by undergoing alteration but only reception. It does not undergo 
alteration because 


60 “Dico quod illud quod primo intelligitur est quod quid est rei et non eius species [...]. 
Quia illud intellectus intelligit quod de alio affirmat vel negat in oratione. Modo intellec- 
tus affirmat et negat ipsam rem de alia et non speciem rei quae est in anima. Quare etc." 
(Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 7, 174.) 

61  ^"[..] duplex est passio, sicut Philosophus distinguit, quia quaedam est passio proprie 
dicta, quae est cum abiectione formae contrariae et per mutuam actionem contrarium 
ad invicem. Alia est passio largo modo [improprie L] dicta, quae est receptio perfectionis 
ab altero actu ente" (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 2, 121.) 

62 MS London, British Museum, Arundel 4, fol. 1r-16v. 
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[...] those things that are affected and act in the first sense have material 
contact (communicant in materia). But the intellect and the intelligible 
thing do not have material contact, because the intellect is unmixed and 
immaterial. Therefore, there is no affection properly speaking in it.52 


So, the immateriality of the intellect prevents it from having material contact, 
and hence from undergoing alteration. But it undergoes reception because 
*[...] that which has a receptive potency of some form or perfection is passive 
according to the affection which is the reception of the perfection; but the 
intellect is such [...]."6^ So, it undergoes reception in the sense that it is actual- 
ised by something other than itself. The question becomes, then, by what is it 
actualised? Brito provides a clear answer later in his commentary, but already 
here, in his reply to the counterarguments, he hints at his position: 


[...] the object of the intellect is the essence (quod quid est) which 
exists outside joined to particulars. But it transforms the intellect, and 
is an object of the intellect, only through the action and abstraction 
of the agent intellect [...]. Also, the agent intellect, which, together with 
the phantasm, is the agent of intellection, is something real [...].6° 


Here, then, the essence in the sensory representation and the agent intellect 
are proposed as efficient co-causes of intellection. Later, in question twelve, 
Brito makes clear that the agent intellect cannot be the only efficient cause 
of intellection. Otherwise, given that the agent intellect is naturally joined to 
the possible intellect, we would have intellection all the time, which is not the 
case. Therefore, the sensory representation, or rather the essence in it, must 
also play an efficient role in provoking intellection: 


63  *[..]illa quae patiuntur primo modo et agunt communicant in materia. Sed intellectus et 
intelligibile non communicant in materia, quia intellectus est immixtus et immaterialis. 
Ergo illi non est passio proprie dicta." (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 2, 121-22.) 

64 "Quia illud quod habet potentiam receptivam alicuius formae seu perfectionis est pas- 
sivum passione quae est receptio perfectionis. Sed intellectus est huiusmodi [...]." 
(Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 2, 121.) (L: “[...] quod intellectus sit passivus passio 
improprie dicta: Quod illud quod habet potentiam receptivam alicuius formae est recep- 
tivum passione improprie dicta." 

65 *[..] quod quid est extra coniunctum cum particularibus est obiectum intellectus. Sed 
tamen actu non immutat intellectum neque obicitur intellectui nisi per actionem et 
abstractionem intellectus agentis [...]. Item, intellectus agens qui est agens intellectio- 
nem una(m (?)» cum phantasmate, est aliquid reale [...]" (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de 
An., qu. 2, 126; my italics.) 
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But it must be understood that the agent intellect does not sufficiently 
lead the intellect from potency to act. Rather, a phantasm is required 
with it, which by virtue of the agent intellect moves the possible intellect. 
Because if the agent intellect sufficiently led the possible intellect from 
potency to act, our intellect would have intellection all the time, since the 
agent intellect is always joined to the possible intellect.96 


The material essence in the sensory representation sets in motion the possible 
intellect thanks to the action of the agent intellect. But, how can the agent 
intellect give the material essence the capacity to set in motion an immaterial 
power? To see this, we must turn to question sixteen, where Brito explains the 
exact roles of the agent intellect and of the essence in the sensory representa- 
tion in intellection. 

Question sixteen concerns the mechanism of abstractions” by means of 
which the agent intellect makes intelligible the material essence in the sensory 
representation. Brito, like Siger, rejects the accounts of abstraction accord- 
ing to which the role of the agent intellect is to provide the material essence 
with intelligibility because whatever is received in a material substrate will be 
individual, and hence non-intelligible. However, Brito parts ways with Siger 
in that he holds the material essence to be potentially intelligible. The mate- 
rial essence is not actually intelligible only because in material substrates it 
co-exists with accidents such as colour, magnitude, and so forth. Accordingly, 
for Brito, Aristotle’s comparison of the role of the productive intellect in intel- 
lection to that of light in vision is revealing, because as light actualises the 
visibility of the colour, the agent intellect actualises the intelligibility of 
the material essence. Intelligibility is an active power of the material essence. 
Once this power is actualised, the material essence can produce intellection: 


66 “Sed intelligendum est quod intellectus agens non sufficienter reducit intellectum de 
potentia ad actum. Sed requiritur cum hoc phantasma quod in virtute intellectus agentis 
movet intellectum possibilem. Quia si intellectus agens sufficienter reduceret intellectum 
possibilem de potentia ad actum, cum intellectus agens sit semper coniunctus cum intel- 
lectu possibili, tunc intellectus noster semper intelligeret." (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de 
An., qu. 12, 199-200.) 

67 For abstraction, see Ana María Mora-Márquez, “La contribution de Raoul le Breton à la 
discussion médiévale sur le caractère passif ou actif de l'intellection," in Miroir de l'amitié: 
Mélanges offerts à Joél Biard, ed. C. Grellard (Paris: Vrin, 2017), 177-92; and Mary Sirridge, 
"The Universal Living Thing is either Nothing or Posterior' in Mind, Cognition and 
Representation: The Tradition of Commentaries on Aristotle's De anima, ed. P. J.M. M. Bakker 
and J. M. M. H. Thijssen (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 45-68. 
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“[...] the phantasms do not have intelligibility as a passive potency, but as an 
active potency to be apprehended because they actively produce intellection."68 

Brito points, then, to a co-causality between the essence in the sensory rep- 
resentation and the agent intellect in the process of intellection: 


[...] owing to the virtual contact between the light of the agent intellect 
and the phantasm, and to the co-assistance of this light with the phan- 
tasms, the quiddity that was in the phantasms with accidental notions 
can in itself move or transform the intellect without the accidents and 
the particular conditions under which it was in the phantasy being 
cognised.6? 


In this process, however, the material essence in the sensory representation 
seems to be the foremost efficient cause of intellection. Brito takes abstraction 
to be, in an almost literal sense, the illumination by the agent intellect of only 
the essence in the sensory representation. Through the act of abstraction, the 
material essence becomes actually intelligible, just as the whiteness of milk, 
but not its sweetness, becomes actually visible under the action of light. In 
other words, the agent intellect makes the essence in the sensory representa- 
tion actually capable of producing the act of intellection: 


[...] in relation to the phantasms the agent intellect, owing to a certain 
separation of the quiddity from the particular and material conditions 
(not real but according to the way of transforming), makes them capable 
of immaterially transforming or moving the possible intellect so that 
the quiddity in the phantasy produces a determined cognition in the 
intellect.”° 


68 “[...] phantasmata non sunt in potentia passiva respectu intelligibilitatis sed sunt in 
potentia activa ad intelligi quia faciunt active intellectionem.” (Radulphus Brito, In ter- 
tium de An., qu. 16, 242.) 

69  "[..] ex contactu virtuali luminis intellectus agentis ad phantasmata et ex coassistentia 
istius luminis cum phantasmatibus quidditas quae erat in phantasmatibus sub ratione 
accidentium potest movere seu immutare intellectum secundum se praeter hoc quod 
accidentia et condiciones particulares sub quibus erat in phantasia cognoscantur" 
(Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 16, 236; my italics.) 

70  ^"[..] intellectus agens circa phantasmata facit quod ipsa ex quadam separatione quid- 
ditatis a conditionibus particularibus et materialibus non realiter sed secundum modum 
immutandi possunt intellectum possibilem immaterialiter immutare seu movere ita 
quod quidditas phantastica facit in intellectu determinatam cognitionem." (Radulphus 
Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 16, 239-40.) Cf.: “[...] respectu intellectus possibilis facit 
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Intellection is, thus, primarily caused by the material essence even though 
this essence is made an actual cause by the agent intellect. 

To sum up, intellection is, for Brito, the reception of a material essence in 
the intellect, where reception is understood as the actualisation of a potency 
by an agent other than the receiving thing. In intellection, this agent is the 
material essence under the light of the agent intellect.” The relation between 
intellection and the material essence is, therefore, one of causation; a causation 
enabled by the agent intellect,’* which Brito considers an efficient co-cause. 

Brito's account has an edge on Siger's in that in the former intellection 
is, through causation, directly’? and non-accidentally linked to the material 
essence, so as to be a good basis for knowledge about the material world.”4 
But does Brito meet all the criteria of mic1? Not quite, because it contains 
an explanatory gap, for the act of abstraction that makes the essence caus- 
ally efficient with respect to intellection is not sufficiently accounted for. It is 
explained only metaphorically as an illumination of sorts. Consequently, Brito 
fails to meet MICI because it remains mysterious how the agent intellect can 
help the material essence get rid of its metaphysical hindrance to be the effi- 
cient cause of intellectual acts. 


formam positive et immaterialiter a quidditate phantastica generari [...] in intellectu 
phantasmata generent determinatam cognitionem rei cuius sunt phantasmata." (Ibid., 
qu. 16, 240.) 

71 "Secundo dicendum est quod intellectus possibilis intelligit per abstractionem a phantas- 
matibus, id est intelligendo quidditatem rei, non intelligendo accidentia vel conditiones 
particulares et materiales sub quibus existit in phantasia." (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de 
An., qu. 22, 269.) For Brito, the intelligible species is the act of intellection. He thus rejects 
a position often attributed to Aquinas, according to which the intelligible species is the 
efficient cause of intellection: “[...] dicendum quod species quae dicitur esse in anima 
non est aliud quam cognitio rei. Et hoc potest probari per rationes prius dictas.” (Ibid., 
qu. 24, 288.) 

72  "[..] phantasmata secundum se et in virtute propria non agunt in intellectum possibilem 
sed in virtute intellectus agentis et sub esse immateriali et abstracto." (Radulphus Brito, In 
tertium de An., qu. 22, 271.) 

73  *[..] dico quod illud quod intelligitur de se est quidditas rei secundum se cui accidit et 
esse signatum et esse abstractum. Tamen intelligitur sub esse quod habet in anima ita 
quod illud esse quod habet in anima non est illud quod intelligitur sed illud sub quo res 
intelligitur." (Radulphus Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 7, 176.) 

74  "[..] talis intellectus non est fictus quia quidditas et natura rei prior est quam conditiones 
individuales et ideo nata est cognosci non cognoscendo illas conditiones" (Radulphus 
Brito, In tertium de An., qu. 22, 269.) 
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7 Conclusion 
In the first part of this chapter I formulated M1C1 as: 


The challenge to account for intellection by means of a (a) non-cognitive/ 
non-epistemic, (b) plausible, and (c) positive link between intellection 
and essences that (d) makes intellection a good basis for non-accidental 
knowledge about them. 


Albert, Siger, and Brito succeed in meeting (a) and (c): they all posit relations 
between intellection and its object (determination in Albert and causation in 
Siger and Brito) that are (a) non-cognitive/non-epistemic and (c) positive. As 
we have seen, Siger fails to meet (d), because the relation of similarity between 
the immanent object, which directly causes intellection, and the material 
essence jeopardises intellection’s ability to be the basis of true knowledge. In 
order to meet (d), Brito rejects accounts such as Siger’s, which introduce inter- 
mediate objects of intellection. But Brito leaves a gap as regards (b), for he posits 
a relation of causation, made possible by the agent intellect, between intellec- 
tion and the material essence, but does not explain sufficiently the mechanism 
whereby the agent intellect enables such a relation. Does Albert's account fare 
any better as regards MICI? Regarding (b), is determination a plausible relation 
between the immaterial and the material realms? If we understand it as akin 
to formal causation, as I have suggested, I think it is; for nothing prevents, say, 
the form of the table in the designer's mind from formally determining the 
material table in my living room, so determination between the immaterial 
and the material realms can indeed obtain. As I have shown, Albert's account 
also meets (d), for, through determination, intellection of x is ontologically 
dependent on x so as to be a good basis for non-accidental knowledge of x. His 
account is also complete, insofar as the Aristotelian theoretical framework is 
concerned, for intellection continues to be a passive process, which in Albert's 
case is actualised by the act of abstraction and not by the object of intellection, 
as in Siger's and Brito's accounts. 

To sum up, although Albert's, Siger's, and Brito's accounts are structurally 
similar in that they all understand concept formation as crucially composed of 
two distinct psychological processes - intellection and abstraction — the sub- 
tle but substantial differences between their accounts emerge clearly when we 
submit these accounts to the test of MICI. 


CHAPTER 6 


John of Jandun on How to Understand Many Things 
at the Same Time 


Michael Stenskjer Christensen 


1 Introduction 


In Quaestiones super tres libros Aristotelis De anima John of Jandun offers one 
of the strongest endorsements of so-called ‘monopsychist psychology’ of his 
generation. He thinks the rational activity of any human individual is made 
possible through a single and unitary intellect that is separate from the indi- 
vidual human being. This means that the rational capacities are not a part of 
the individual human, are not encased in the human body and limited by the 
life and death of the individual, and do not express any personal identity or 
uniqueness particular to the individual. This is a radical idea that goes back to 
Averroes (1126-98) and was developed in the thirteenth century, especially by 
Siger of Brabant in his De anima intellectiva from 1270. Jandun was the stron- 
gest proponent and developer of the idea in the early fourteenth century." It is 
a challenging position to hold, but Jandun goes very far to defend and develop 
the doctrine. His strong conviction of the basic truth of it leads him to a dis- 
cussion and defence of an unconventional position concerning the possibility 


1 Zdzistaw Kuksewicz, La théorie de l'intellect chez les averroistes latins des XIII* et XIV* siécles: 
De Siger de Brabant à Jacques de Plaisance (Wroctaw: Ossolineum, 1968) presents an extensive 
analysis of the medieval tradition of this theory. The question is also in flux throughout the 
texts of Averroes himself, see the extensive discussion in Richard C. Taylor, "Introduction," 
in Averroes (Ibn Rushd) of Cordoba, Long Commentary on the De anima of Aristotle (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2009): xix-lxxvi. The term "averroism" itself is controversial and 
I will steer clear of it here, but see Guyla Klima, "Ancilla theologiae vs domina philosophorum: 
Thomas Aquinas, Latin Averroism and the Autonomy of Philosophy," in Was ist Philosophie im 
Mittelalter?, ed. J. A. Aertsen and A. Speer (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998), 393-402; Bernardo Carlos 
Bazan, “Was There Ever a ‘First Averroism’?” in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, vol. 27: Geistesleben 
im 13. Jahrhundert, ed. J. A. Aertsen and A. Speer (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2000), 31-53; and John 
Marenbon, “Latin Averroism,’ in Islamic Crosspollinations: Interactions in the Medieval Middle 
East, ed. A. Akasoy, J. E. Montgomery, and P. E. Pormann (Exeter: Gibb Memorial Trust, 2007). 
Jean-Baptiste Brenet, Transferts du sujet: La noétique d'Averroés selon Jean de Jandun (Paris: 
Vrin, 2003), explores the details of Jandun's position in relation to Averroes and argues that 
viewing him merely as an "averroist" is insufficient and reductionist. 
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of engaging in multiple simultaneous but unrelated acts of understanding 
occasioned by the same intellect. In this chapter I will analyse his discussion, 
explore its connection with the monopsychist model of the intellect, and 
investigate possible explanations for his unconventional position. 

In the general context of the present volume this chapter focuses on the 
metaphysical foundation of intellectual thoughts through the lens of the atypi- 
cal idea that the intellect does not belong to individual human beings, but is 
united with them during an act of understanding. Where the previous chapter 
by Ana Maria Mora-Marquez has provided a rich discussion of the thirteenth 
century tradition, the present chapter shifts the focus towards the metaphys- 
ics of the intellectual soul in the early fourteenth century by conducting a 
case study on an unusual and less intuitive interpretation of understanding 
and how it relates to humans. Thereby it also provides an indirect presenta- 
tion of the broader Latin tradition of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. 

As an example given by Juhana Toivanen in volume one suggests, there is 
nothing counter-intuitive in a visual perception of a computer screen as well 
as a coffee mug on a stack of books. He points out how this experience might 
be challenged by the mechanics of Aristotelian sense perception, according to 
which a single sense organ is actualised as one, and only one, sense input at a 
time. So the challenge for the Aristotelian in the case of sense perception is to 
find an explanation that saves the phenomenon as well as the metaphysics of 
perception. When it comes to matters ofthe intellect we will not have to recon- 
cile phenomenology with Aristotelian metaphysics because the possibility of 
entertaining multiple thoughts at the same time is often found to be counter- 
intuitive and makes many people uneasy. Within a medieval Aristotelian 
psychology this is explained by the same ideas that give rise to a problem in 
the domain of sense perception: the intellect understands an object by being 
actualised by a species that represents the object. And since nothing can 
be actualised as more than one thing at any time, any simultaneous under- 
standing of multiple objects becomes impossible. According to John of Jandun 
that is also the view most commonly held by the Aristotelian commentators of 
his day. He, however, follows a philosophical path that goes against this posi- 
tion in a discussion within his question on the subject, entitled Whether the 
intellect can understand multiple objects simultaneously. Here we will investi- 
gate how he arrives at that solution. 


2 SeeJuhana Toivanen, “Perceiving Many Things Simultaneously,’ in Forms of Representation in 
the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: Sense Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 
148-51. 
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Jandun presents an investigation of an enigmatic question, namely how the 
separate intellect engages in simultaneous independent acts of understand- 
ing, and what effect that has on human psychology. It would be tempting to 
think that this investigation (in book 3, question 32) was a response to a call 
which can be found in book 3, question 27, where Jandun discusses direct and 
higher-order understanding and mentions that some consider those two acts 
to be simultaneous. He proposes to discuss this simultaneity elsewhere, but as 
we will see below, the question 32 concerning multiple simultaneous objects 
of understanding does not give an answer to the point raised in the context of 
question 27, because it does not deal with higher-order understanding at all. So 
although the themes are related, question 32 is not a solution to, nor in conflict 
with, the other question. 

But why would Jandun then delve into the problem of simultaneous under- 
standing of separate and causally unrelated objects within a single intellect, 
as he does in question 32? And why does he invest significant resources in the 
discussion of this problem when it is not central to addressing the challenges 
of conventional cases of simultaneous understanding? Furthermore, why does 
he give an answer that goes against the common opinion, even though he 
admits that he is not able to give a strong demonstrative argument in support 
of his view? Part of the answer to these questions can be found by connect- 
ing the text with the contemporary context. But I also think that the radical 
idea of simultaneous individual understanding is related to his ideas about 
the monopsychist intellect. His analysis could make his theory more resilient 
against an attack by accepting the consequence that the attack accuses him of. 
I will argue that this is not presented with a hidden agenda of providing such 
a defence, but as an honest philosophical investigation of the doctrines, which 
in turn can also work as a defence against some types of attacks on his theory. 


2 The Problem 


After a long discussion of the central chapters 4-5 of Aristotle’s De anima 3, 
one of the first questions in Jandun's treatment of chapter 6 asks whether the 
intellect can understand multiple things simultaneously. The question springs 
from one of the main themes of the chapter, namely the activities of composi- 
tion and division, which are taken to pertain to several things at the same time. 
But, as is often the case in the question commentaries, the textual passage that 
gives rise to a question is quickly forgotten in favour of other related philo- 
sophical problems. He presents arguments for and against and an extended 
analysis and discussion of various versions of the problem. 
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The initial question, Whether the intellect can understand multiple objects 
simultaneously, contains several ambiguities. Jandun identifies several prob- 
lems based on how simultaneity is understood. These include the problem 
of whether one or several acts of understanding take place, as well as that of 
whether the different cases of understanding are occasioned by one or several 
individuals. Here we should note that the locution that an understanding “is 
occasioned by” a person reflects the fact that according to Jandun, understand- 
ing does not actually take place within the person, but within the separate 
intellect. The case is therefore analogous to the idea that an understanding 
takes place within the intellect of a person in conventional psychology. Jandun 
argues that ‘simultaneous’ can mean two different things. It can mean either 
that two things occur in the same instant, or that they occur immediately 
after each other without any intervening time. When a cause and its effect are 
simultaneous it is an example of this idea of quasi-simultaneity where two 
events follow upon each other without any intervention. The more challenging 
type of simultaneity in this connection is when two things occur at the same 
time, and that is also the type of simultaneity that his analyses revolve around. 
With that we are left with three different combinations of cases: 

(1) The separate intellect understands multiple objects through the same act 
of understanding at one time. 
(2) The separate intellect understands multiple objects through multiple acts 
of understanding at one time by cognition: 
(a) occasioned by a single individual; 
(b) occasioned by multiple individuals. 
Instances of the first case (1) are instances of understanding that necessar- 
ily imply different objects, for example the understanding of relations, and 
hylomorphic substances. When I understand the concept of a relation, I simul- 
taneously understand the two referents of the relation, and when I understand 
what a hylomorphic substance is, I simultaneously understand the ideas of 
form and matter. The second version (2) is more problematic because it 
implies that the same immaterial substance, the intellect, is actualised by two 
or more distinct forms at the same time. With most commentators the schema 
would only comprise the two general cases (1) and (2), but in a monopsychist 
psychology we get the extra level of complexity that it depends on whether 
the understanding is occasioned by one or several individuals. For Jandun the 
most difficult of these cases is (2a), when the same individual entertains sev- 
eral acts of understanding of different objects at one time. 

The basic question is therefore which, if any, of these variations of simul- 
taneous understanding are possible. The main focus of Jandun's attention is 
in the more difficult question of type (2a) simultaneity. To get a better grasp 
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of the consequences of these different versions of the problem, I will begin 
by outlining Jadun’s monopsychist model of the intellect. This will help us to 
analyse his question and also to see why he may have chosen the position that 
he has. 


3 The Separate Intellect and Human Understanding 


Jandun defends a so-called monopsychist model of the intellect. This term 
refers to the idea that the intellect is not individuated according to the individ- 
uals that make use of the intellect but is rather shared among them. According 
to Jandun, the intellect is a unitary, self-subsisting, immaterial substance that 
realises the intellective powers of the individual when needed. Discussions 
of this idea are spread out through the majority of book 3 of his De anima 
commentary, but questions 5 and 7 are particular focal points, as they discuss 
whether the intellect is the substantial form of the human soul (question 5) 
and whether the intellect is one and shared among all humans (question 7). 
Here I will sketch the main lines of those arguments.? 

In question 5, entitled Whether the intellective soul is the substantial form 
of the human body, the nature of substantial forms is the centre of attention. 
Early in the question we find a discussion of whether the intellective power is 
the substantial form that gives being to the body, but Jandun presents it in a 
stronger version where the destruction of one includes the destruction of the 
other. Jandun uses Averroes to argue strongly against this materialist position 
(which he attributes to Alexander of Aphrodisias). The main arguments hinge 
on the incompatibility of an immaterial intellective power and the ontology of 
substantial forms of material bodies. Every form, he argues, that requires some 
material conditions fulfilled in a body to realise the existence of the hylomor- 
phic composite will necessarily disintegrate when those material conditions 
are no longer fulfilled. If the intellective power maintains an existence after 
the bodily death, it follows that it cannot have this role, which means that it 
cannot be the substantial form that gives being to the body.* 

The definition of the intellect and its relation to the human body revolves 
around how it can be a form of the body and still remain incorruptible and 


3 More in-depth treatments can be found in Kuksewicz, La théorie de l'intellect, 204-19; and 
Brenet, Transferts du sujet, esp. 41-59, and 340-71. See also the preceding chapter by Ana 
María Mora-Marquéz, which contains expositions of different models of the mind and the 
connection between human beings, intellect, and understanding. 

4 John of Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima (Venice: Hieronymus Scotus, 1587; 
reprinted Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1966), 3.5, col. 235. 
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independent from any matter. Jandun argues that something can be a form of 
a body in two ways. The common definition of form as that which gives being 
and actuality to a hylomorphic substance is the first meaning. The second vari- 
ation presents the form as a so-called intrinsic operation, which, he argues, 
is connected with the substance during the operation of a given power. This is 
not distinct from the body in place or subject, and it depends on the body for 
actualisation. The form and the body are united in the act of the power, but 
they are not one in being. This all seems opaque, but it is supposed to entail that 
the realisation of the power depends directly on both components, the body 
and the intellect, where each of them are necessary but insufficient causes. The 
intellect therefore provides the human soul with its essential power, but not its 
being.5 Jandun also emphasises that the act of understanding itself is located 
solely in the separate intellect. No understanding takes place in the body-soul 
composite of the individual human. In this way he separates the realisation 
of the intellective power from the existence of the body. He sees the separate 
substances and the celestial bodies as proofs that the realisation of intellectual 
powers need not necessarily take place in the form of a material body. 

Jandun calls the form that actualises the human hylomorphic composite 
the cogitative soul (anima cogitativa).’ This describes the human soul by its 
highest power, the cogitative power (vis cogitativa). The cogitative power recog- 
nises and distinguishes individual phenomena based on previous experience, 
composes different properties of a particular object into a coherent whole, 
and performs acts of judgement concerning particulars. It is one of four cen- 
tral internal senses, of which the others are imagination (virtus imaginativa), 


5 “Alio modo sumitur forma corporis pro operante intrinseco appropriato corpori. Dico autem 
quod operans intrinsecum appropriatum corpori est illud operans quod non est distinctum 
a corpore loco et subiecto et cuius actus proprius proprie et praecise dependet ab illo cor- 
pore vel ab aliquo existente in illo corpore ita quod operans intrinsecum et illud corpus, licet 
non sint unum in esse ita quod esse unius fit esse alterius, sunt tamen unum in uno opere 
proprio quod ab utroque dependet immediate.’ (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 
3.5, col. 239-40.) In all quotations I impose my own punctuation and normalise the orthog- 
raphy according to Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, eds., A Latin Dictionary, Founded on 
Andrews' Edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary Revised, Enlarged, and in Great Part Rewritten 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1879). 

6 "Dicam ergo breviter quod compositum ex anima intellectiva et corpore humano intelligit 
ratione partis in qua sola est ipsum intelligere subiective, scilicet ratione animae intel- 
lectivae, et istud aggregatum est ens actu per animam intellectivam, vel ratione animae 
intellectivae eo quod ipsa est ens actu. Illud tamen esse non recipitur in corpore humano 
subiective." (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.5, col. 244.) 

7 Theconcept of the cogitative soul is also to be found in Averroes. See Taylor, "Introduction," 
Ixix-Ixxxvi. 
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memory (virtus memorativa), and the common sense (sensus communis). The 
cogitative power registers and recognises properties of individual objects of 
perception or imagination, or, as Jandun says, the individual forms (which 
he calls intentions) of all the ten categories, such as the form of a particular 
person, a given particular line, whiteness, fatherhood, cooling, and other cat- 
egories. This means, according to him, that it does not recognise the particular 
or common perceptible properties, but the intentions, which are impercep- 
tible and separate from the sensible properties with which they are connected 
before being stored in memory? 

But the cogitative power also has a likeness to the powers of the intellect 
because it is able to make judgements, albeit non-universal ones. Jandun 
explains: 


Again, the Commentator [scil. Averroes] says about this power, in the 
same commentary on book three, that this power is some kind of rea- 
son. And I understand this so that just as reason is a power to apprehend 
abstract objects, which reasons about things apprehended universally, so 
does this noble power reason about things that are apprehended indi- 
vidually, and it moves from one thing to another to gain cognition of 
something unknown. And from this it follows that it is the proper power 
of humans, because only humans reflect.!° 


He expands this by explaining how the cogitative power composes an immate- 
rial intention with the memory of a sensed object, such as the intentional act 
of vision with the quality ‘white’ in a memory of seeing something white. When 
somebody judges that she has seen something white, imagination provides the 
image (idolum) of whiteness, while memory provides a previous stored act of 
vision, and the cogitative power composes these into a judgement. 

Finally, Jandun gives two practical examples of how this combinatory and 
discriminative power of imagination and memory can provide non-universal 
judgements. When a good doctor recognises the suffering of his patient and its 


8 For the full treatment of these powers, see Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 2.37, 
col. 214-18. 
9 Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 2.37, col. 214. 


10 "Rursus dicit Commentator de ista virtute in eodem tertio quod ista virtus est aliqua ratio, 
et ipsum intelligo sic quod sicut ratio est virtus apprehensiva abstracta, ratiocinans de 
rebus universaliter apprehensis, sic ista nobilis virtus ratiocinatur de rebus individualiter 
apprehensis et discurrit de uno in aliud ad cognitionem ignoti, et ex hoc sequitur eam 
esse propriam homini, quia solus homo ratiocinatur.” (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros 
De anima 2.37, col. 215.) 
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cause, as well as his complexion, his age, and the other circumstances of his 
condition, and when he recalls from memory someone in the same circum- 
stances dying from this malady, and by his imagination foresees the death of 
the current patient, then that true judgement comes about through the power 
of his cogitative power. The experienced meteorologist is a similar, albeit less 
morbid, example of this when he foresees an eminent hailstorm by compar- 
ing the current conditions with his memory of previous similar phenomena 
and extrapolating the development of the weather in his imagination.” These 
properties of the cogitative power are what lead Jandun to suspect that 
Aristotle refers to this same power when he mentions a prudent and delibera- 
tive (consiliativum and ratiocinativum) power in Nicomachean Ethics 6.? And 
he claims that these properties also led some, such as Galen (who is Jandun’s 
main example here), to identify the full intellectual power with the ensouled 
body.? 

Phantasia, Jandun argues, is also used ambiguously by Aristotle to refer 
to either the simpler power of imagination or the more elevated cogitative 
power. The term is a synonym for imagination when he talks about phantasia 
as the ability to preserve the species of objects of sense perception, but it refers 
to the cogitative power when he describes it as power of reflection and evalu- 
ation. The cogitative power is more elevated than the imaginative because 
it performs the semi-rational activities of the soul4 The cogitative power 
therefore describes the full human soul in its complete capacities, which is 
combined with the intellective power in the act of abstract understanding. 
This means that while the intellective power is not a part of the material 
body, the body is still a necessary requirement for actualising an act of human 
understanding. 

So, to sum up, the human soul is close in being to the intellect because it 
possesses a cogitative soul, and it is through the cogitative soul that the human 
nature is fully actualised. Together, the cogitative soul and the intellect actual- 
ise human understanding. The cogitative soul is the substantial form of the 
human body, the form that enables the full gamut of human activities, with 
the exception of abstract and universal understanding. The cogitative soul, 


11  Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 2.37, col. 215. 

12 He is probably thinking of the discussion in EN 6.5 of gpdvyat, which also includes the 
idea of being BovAeutuxdc. 

13 Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 2.37, col. 214-15. 

14 Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 2.37, col. 217. 

15  Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.5, col. 244. Brenet, Transferts du sujet, 41-59 
gives a more detailed analysis of this doctrine and its historical context. 
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however, adheres to the requirements of a material form, as it is inherent in 
the body, gives it being as a living human, and perishes with it at death.!6 

Later, in question 7, entitled Whether the intellect is one and shared among 
all humans, Jandun explains how the intellect exists as a separate substance 
and how it enables understanding in the individual. His model maintains the 
immaterial and separate nature of the intellect, as he takes to be required by 
Aristotle in chapter 5 of De anima 3. But it also seems to raise some questions 
regarding the privacy, ownership, and simultaneity of some mental activities: 
(1) if all mental activity is caused by one centralised thought-process, does it 
follow that everyone has the same thoughts at any one time, or can there be 
distinct mental activities and trains of thought for distinct individuals at any 
one time? This calls the privacy of thought content into question. Conversely, 
(2) since common observation supports contrary mental acts in distinct indi- 
viduals, does it result in multiple simultaneous and mutually inconsistent 
and even contradictory acts in the separate intellect? This raises the question 
of ownership of thought content. Furthermore, (3) if the intellect is one in 
number, can it then be allowed that multiple individuals understand the same 
object of understanding at the same time through multiple acts of the intellect? 
If that were the case, it would follow that one power has multiple simultane- 
ous actualisations, which looks like an impossibility according to conventional 
Aristotelian metaphysics. These challenges highlight the problem of letting 
one substance provide powers to distinct individuals that need to be engaged 
concurrently." In the following section we will also see how these problems 
lie at the core of the challenges concerning simultaneous understanding of 
multiple objects. 

Jandun’s solution to the first question of privacy is to individuate each act 
of understanding by the products of the cogitative soul. He sees this as a way of 
connecting each act to a particular embodied individual and ensuring that 
no thought content leaks between them.!8 This principle of individuation 
means that there is no distribution of thoughts across individuals, because 


16  Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.5, col. 244. 

17  Jandunhimself presents the challenges among a longer collection of problems facing this 
theory in Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.7, col. 259-61. 

18 “Imaginatur ergo iste homo [i.e., Averroes] quod homo per istum modum intelligit 
quia totum aggregatum ex intellectu et homine habente virtutem [corr. from virtute] 
cogitativam producit in seipsum actum intelligendi, et hoc est ipsum intellectum nobis 
continuari ita tamen quod ipsum actum intelligendi elicit et recipit ratione alterius 
et alterius principii; nam ratione ipsius intellectus materialis recipit, et ratione animae 
et virtutis cogitativae actualiter cogitantis praesente intellectu agente producit seu efficit 
hunc actum, et sic intelligit" (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.7, col. 262—63.) 
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the content of the cogitative soul of Socrates (which arises from cognition of 
particulars or sense perception) enables him to produce a certain intellectual 
act that will not be possible for Plato, because the cogitative soul of Plato does 
not hold the same content.!? This addresses the first question concerning the 
privacy of thought content. 

But who is then the subject or “owner” of the understanding? According to 
Jandun only the weakest interpreter of the ideas of Averroes will not see that it 
is still the individual Socrates. However, we must understand ‘Socrates’ to refer 
not only to the composite of body and cogitative soul that he lives and dies 
as, but rather to the whole composite of that hylomorphic substance along 
with the separate intellect, as it is engaged in the individual during under- 
standing. The separate intellect is not different from the individual in place 
or subject during the act of understanding but works as the so-called intrinsic 
operator of the individual. This creates a higher-order composite as long as the 
understanding lasts, which Jandun takes to be a unitary entity that can be 
the owner and subject of the understanding.?° This addresses the second ques- 
tion concerning ownership of the thought content. 

To round off the presentation of Jandun's monopsychist doctrine, let us 
have a look at the final question concerning multiple simultaneous acts of the 
same power. When two or more people understand the same object of under- 
standing, does this result in one or more actualisations of the power? Multiple 
individuals can hardly understand the same object through a single act, as 


19 “Tunc ad propositum dico quod quantumcumque fit unus numero intellectus quo omnes 
homines intelligent, tamen non sequitur si ego acquiro aliquem actum intellectus, scilicet 
scientiam vel speciem vel intellectionem, quod tu acquiras illam eandem, quia possible 
est quod fantasia mea sive cogitativa fit in praeparatione propria et debita ad producen- 
dum actum intellectus, scilicet quod actu cogitabit, et sic ego acquiro illum actum, et tua 
cogitativa non sic erit indebita praeparatione et propinque ut fit movens, et sic tu non 
acquires neque elicies talem actum, neque intellectus tuus ex tuo fantasmate recipiet 
talem actum, et sic tu non eris intelligens sicut ego aut econverso.” (Jandun, Quaestiones 
super libros De anima 3.7, col. 263.) 

20 “Et mihi videtur utique quod solutio bene levis est parum exercitatis. Non enim diceret 
Commentator quod Socrates intelligit formaliter prout 'Socrates' dicit solum composi- 
tum ex corpore et anima cogitativa inhaerente, sed prout dicit totum compositum ex 
anima intellectiva et praedicto composito. Hoc autem totum compositum est quid unum 
sufficienter prout requiritur ad talem operationem eliciendam. Nam ipse intellectus 
incorporeus existens non est distinctus loco et subiecto ab ipso Socrate cogitante, et cum 
hoc habet naturalem inclinationem et promptitudinem ut ex speciebus existentibus in 
anima cogitativa hominis moveatur ad similitudinem rei cognoscendae, et sic est ope- 
rans intrinsecum et appropriatum homini, ut videbitur post, et ideo ex ipso cum homine 
sufficienter fit ens unum unitate requisita ad talem actum sicut est intelligere." (Jandun, 
Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.7, col. 263.) 
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among other things that would require them to start and end the act in exactly 
the same instant, which does not exactly reflect the evidence from experience. 
Jandun’s preferred solution is again to refer to individuation through phan- 
tasms.?! A power, he says, cannot have more than one act in relation to a single 
object when it has only one immediate cause. But when multiple individu- 
als engage in understanding of an object through their individual phantasms 
the act is multiplied according to their input.?? This does sound like a radical 
theory, but because Jandun wants to maintain the singularity and unity of the 
separate intellect he needs some way of enabling several different acts of 
the same substance with respect to the same thing. We may however ask 
whether he is then able to maintain this requirement of unity if he adheres to 
the principle that a thing is defined in accordance with its function. 

Jandun’s discussion of these three challenges of privacy, ownership and 
simultaneity shows that the separate intellect is actualised by many acts of 
understanding at any one time through individual cogitative souls. But the 
causal relation between the cogitative act and the intellective act individuates 
each act and creates a unique composite consisting of the individual human 
soul and an actualisation of the intellect. In this way the separate intellect 
looks like a separate and unitary substance, but it is only ever actualised in the 
composite of a particular human and the intellect when, and only for as long 
as, an act of understanding takes place. From this we see that it is necessary 
for Jandun that the same form, the intellect, has any number of simultaneous 
actualisations. 


4 Understanding Many Things at the Same Time 


44 Solving the Problem 
The monopsychist model means that the intellect must be able to engage in 
any number of simultaneous acts of understanding. In the preceding section 


21 This problem and solution are also explored more in-depth in question 3.10 titled Whether 
the acts of understanding by which different humans understand a single object of under- 
standing are different or one in number (Utrum intellectiones quibus diversi homines 
intelligunt unum intelligibile sint diversae numero aut una numero). 

22 "Et dico quod una virtute impossibile [corr. from virtutem impossibilem] est habere 
diversos actus respectu unius obiecti et respectu eiusdem motivi propinqui, sed si motiva 
propinqua sunt diversa et distincta, nullum est inconveniens. Nunc autem si Socrates 
et Plato intelligant unum intelligibile motivum propinquum non est unum et idem, sed 
aliud et aliud, scilicet fantasma Socratis et Platonis, aut intentio imaginata aut cogitatio 
aut qualiter volueris appellare." ( Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.7, col. 267.) 
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we saw how the alternative would undermine the possibility of separate per- 
sons occasioning an understanding of separate objects simultaneously. Later, 
in book 3, question 32 (Whether the intellect can understand several objects 
simultaneously), we see a further exploration of this field of problems. Jandun 
presents an analysis of four different types of simultaneous understanding, 
and quickly resolves most of the simpler variants by disambiguations that 
reveal them as innocuous. But he also identifies one version of simultaneous 
understanding that turns out to be particularly difficult because it is generally 
considered to be impossible. He is not able to prove definitively that simulta- 
neous understanding of this sharpened and difficult kind must be possible, but 
he makes the case that it is likely to be possible. In this section I will outline his 
different versions of simultaneous understanding with a special focus on what 
Jandun describes as the most difficult version. Next, we will see how he argues 
that the most difficult type of simultaneous understanding is possible. 

As already mentioned above, Jandun divides simultaneity into strict simul- 
taneity, two things happening in the same instant, or simultaneity as the 
uninterrupted sequence of two connected things, such as the occurrence of 
a cause and its immediate effect. The second, and somewhat odd, version 
of "simultaneity" is less problematic according to Jandun, because nobody 
would deny the existence and possibility of such sequential occurrences. This 
is also possible to do intellectually, he says, by thinking of two separate con- 
cepts without any intervening time or thought.?3 

Within things that are strictly simultaneous we have the aforementioned 
subdivisions: 

(1) Theseparate intellect understands multiple objects through the same act 
of understanding at one time. 
(2) Theseparate intellect understands multiple objects through multiple acts 
of understanding at one time by cognition: 
(a) occasioned by a single individual; 
(b) occasioned by multiple individuals. 
Among those subdivisions some cases are easier than others. Jandun is happy 
to accept that two different objects, such as man and donkey, can be under- 
stood through one concept, such as ‘sentient’ or ‘animal, and the first type of 
simultaneity (1) is therefore easily accepted. Many of the examples that he 


23 Interestingly, Jandun’s argument in support of this view shows a tendency to ascribe inter- 
nal phenomenology a strong argumentative force, as he says that "this does not require 
much proof, as anyone has experienced this in himself” (“[...] et hoc non multum indiget 
probatione, quia quilibet est expertus in seipso [...]" (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De 
anima 3.32, col. 391)). 
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gives at first in support of simultaneous understanding fall under this category. 
This goes for the equivocal term that refers to several referents at the same 
time, for correlatives like father and son, for the minor of an argument along 
with the conclusion, and not least for the elements of a composition and divi- 
sion - the subject of the question raised in the Aristotelian text.?* 

Also the second version of multiple simultaneous acts of understanding, 
where they are occasioned by multiple individuals (2b), is simple for him to 
solve, as anything else would contradict the foundation of a monopsychist 
model of mind. On the other hand it is a problem that is only relevant within 
that model of mind because a non-monopsychist would find the idea of many 
numerically separate acts of understanding occasioned by distinct individuals 
quite natural, as every individual has her own intellect. As he already finds that 
he has established the truth of the monopsychist approach, he does not need 
to supply any arguments in favour of this case, but merely to point out how 
absurd it would be if several people could not have simultaneous understand- 
ings of different objects. He does however present a couple of examples that 
support the general observation by pointing to different people having differ- 
ent opinions about a fact and acting with different ends in mind. In this way he 
also quickly accepts the truth of version (2b). 

The main problem for Jandun lies in simultaneous understanding by the 
same individual. He writes: 


But concerning the other understanding, that is, whether the intellect 
can understand multiple objects in the same instant by different acts 
of understanding, which are caused by phantasms or products of the 
cogitative soul that belong to a single individual, is a good question, and 
there is disagreement among the teachers on this. And this means asking 
whether one person can understand different objects through different 
acts of understanding in the same instant.25 


The general opinion, he says, is that simultaneous understanding is impossible. 
As is typical within question commentaries, he presents five potential argu- 
ments against the idea of simultaneous understanding. I will highlight three of 
them that focus on the mechanics of capacities and form reception. He argues 


24 De An. 3.6, 430a26—b4. 

25 “Sed de alio, scilicet an intellectus possit in eodem instanti intelligere plura diversis 
intellectionibus causatis a phantasmatibus vel a cogitationibus unius hominis est bene 
dubium et diversitas inter doctores, et hoc est quaerere an unus homo possit intelligere 
diversa diversis intellectionibus in uno instanti" (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De 
anima 3.32, cols. 391-92.) 
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that when an indivisible power like the intellect is directed at something, it is 
directed only towards that and nothing else. He uses the famous example of 
how wax is imprinted with the form of a signet ring, which was generally used 
to illustrate how the object of cognition actualises the cognitive power. When 
wax is actualised by one form, it is argued, it cannot be actualised by another 
at the same time. Finally, any power can only be engaged in one act or use at 
the same time — an argument much like the problems we have discussed above 
concerning the workings of the separate intellect. 

These three arguments are refuted by somewhat similar distinctions 
and exceptions. Although an indivisible power is necessarily directed in its 
entirety towards an object, due to its indivisibility it does not follow that it 
can only direct itself at one object. Just as the point at the centre of a circle is 
the end with reference to any number of radii, so the intellect can refer itself 
to multiple objects in accordance with what Jandun call its “formal similar- 
ity" (conformitas) in its understanding of the objects.?6 It looks like the idea 
is that although any conversion towards an object includes the conversion of 
the whole power, such conversion does not preclude it from being directed at 
other objects simultaneously. As there seems to be a conflict between this idea 
and the singularity of form reception, it needs to be addressed in the response 
to the following two objections. 

Unlike the wax imprint, the intellect and the act of understanding are 
immaterial. According to Jandun that should solve the problem of multiple 
simultaneous acts through different forms being actualised in the same sub- 
ject. The objection that one power can only have one act is therefore also 
rejected with the qualification that it can only have one act with respect to 
the same object, and the basis is again the immaterial nature of the power 
of the intellect. But we do not find much more support for the supposed pos- 
sibility of multiple simultaneous actualisations than this. Finally, he presents 
and rejects a couple of further challenges to the position that refer to the 
potential simultaneous understanding of all potential objects of understand- 
ing as well as the apparent rejection of the doctrine by Aristotle. The rejections 
do not, however, present substantial new philosophical arguments but rather 
establish distinctions that show how the Aristotelian ideas do not preclude 
multiple simultaneous intellectual activities." 


26 “[...] quantumcumque sit indivisibilis tamen potest referri ad multa secundum confor- 
mitatem quod est ipsum converti, sicut cum punctus in medio circuli, licet sit unus et 
indivisibilis secundum se, tamen est terminus multarum linearum et ad eas refertur" 
(Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, col. 392.) 

27  Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, cols. 392-93. 
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While most of Jandun's discussion aims at showing how multiple simulta- 
neous acts of understanding are possible, he does very little to argue that it is 
actually likely or necessary. But in the final section of the question he gives 
an argument to that effect that is based on an analogy with sense perception. 
He argues that when an object is positioned before the eyes with one patch 
of white and another of another colour, say red, it will be no problem for the 
observer to answer which colours were present in front of him without moving 
his gaze or changing the focus at any point. Jandun draws the conclusion that 
simultaneous acts of understanding in the same power are possible with the 
following rhetorical question: 


Therefore, if vision is able to see different objects of vision with different 
acts of seeing by which it perceives the separate colours simultaneously, 
why should the intellect not be able to understand different objects of 
understanding simultaneously?28 


Jandun is aware of a counter-argument against this conclusion, namely that 
sense perception works differently from understanding because of the cor- 
poreal nature of the activity. The idea would be that simultaneous sense 
perception is made possible through different types of actualisations of dif- 
ferent parts of the sense organ, each actualisation reflecting a distinct quality 
of the sensed object. But that model of pixelated perception is rejected because 
the power of sight is actualised in its entirety, and because if perception were 
pixelated, then two different colours would be actualised in one part of the 
sense medium at the same time.?? Jandun believes that this type of simulta- 
neous understanding is possible, but this reference to sense perception is the 
only positive argument he gives. The remaining part of his discussion, which 
is somewhat extensive, is rather a discussion and rejection of the arguments 
against such simultaneity. 


28 “Si igitur visus potest simul videre diversa visibilia diversis visionibus quibus cognoscit 
proprios colores, quare non poterit intellectus simul intelligere diversa intelligibilia?" 
(Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, col. 394.) 

29 “Hoc autem non videtur sufficere, quia quantumcumque visus et alius sensus fit in cor- 
pore, tamen nulla est ratio quare duobus coloribus appropinquatis visui visio unius 
recipiatur in una parte et alterius in altera, cum virtus visiva sit ibi per totum, et praecipue 
quia species duorum sensibilium (ut puta duorum colorum) possunt simul sentiri in una 
parte medii et videtur esse manifestum ut dicitur in Perspectiva." (Jandun, Quaestiones 
super libros De anima 3.32, col. 394.) For an overview of the whole landscape of these kind 
of problems in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, see volume one, chapter five. 
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This means that the argument in favour of (2a) simultaneous acts of under- 
standing rests on two premises, (1) the analogy with sense perception and 
(2) the assumption that anything the lower faculty of sense perception is 
capable of should also be possible for the higher faculty of intellection. The 
argument itself is not particularly strong, and Jandun also closes the question 
with the remark that he wishes that he could find the truth of the question in a 
demonstrative proof, but that he nonetheless presently finds his answer most 
likely to be the true answer to the problem. 

So in the De anima commentary he leaves this question slightly open, but 
with a clear preference for confirming the possibility of multiple simultaneous 
acts of understanding occasioned by the same individual. However, this is not 
quite consistent with the position that we find in his De sensu commentary 
on simultaneous perception. Since one of the two basic premises of his con- 
clusion involves an analogy with sense perception, a short detour to that 
discussion is relevant. He dedicates a whole question to whether multiple 
objects of perception are perceived through multiple acts.9? His answer is 
negative, and the similarity between sense perception and the intellect is 
used as a central argument to reach that conclusion. He assumes in the opposi- 
tum as well as in the determination of the question the analogy between sense 
perception and the intellect that we have also seen in the De anima com- 
mentary. And he argues that since the intellect normally understands distinct 
objects through a single act, the story must be the same in the case of sense 
perception. In the determination he writes as one of his arguments: "But the 
intellect understands different objects simultaneously through one act, as is 
clear from the act of combining and dividing.?! This is an exact reference to 
the beginning of De anima 3.6, which deals with the subject of composition 
and division, the context in which Jandun raises the question on simultane- 
ous understanding under scrutiny here. And when we look at his refutations 
of the initial arguments in support of separate acts of perception, we find 
another direct conflict. One of the initial arguments holds that since the intel- 
lect understands separate objects of understanding through different acts, 
sense perception is capable of the same thing. This argument is countered by 


30  JohnofJandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sensato, ed. J. Toivanen, in “Medieval 
Commentators on Simultaneous Perception: An Edition of Commentaries on Aristotle's 
De sensu et sensato 7,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin 9o (2021), qu. 34, 
titled Whether one sense perceives contrary objects of perception or objects of perception 
from different genera through a single act (Utrum unus sensus percipiat contraria vel sensi- 
bilia diversorum generum sub unica actione). 

31  "Sedintellectus simul intelligit diversa unica actione, ut patet componendo et dividendo.” 
(Jandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sensato, qu. 34, 205.6—7.) 
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the statement that: “to understand different objects and through different acts 
seems entirely impossible.”?? 

These conclusions seem to conflict with the doctrines outlined in the 
present question on simultaneous understanding. This is partly because he 
presents the doctrines from the point of view of the standard cases of composi- 
tion and division where thinking of a hylomorphic substance implies thinking 
about both the form and matter at the same time, though they are covered 
by two different concepts. That is a case that is also included in Jandun’s cur- 
rent discussion, but easily solved as a case of non-controversial simultaneous 
understanding that only involves one act of understanding. In the De sensu 
commentary he does not get into the much more difficult case of (2a), simul- 
taneous understanding of unrelated objects.3% This different, and somewhat 
inconsistent, position needs to be pointed out, and I will also take it up again 
towards the end. 


4.2 Why the Doctrine of Simultaneous Unrelated Acts of Understanding? 
I introduced the chapter noting that it seems intuitively likely that we cannot 
think about more than one thing at a time. This is different from sense percep- 
tion, where it is easier (or maybe even necessary) to accept that we perceive 
multiple things at the same time. We have followed Jandun's analysis of dif- 
ferent possible suggestions of what simultaneous understanding may cover, 
and found him to identify one particularly difficult case. This was the case of 
multiple simultaneous acts of understanding that are occasioned by separate 
causes (products of the cogitative soul) within the same individual. In conven- 
tional language this would correspond to one individual who thinks about two 
different and unrelated things at the same time. According to Jandun, even this 
attenuated case of simultaneous understanding should be possible, although 
it is difficult to find a definitive demonstrative proof of it, and he even thinks 
that it is also supported by experience.?^ But why does he delve into the analy- 
sis of this idea? 

It could be (1) a result of honest philosophical investigation to simply get 
closer to the truth, (2) an answer to an existing philosophical problem within 


32 "Sed simul intelligere diversa et sub diversis rationibus omnino non videtur possibile.” 
(Jandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sensato, qu. 34, 20611314.) 

33 Jandun actually presents short reflections on the possibility of simultaneous acts in the 
determination of the De sensu question, but he does not pursue the idea. 

34 Atan answer to one of the challenges to the position he writes that "[...] one person can 
think about several objects, as it is clear from experience" (“Ad aliud conceditur quod 
unus homo potest simul multa cogitare, ut patet quantum ad experientiam" (Jandun, 
Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, col. 392)). 
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his philosophy, or (3) a part of a dialogue with contemporary discussions on 
the same topic. I will suggest that all three explanations are relevant and argue 
further that the curious investigation of the subject also might have a fruit- 
ful outcome for his psychological theory. Another potential explanation for 
why he takes up the question could be found in a problem, which Jandun has 
flagged earlier in the context of his discussion of intellectual self-knowledge 
and which looks like an obvious reference to the question discussed here. But I 
will show that this cannot be the case. Then I will briefly connect Jandun’s text 
with similar contemporary discussions on the subject, before finally looking at 
the beneficial consequences the discussion may have in relation to some chal- 
lenges to his monopsychist theory. Ultimately I will argue that the discussion 
may have been occassioned by contemporary debates, but that he pursues it to 
the extent that he does out of philosophical curiosity and to connect the issue 
with his general psychology. 


4.24 Self-Knowledge and Simultaneous Understanding 

In book 3, Jandun presents no less than three questions that revolve around 
distinct aspects of intellectual self-knowledge, questions 13, 27, and 30 with 
the respective titles Whether the possible intellect can understand its act of 
intellection within itself Whether the possible intellect can understand itself, 
and Whether the possible intellect always understands the agent intellect with a 
numerically identical act of understanding.?? Aside from that, his initial ques- 
tion of book 1, Whether there can be a science of the soul, revolves around the 
same set of problems, as is almost always the case in the very common initial 
questions. I am inclined to see the first two questions, numbers 13 and 27, as 
analyses of different types of self-knowledge that are not mutually conflicting 
but represent different elements of self-reflexive consciousness. The first ques- 
tion analyses how an act of understanding also results in an awareness of that 
act, while the second analyses how the possible intellect (and by extension the 
individual) can inspect and experience its own internal functions and acts.?6 


35  InLlatin: Utrum intellectus possibilis possit intelligere suam intellectionem existentem in eo; 
Utrum intellectus possibilis possit intelligere seipsum; Utrum intellectus possibilis semper 
intelligat intellectum agentem eadem intellectione numero. 

36 This distinction is taken from Susan Brower-Toland, “Olivi on Consciousness and Self- 
Knowledge: The Phenomenology, Metaphysics and Epistemology of Mind's Reflexivity,” 
Oxford Studies in Medieval Philosophy 1 (2013): 136—71. She analyses various aspects of self- 
knowledge in the works of Peter John Olivi and distinguishes self-knowledge into two 
basic types, one of which she calls state-reflexive self-awareness and the other subject- 
reflexive self-awareness. 
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In question 27 on the latter type of self-awareness Jandun closes the main 
determination of the problem by raising the question of whether intellec- 
tual self-knowledge takes place at the same time as the understanding of the 
primary object of understanding. The difficulty of the problem leads him to 
postpone it for later with the words: 


But this is quite difficult, and perhaps it will be investigated later, in 
what follows, whether the intellect can understand multiple intelligible 
objects simultaneously through different acts of understanding.?" 


This looks conspicuously like an announcement of the later question that 
is the centre of attention here, as it not only concerns whether the intellect 
understands multiple things simultaneously, but explicitly whether this takes 
place through distinct acts of understanding. This is however only an apparent 
connection, as we shall see. 

Question 27 contains an extensive discussion of how the possible intellect 
is able to know itself through an analysis of this process.?8 He argues that the 
possible intellect does not know itself by its own essence but through its actu- 
alisation by the intelligible species of an object of knowledge. He determines 
the question in three sections. First, he establishes how, in his view, the intel- 
lect can be an object of knowledge; second, he argues that it cannot know 
itself by its own substance; and finally he presents the way in which it actually 
does know itself. The first point is the one we have already seen in the other 
question, namely that the intellect has the ability to know anything within its 
primary object, which is anything that has being, ens, and since the intellect 
has being, it is a possible object of its own knowledge. 

Jandun's overall claim is that self-knowledge requires the actualisation of 
the intellect by an external species, and that it therefore cannot know itself 
by its own essence. This is the standard view within the commentary tradi- 
tion on Aristotle's De anima in the thirteenth and early fourteenth century 
and also reflects Aristotle's position in De anima 3.4, 429b22-430a9.?? As part 
of that discussion Jandun details what happens when the possible intellect 


37  "[..] hoc autem est bene difficile, et forte inquiretur a modo in consequentibus an intel- 
lectus possit simul intelligere plura intelligibilia diversis intellectionibus" (Jandun, 
Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.27, col. 375.) 

38 The following presentation is based on a section of my PhD dissertation, Michael 
S. Christensen, Intellectual Self-Knowledge in Latin Commentaries on Aristotle’ De anima 
from 1250 to 1320 (Copenhagen: University of Copenhagen, 2018), 165-70. 

39 In Christensen, Intellectual Self-Knowledge, 5712, I show this through a detailed doctri- 
nal analysis of 17 commentaries from the period. 
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understands itself. The overall idea is that the possible intellect knows itself 
through an observation of its objects, acts, powers, and finally its essence. He 
describes the process in the following way: 


We should now consider how the possible intellect arrives at a knowl- 
edge of itself, and stated briefly I believe that it first knows some object 
of knowledge (whatever it could be) by its species, and then it considers 
that received species in itself anew. Subsequently, it considers the power 
receptive of that species, and then it considers the substance underlying 
that power and received species.*? 


This is clearly a case of the acquisition of substantial knowledge taking its 
starting point from accidents.*! It contains the following steps: (1) an external 
object of knowledge is known by the reception of an intelligible species in the 
possible intellect; (2) the possible intellect reconsiders that species in a way 
that is different from the original reflection; (3) it can then turn its attention to 
its own power of species reception; (4) and this finally leads to a consideration 
of the substance that has that power, the possible intellect itself. 

At the second step we note that the object under investigation is not the 
intellect actualised by the species, but rather the species itself. This means that 
the intellect cannot simply be observed by itself once it has been actualised, 
but it is rather the species that actualises the intellect that first comes under 
scrutiny. From there the intellect will proceed to inspect its powers and finally 
the underlying substance. In the subsequent discussion Jandun makes it clear 
that the agent intellect is the efficient cause behind the act of knowing, but the 
species that represents the external object is instrumental to acquiring knowl- 
edge about the intellect. The species that makes the possible intellect able to 
know the primary object of knowledge also disposes it towards receiving an 
understanding of itself. The species is in the possible intellect as an inherent 


40 “Nunc videndus est modus per quem intellectus possibilis proveniat ad intelligere 
seipsum, et breviter credo quod modus est quod prius intelligat aliquod intelligibile 
per eius speciem receptam, quodcumque sit illud, deinde considerat istam speciem in 
se receptam de novo, et postmodum considerat potentiam receptivam illius speciei, et 
tandem considerat substantiam subiectam illi potentiae et illi speciei receptae." (Jandun, 
Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.27, col. 374.) 

41 This isa very commonly held doctrine within this tradition and is derived from Aristotle, 
De anima 1a, 402b9-22 and 2.4, 415214-22 where he lays out elements of a general meth- 
odology for a science of the soul. I have mapped the use of this doctrine in Christensen, 
Intellectual Self-Knowledge, 76 and 120-24. 
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and actualising form, which means that the intelligible species makes the 
intellect available as a possible object of its own understanding. 

So that is the way Jandun imagines the possible intellect acquires knowl- 
edge about itself. And in this procedure the temporal aspect plays a pivotal role 
to him. Right after the above quote he continues: 


[...] and it is not fitting to say that it knows all these things simultaneously, 
but the cognition of the thing whose species informs the intellect persists 
for some time, and at the end of that time it [i-e., the intellect] begins to 
consider that received species, and that consideration endures for some 
time, and then at the end of that time it begins to know the power recep- 
tive of that species, and then it comes about that it knows the substance 
underlying the power and species and thus it knows itself.^? 


Here we see how Jandun puts a very strong emphasis on the temporal aspect 
of this process. We might still wish for more detail on what happens in the 
process. Reading his exposition of the process and the steps the intellect takes 
towards a knowledge of its own substance, it is difficult not to get the feeling 
of a mental spotlight that is moved from one aspect of the intellect to another. 
But the all-important features are the steps in the process - the initial reception 
of an intelligible species, the subsequent switch from a focus on the primary 
object of understanding to the actualisation of the species itself through the 
species — and how the different steps in the analysis of the intellect take place 
in a temporal sequence. 

Shortly after this discussion Jandun then presents the connection with the 
question of simultaneous understanding. He writes: 


It should however be considered that although, according to the com- 
mon teaching, the possible intellect does not understand itself in the 
same instant in which it understands the thing from which it has the spe- 
cies present to it, but in another instant, and in the intervening time the 
understanding of the object takes place, although this time is very short 
and insignificant and is thought not to exist due to this insignificance, 
and for that reason both acts of understanding are thought to take place 


42 ^[..] nec oportet dicere quod simul intelligat omnia illa, sed cognitio rei cuius species 
informat intellectum continuabitur per aliquod tempus, et in fine illius temporis incipiet 
considerare speciem illam receptam, et illa consideratio erit per aliquod tempus, deinde 
in fine illius temporis incipiet intelligere potentiam susceptivam illius specei, et postea 
continget ut intelligat substantiam subiectam illi potentiae et specei et sic intelliget 
seipsum” (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.27, col. 374.) 
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at the same instant. Yes, I have even heard some say that they experience 
in themselves that they understand the object and the act of understand- 
ing itself simultaneously. But this is quite difficult, and perhaps it will 
be investigated later, in what follows, whether the intellect can under- 
stand multiple intelligible objects simultaneously through different acts 
of understanding. 


The higher-order understanding of the primary act of understanding is tempo- 
rally separate from the first act, and as it seems, they cannot take place at the 
same time. Does this mean that question 32 on simultaneous understanding 
is the answer to this challenge raised by some that actually they experience 
first understanding and higher-order understanding to be simultaneous? If we 
expect that, we will be disappointed. 

In question 32 Jandun tries to make the case that simultaneous understand- 
ing of several objects through several acts of understanding occasioned by the 
same person should be possible despite the general opinion that it is not. In 
the question on self-knowledge he argues emphatically that the different acts 
of understanding are temporally separate, and he rejects the idea of the simul- 
taneity of the two acts. Are those two views contradictory? No, his view on 
simultaneous understanding simply does not disprove the theory of his oppo- 
nent about simultaneous first and higher-order knowledge. But supporting the 
possibility of simultaneous understanding does not contradict the possibil- 
ity of procedural first and higher-order knowledge. The two questions do not 
therefore result in conflicting conclusions, but are just not directly related. If 
Jandun had wanted to make the case that intellectual self-knowledge is simul- 
taneous with the first-order understanding, like the testimony he references, 
he would need arguments to the effect of those in question 32 to support the 
idea. But as he presents the arguments here, the process of self-knowledge 
simply does not involve any need of simultaneity. I will therefore hold that 
the discussion of intellectual self-knowledge is not the reason why Jandun 


43 "Considerandum etiam quod quamvis intellectus possibilis secundum communem 
doctrinam non intelligat seipsum in eodem instanti in quo intelligit rem cuius species 
est apud eum, sed in alio instanti, et in tempore medio continuatur intellectio illius rei, 
cum contingit quod illud tempus est multum breve et parvum et propter eius parvitatem 
putatur nullum esse, et ideo in eodem instanti creditur utraque intellectio contingere; 
immo audivi aliquis dicere se exp<er)iri in seipsis quod ipsi intelligerent simul rem 
et ipsum suum intellectum; hoc autem est bene difficile et forte inquiretur a modo in 
consequentibus an intellectus possit simul intelligere plura intelligibilia diversis intel- 
lectionibus." (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.27, col. 374.) I am indebted to 
Juhana Toivanen for pointing out that experiri seems to have lost the "er" in the textual 
transmission. 
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argues against the common opinion and supports multiple simultaneous acts 
of understanding of different objects occasioned by the same individual. 


4.2.2 Philosophical Investigations with Derived Benefits 

If we look at contemporary sources, we see that the question of multiple 
simultaneous acts of the intellect is not entirely uncommon. However, in 
commentaries on De anima it is a rarity: having surveyed all the lists of ques- 
tions at my disposal I have found only two other texts that address this issue.^^ 
When we look outside the Aristotelian commentaries, we find more examples. 
Thomas Wylton (d. 1322) has been identified as an early, and maybe the first, 
proponent of the position that the intellect can be engaged in multiple simul- 
taneous acts of understanding.^? Wylton bases his view on how the intellect 
is able to perform composition and division, and several of his arguments are 
similar to those that Jandun brings up in his question. This connection with 
Wylton makes it likely that Jandun was aware of these discussions, especially 
as we know that Wylton influenced Jandun strongly.^$ Based on the initial 


44 Ihave not had the opportunity to study the texts, but they are Albert of Saxony (last half 
of the fourteenth century), Quaestiones in libros De anima 3.10: "Utrum intellectus pos- 
set intelligere plura simul" (preserved in Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig 1416, 
fol. 1417-2341; Krakow Biblioteka Jagiellońska 635; and Krakow Biblioteka Jagiellońska 751, 
fol. 237-348); and Anonymus (presumably fourteenth century), Quaestiones in tres libros 
De anima 3.10: "Utrum intellectus potens simul plura intelligere prius cognoscat divisibile 
vel indivisibile" (preserved in München Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 23808, fol. 341—v; 
Tübingen, Universiteitsbibliothek, Mc 335, fol. 120r-6or; Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Pal. Lat. 1050, fol. 5r-9or; Wroclaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka we Wroclawiu, 
IV. F. 29., fol. 275r-326r). The anonymous text is catalogued in Jozef De Raedemaeker, 
"Informations concernant quelques commentaires du De anima,” Bulletin de Philosophie 
Médiévale 8/9 (1967): 91-98. 

45 Russel L. Friedman, “On the Trail of a Philosophical Debate: Durandus of St.-Pourgain vs. 
Thomas Wylton on Simultaneous Acts in the Intellect,” in Philosophical Debates at Paris 
in the Early Fourteenth Century, ed. S. F. Brown, T. Dewender, and T. Kobusch (Leiden: 
Brill, 2009), 433-61, discusses simultaneous understanding according to Durandus of 
St Pourcain, who denies the possiblity, and contrasts it with Wylton, who argues in favour 
of it. For Thomas Wylton, see his question Quod in intellectu possunt esse plures intellectio- 
nes simul, ed. P. T. Stella, in “Le ‘Quaestiones de libero arbitrio’ di Durando da S. Porciano,” 
Salesianum 24 (1962): 506—7. For more literature on Wylton, see Friedman, “On the Trail," 
436. I am indebted to the anonymous reviewer for making me aware of this connection to 
theological literature. 

46 The influence of Thomas Wylton on Jandun is often highlighted, but see in particular 
Jean-Baptiste Brenet, “Jean de Jandun et la Questio de anima intellectiva de Thomas 
Wylton,’ Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie Und Theologie 56:2 (2009): 309-40, for the 
most extensive comparison in this context. See also Thomas Wylton, On the Intellectual 
Soul, ed. L. O. Nielsen, C. Trifogli, and G. Trimble (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011). 
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survey of the commentaries on De anima, Jandun might be the first, or at least 
among the very first, to bring up the topic within that context. So the question 
remains, why it was so central to him. 

We see that he follows Wylton in the general position of multiple unrelated 
acts of understanding in the same individual. But it also dovetails well with 
his general, and strongly established, monopsychist position. We will return 
to that theory and investigate at which planes the present question connects 
with the grander argument of the commentary. In this way I will argue that 
the discussion is a coherent development of already established premises. This 
will also show what influence his position on simultaneous understanding has 
on the general theory of the monopsychist intellect. 

As outlined above, it is absolutely necessary that the separate intellect can 
engage in any number of simultaneous acts. Otherwise the monopsychist 
model would never reflect the real-world experiences that it is supposed 
to explain, because then no two people could ever engage in intellectual 
reflection at the same time. This is clearly absurd, and Jandun himself gives 
examples that demonstrate that this has to be possible.*” But we might want 
to ask whether, from the perspective of the intellect, there is any structural 
difference between how one person engages the intellect in two different acts 
of understanding versus how two people do so. If not, then this would seem 
to entail that the explanation and defence of simultaneous understanding in 
different individuals would also extend to the single individual. Conversely, 
this might entail that if the simultaneous understanding occasioned by a 
single individual is disproved, then it might also extend to the case of simul- 
taneous understanding of separate individuals. If the possibility of (2a) 
simultaneous understanding by one person can be proven to be impossible, 
and (2a) and (2b) simultaneous understanding are parallel, then the (2b) 
simultaneous understanding that involves more than one person would also 
be challenged. This means that if a convincing case can be made against (2a) 
simultaneity, then we would have a very strong argument against the monopsy- 
chist model of mind. The discussion of type (2a) simultaneous understanding 
can therefore be seen as a consequence of the monopsychist theory, and in 
this way it explores the potential space for such a challenge against the theory. 

To better understand this, we must reiterate the basic question of what hap- 
pens when humans actualise their intellective powers. This will help us to see 
whether there is any difference, from the perspective of the intellect, between 
how one person engages the intellect in two different acts of understanding 
and how two people do so. An individual engages in abstract reflection by 


47 Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, col. 391. 
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way of the phantasms that are present in his body and as a result of his sense 
perceptions’ collaboration with the separate intellect. My intellectual acts are 
a result of the combined forces of my hylomorphic composite of body and 
cogitative soul and the separate intellect. This should be a way to avoid some 
of the potential problems of agency and privacy of the thoughts of the indi- 
vidual, as we have also already outlined. Does this mean that there can be no 
thought-content in the separate intellect during the process? This would mean 
that the intellect provided the power of abstract thinking, and the thought- 
content must be an actualisation of the cogitative soul. The idea could be that 
during the act of understanding the intellect and the human together make 
up a higher composite that exists only for that small period of time, but the 
separate intellect only provides the power of abstraction. 

This is however not the way Jandun approaches the problem. He views the 
intellect as an intrinsic cause of the actualisation of understanding, the oper- 
ans intrinsecum in his words. As we have discussed earlier, this means that it 
does not give being to the human substance but rather enables it to become 
a human properly speaking by enabling it to actualise its proper act, under- 
standing. He is also clear that not merely the agent intellect but rather the 
intellect in its entirety, including both the possible and agent intellect, is sepa- 
rate. As the possible intellect is the part of the intellect that assumes the form 
of the object of understanding delivered from the agent intellect analogously 
to matter in the hylomorphic compound, it seems that the act of understand- 
ing is to be found within the separate intellect itself. If it was indeed restricted 
to the individual cogitative soul, then that would in itself fulfil the role of the 
possible intellect and thus obviate the whole point of Jandun’s model, where 
both aspects need to be strictly separate, immaterial, unitary, and eternal. The 
conclusion seems to be that when a person understands, it is the separate pos- 
sible intellect that becomes actualised (in the composite of cogitative soul and 
the intellect) by the object of the understanding that is provided by the input 
from the cogitative soul. Therefore, if (1) the separate possible intellect is actu- 
alised by the object of understanding within the composite individual during 
understanding, and (2) any number of individuals need to be able to under- 
stand at the same time, then it follows that the intellect must be actualised 
by any number of objects of understanding at any time. The ontology of one 
substance with multiple simultaneous actualisations is difficult to imagine, 
and it also seems to contradict traditional Aristotelian metaphysics. But this 
certainly seems to be Jandun’s view. 

Does this mean that there is a structural similarity between (2b), according 
to which two or more persons understand different things at the same time, 
and (2a), according to which a single person understands multiple things at 
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the same time? The clear similarity of course lies in the way the intellect is 
actualised. When multiple people each understand an object, the intellect 
is actualised as the understanding of that object within each of them at the 
same time. When a single individual understands multiple objects at the same 
time, and they are caused by different sense perceptions, then the intellect is 
also actualised as different objects at the same time, but now just within one 
person rather than multiple. There is a certain elegance in this: as soon as it is 
allowed that the intellect can be several things at the same time, it is really not 
that important whether that takes place within one or several individuals. At 
least from the perspective of the intellect, the two cases are structurally alike. 

When we go back to Jandun’s description of the hard version of simultane- 
ous understanding (2a), we see that the parallel also extends to how the human 
soul understands. As we saw above, he says that 


[...] whether the intellect can understand multiple objects in the 
same instant by different acts of understanding, which are caused by 
phantasms or products of the cogitative soul that belong to a single indi- 
vidual, is a good question, and there is disagreement among the teachers 
on this.4? 


The phrasing is a bit ambiguous but it looks like he means that separate acts of 
understanding are each caused by different phantasms or cogitations. If that is 
correctly understood, then the raw material for production of understanding 
(phantasms, cogitations) are fed to the intellect, producing two different acts 
of understanding at the same time. This can either happen in two different 
persons (which is the non-controversial case, in the eyes of Jandun), or in one 
and the same person. It is unclear whether it is even possible for the human 
perceptual system to produce two simultaneous phantasms, and although 
Jandun does not bother getting into that problem it is certainly implied that 
it is at least theoretically possible to entertain a phantasm and a cogitation at 
the same time.*9 

If there is no structural difference between one or two persons think- 
ing about two things, would a destructive argument against one of the two 
cases also hit the other? This of course depends on the argument. If it were 


48  *[..]an intellectus possit in eodem instanti intelligere plura diversis intellectionibus cau- 
satis a phantasmatibus vel a cogitationibus unius hominis est bene dubium et diversitas 
inter doctores." (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 3.32, cols. 391-92.) 

49  Jandun discusses and holds that it is possible to perceive multiple things at the same time. 
However, it does not follow that it is possible to entertain two simultaneous phantasms. 
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to be proven to be psychologically impossible to entertain two simultaneous 
phantasms, cogitations, or either of the two, individual simultaneous under- 
standing would be rendered impossible, because such understanding must 
be caused by different sources of content. Such an argument would state that 
although it is obviously possible to receive two simultaneous sense impres- 
sions, it does not mean that it is possible to focus on two simultaneous objects 
of sense perception, or to combine a sense perception with a product of cogni- 
tion. But that would amount to arguing that it is impossible for me to enjoy a 
beautiful view and at the same time savour the delicate hot tea in my cup, or 
to reminisce about last year’s vacation while enjoying a wine from the region 
I visited. Such arguments would be difficult to get off the ground, in particular 
against a philosopher like Jandun who ascribes a very high value to arguments 
from experience. 

However, it would seem easier to argue phenomenologically that although 
such parallel processing is possible in the lower psychological faculties, it 
does not extend to the higher activity of abstract reflection — at least in non- 
monopsychist phenomenology. When it comes to higher intellectual activities, 
the full capacity of the mind is occupied, and there is no space left for parallel 
processing. In Toivanen’s chapter (vol. 1) this is highlighted with the exam- 
ple that when I am deeply engaged in intellectual activity, I may still see the 
bridge that I need to cross to avoid walking into the river.5° But I only see it in 
a restricted sense that is widely different from the way I see a movie in the cin- 
ema. The focus and attention of my mental capacities are on the mental task at 
hand. This is even more attenuated when we try to imagine two truly parallel 
intellectual activities, say performing long division and phrasing a logical argu- 
ment simultaneously. But this is actually what Jandun argues, that it is possible 
for one person to perform two completely distinct intellectual tasks simulta- 
neously. And it is hard to see how he can deny its possibility at the individual 
level while maintaining it at the transpersonal level. A rejection of simultane- 
ous phantasms or cognitions would face challenges from common experience, 
but a rejection at the level of multiple simultaneous activities of the intellect 
would contradict a basic assumption of the whole monopsychist model. 

If Jandun were to try to avoid the position of truly parallel intellectual 
activities, he could use a couple of strategies, though they would be difficult. 
One possibility would be to argue that the intellect cannot be actualised as 
more than one understanding in each individual. One could argue that when 
the individual engages in understanding, the intellect joins the soul-body 


50 See vol. 1, chapter five, pp. 176-77, an example discussed by Ockham, Wodeham, and 
Chatton. 
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composite in a higher-level compound, and the intellect can only engage in 
one actualisation at a time (per individual). But if he were to restrict this to the 
level of individuals, he could refer to the corporeal nature of cogitative soul 
and say that it can only have one connection with the intellect at any time. 
But that would easily lead back to the question of whether the cogitative soul 
can entertain several simultaneous phantasms or cognitions, which he seems 
to think it can. Alternatively, he could place a restriction on the nature of the 
intellect and say that it can only be actualised as one thing at a time per per- 
son, but that would come very close to holding that it is impossible for it to be 
actualised as more than one thing at a time in general. 

So where does this leave Jandun? If he accepts that it is possible of hav- 
ing several simultaneous phantasms or cognitions, and he maintains that the 
intellect can be actualised as more than one understanding at a time, then it is 
difficult for him to deny the possibility of simultaneous understanding of unre- 
lated objects of understanding within the same individual. When we analyse 
the question with this negative procedure, we can see that a possible explana- 
tion for why he gives the atypical answer is that when he follows the path of 
his theory, it is difficult not to end up where he does. Or to put it differently, 
if he rejected (2a) simultaneity, it would raise very serious problems for his 
model of monopsychist psychology. 

But why, then, does he go into the whole detailed discussion of (2a) simulta- 
neous understanding in the first place, instead of just leaving it untouched? He 
points it out as a particular type of simultaneity that he is not forced to engage 
with, as he easily gets around the typical cases of simpler types of simultane- 
ous understanding (which is not caused by different phantasms or cognitions). 
It is in other words not a necessary discussion elicited by a standard challenge. 
As we have already highlighted, he was probably aware of the issues and the 
discussion of this theme in the theological literature through his contemporary 
Thomas Wylton. But he seems to be the first within the tradition of commen- 
taries on De anima who pursues the problem. So although Wylton may have 
made him aware of the subject, the most charitable interpretation of why he 
pursues it so extensively would be to consider it a result of philosophical inter- 
est. He has seen that this is a particular and difficult problem, and he pursues 
it to its logical conclusion given the premises that he already takes to be well 
established. The above investigation of the connection between the question 
of simultaneity and his ideas of how the intellect works have shown how he 
reaches the most coherent and natural conclusion. The result is a non-standard 
doctrine, also within the theological tradition, and Jandun is very aware of this. 
The inspiration from Wylton plays a role here, but we have also shown how this 
interpretation aligns well with his general monopsychist psychology. 
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There are more indications that support this notion of philosophical curios- 
ity and openness. First of all, Jandun does similar things in other passages. We 
have already mentioned question 13, on De anima 3, where he discusses the 
reflexivity of any act of understanding. The question is hard on the reader, and 
Jandun does not hide that he also found it difficult to untangle the different 
levels of objects and understanding that it discusses. He gives the disarming 
admission that as almost nobody have worked on the problem, he allows him- 
self to proceed according to what seems most likely and preserve the liberty to 
change his mind if he gets a better idea.5! I take that to be another example of 
a true and honest analysis of a question where the doctrine is unsettled and 
requires an exploration of unknown territory. In the present question we also 
notice that the whole discussion of (2a) simultaneity takes the shape of an 
inquisitive add-on that closes of the question with the analysis of an edge case 
not included in the common examples that he has already handled. Further, 
we have also noticed how the presented theory is not completely consistent 
with the positions presented in other texts, such as his De sensu commentary, 
and that he openly admits that he cannot prove his position demonstratively, 
but simply finds it to be a sufficient and likely explanation. These are signs 
of an explorative investigation of an uncharted space. 

An alternative theory could be to explain the surprising doctrine as an indi- 
rect defence of his general theory of intellect. By going into the whole problem 
of (2a) simultaneity, and being quite extensive about it, he may be seen to close 
off the opening for someone to argue that his monopsychist theory would 
result in a controversial type of simultaneous individual understanding. He 
does not patch that hole by cunning distinctions that would show how (2a) 
simultaneity is different from (2b) simultaneity, but rather by simply accepting 
the possibility of the normally controversial view. We have shown here that his 
position can work as a defence against such an attack, but it does not follow 
from this that defence is the motivation for the position. Not only does Jandun 
not present any such possible challenges, but he also does not draw any direct 
connection with the broader theory of the intellect in his discussion. So such 
an explanation would ascribe to him a hidden agenda that can only be traced 
very indirectly through an extensive analysis of the text. I have been tempted 
by this interpretation myself, but I find it more charitable and less complicated 


51 “Qualiter ergo intelligeret eam? Et ad istam difficultatem solvendam invenio paucos labo- 
rasse manifeste. Unde ad praesens sufficit mihi probabiliter transire, salva mihi libertate 
aliter dicendi alias, si mihi melius apparebit." (Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima 
3.32, col. 293.) 
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to read his discussion as an honest philosophical analysis than as a veiled 
defence of a challenge that is never raised. 


5 Conclusion 


In this chapter I have sought an explanation for an enigmatic discussion 
and solution in John of Jandun’s commentary on Aristotle’s De anima. In 
question 32 of his commentary on book 3 he asks whether the intellect is able 
to understand more than one thing at the same time. The question itself is not 
uncommon, and in the context of the text it addresses a specific problem of 
how a concept can refer to several things at the same time. Jandun does not 
spend an extraordinary amount of time in his discussion on the main problem 
of the text, nor on some of the main examples of simultaneous understanding 
or challenges thereof. But he delves into a discussion of a sharpened concept of 
simultaneous understanding, namely whether one individual can understand 
several objects of understanding that are not related. He wants to support 
this more challenging, and maybe counter-intuitive, notion of simultaneous 
understanding. It is, however, difficult for him to give any demonstrative argu- 
ments in favour of the position. Nonetheless, he tries to make the case for it 
by giving counter-arguments to the critics of the idea (which he knows and 
admits are the majority) along with a single positive argument in its favour. 
That argument is not particularly strong but is based on the analogy between 
intellect and sensation and holds that if it is possible to have two simultaneous 
sense perceptions it must also be possible to engage in two simultaneous acts 
of understanding. 

But why does he delve so deeply into an analysis of this atypical position? 
He was probably familiar with the issue due to his contemporary Thomas 
Wylton, who holds the same position as Jandun. But I think the reason he 
digs into the issue so extensively is related to his monopsychist model of the 
intellect, where we find a heavy emphasis on the idea that a substance can 
only be in one act at a time. It is not surprising that he follows Wylton in his 
conclusions, but I also argue that the discussion we find is an honest philo- 
sophical investigation of a space that is opened up by his general theory of the 
monopsychist intellect. If the workings of the separate intellect are parallel 
when one or more people are engaged in acts of understanding, the natural 
conclusion for him is to accept the possibility of individual simultaneous 
understanding of unrelated objects. This is not a common doctrine, but it 
follows from his established premises, so he is not afraid to follow those to 
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their natural conclusion, even though it seems counter-intuitive and contrary 
to the established tradition. This has the fortunate consequence that a possible 
flank attack against his theory is closed off because he accepts the potential 
point of attack, the simultaneous understanding of independent objects, as an 
acceptable conclusion. 


CHAPTER 7 
Concept Empiricisms, Ancient and Modern 


Alexander Greenberg 


1 Introduction 


My topic is concept empiricism and its historical antecedents. Concept empir- 
icism, like all other forms of empiricism, grants a special and central role to 
experience. But concept empiricism should be distinguished from empiricism 
in epistemology and philosophy of science, which claim experience has a cen- 
tral role in accounting for the justification of our beliefs and the nature of our 
scientific theories. Concept empiricism, on the other hand, is an empiricist 
thesis in the philosophy of mind, a thesis which claims that the capacity for 
thought depends on perception. More specifically, it is a claim about concepts, 
which are the constituents of thoughts and that in virtue of which thoughts 
have their content. Concept empiricism claims that all concepts derive in some 
sense from perceptual experience. The view is well-expressed by the medieval 
slogan nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu (“there is nothing in 
the intellect which was not first in the senses”). 

Concept empiricism has a long history. Versions of it seem to have been 
defended by Aristotle; by a number medieval philosophers, including Thomas 
Aquinas and William of Ockham,! who typically took themselves to be devel- 
oping an Aristotelian thesis; and by John Locke, George Berkeley, and David 
Hume in the early modern period. It is also currently enjoying a revival in con- 
temporary psychology and philosophy of mind, most prominently in the work 
of the philosopher Jesse Prinz and the psychologist Lawrence Barsalou, who 
defend their version of concept empiricism on both theoretical and empirical 
grounds. 

My focus will be on how these different forms of concept empiricism 
compare, and how they differ. In particular, I will discuss how the contempo- 
rary concept empiricism defended by Prinz and Barsalou — which, following 
Edouard Machery, I will call *neo-empiricism" — compares with the kind of 
concept empiricism we can find in Aristotle. Neo-empiricists often stress how 


1 Fora survey, see Gregory W. Dawes, "Ancient and Medieval Empiricism,' in The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E. N. Zalta (2017), https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/ 
empiricism-ancient-medieval/. 
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their view differs from its historical antecedents, in particular from early 
modern empiricism. The first difference is that neo-empiricists do not think 
of concepts in terms of conscious images. The second difference is that neo- 
empiricists do not motivate their empiricism by appeal to anti-nativism, i.e., 
scepticism about whether any concepts are innate. 

I shall argue that we can find in Aristotle the seeds of a version of concept 
empiricism which differs from neo-empiricism in an additional, more dras- 
tic way. Aristotelian empiricism and neo-empiricism agree about what I will 
call a “Content Derivation Claim,’ a claim that the constituents of thought — 
concepts — depend on perceptual experience for their content: 


Content Derivation Claim: All concepts derive their content from the 
contents of perceptual experience or from operations on the contents of 
perceptual experience. 


To say that concepts derive their content from perceptual experience is to say 
that the content of concepts — what they are concepts of — is explained, in 
some way, by reference to the content of perceptual experience. Aristotelian 
empiricism and neo-empiricism both involve this claim. They disagree, how- 
ever, about what explains why this claim is true. Neo-empiricists ground the 
Content Derivation Claim in two theses about thinking. First, they claim that 
the ‘vehicles’ of thought — what thinking is ‘done in’ - are perceptual. This claim 
is often stated in terms of there being no “amodal code” unique to thought, 
only the various modality-specific codes used by the different senses.? Second, 
neo-empiricists claim that thinking is a matter of re-enacting or simulating 
perceptual representations.? 

Aristotelian concept empiricism, I will argue, involves neither of these 
claims about thinking. Aristotle looks like he denies both that thought 
has perceptual vehicles and that thinking is essentially a matter of re-enacting 
perceptual experiences. On Aristotle's account, the Content Derivation Claim 
is instead explained by perceptual experience providing representations of 
particular objects, objects which we then abstract away from and represent 
under a more general aspect in thought. This marks a fundamental difference 
from neo-empiricism. And this difference is not of merely historical interest. 


2 LawrenceW.Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences 22:4 (1999): 
578; Jesse J. Prinz, Furnishing the Mind: Concepts and Their Perceptual Basis (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 2002), 119. These two theses are identified as the essence of neo-empiricism in 
Edouard Machery, "Two Dogmas of Neo-Empiricism,” Philosophy Compass 1:4 (2006): 388-89. 

3 Barsalou, "Perceptual Symbol Systems," 578, 586; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 150. 
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It may allow Aristotelian empiricism to overcome a key problem faced by neo- 
empiricism. Aristotelian empiricism, because it does not ground the Content 
Derivation Claim in a thesis about the perceptual nature of thinking, looks like 
it can give a better account of the role of concepts in reasoning. 

I will proceed as follows. In section two, I will outline neo-empiricism 
and its motivations in more detail. In section three, I will outline Aristotle’s 
concept empiricism. I will then, in section four, highlight the key difference 
between Aristotelian and neo-empiricism. I will then conclude, in section five, 
by showing how this key difference means Aristotelian empiricism promises to 
better account for the role of concepts in reasoning. 


2 Neo-Empiricism 


24 What Is an Account of Concepts Supposed to Be an Account Of? 
Before I outline the neo-empiricist account of concepts and the Aristotelian 
alternative, I first need to say what these accounts are supposed to be accounts 
of. We can characterise concepts as the constituents of thoughts. My thought 
that pigeons are grey contains two concepts, PIGEON and GREY.^ The fact that 
this thought features these concepts is part of what makes it the thought that it 
is. Concepts also are what different thoughts have in common and how they can 
differ. For example, what my thought that pigeons are grey and your thought 
that pigeons are grey have in common is that they feature the same concepts. 
On the other hand, my thought that pigeons are funny and your thought that 
pigeons are sad have one thing in common - they both feature the concept 
PIGEON - though they differ with respect to the other concepts involved. 

Characterising concepts in this fashion, as constituents of thoughts, is fairly 
intuitive. The term “concept,” however, should really be thought of as a theo- 
retical term for something which is supposed to play a variety of explanatory 
roles in philosophy of mind and psychology, four of which I will outline. 

The first phenomenon concepts are claimed to account for - one which 
is implicit in our initial characterisation of them — is the intentionality of 
thought. Another way of putting this point is to say that thoughts have con- 
tent — they are about or represent things — and that concepts play a role in 
explaining what particular thoughts are about. 


4 Asis customary in the contemporary literature, I use SMALL CAPS to refer to concepts. Note 
that this differs from Seyed Mousavian’s usage of small caps to indicate ma ‘ani in chapters 
three and four of this volume. 
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Second, conceptsare claimed to account for the compositionality of thought. 
Compositionality is the ability of elements of thoughts to be recombined in a 
rule-governed fashion to make distinct thoughts, like the thought that pigeons 
are tasty, and complex concepts, like JUVENILE PIGEON. Compositionality, 
because it provides rules for formulating thoughts, is then often taken to 
explain two key explananda: the systematicity of thought — how the ability 
to think one thought, say, that John loves Mary, necessarily comes along with 
the ability to think other thoughts, like the thought that Mary loves John -, 
and the productivity of thought — how creatures like us with finite minds are 
capable of thinking an infinite number of new thoughts. 

Third, concepts are supposed to underwrite transitions between thoughts 
through reasoning and inference. For example, say I infer from my thought 
that pigeons are birds and my thought that birds lay eggs to the conclusion that 
pigeons lay eggs. What explains why this inference is possible is the fact that the 
same concepts — PIGEON, BIRD, EGG - feature in the different thoughts. 

Fourth, concepts are supposed to be employed in categorisation. What 
enables me to categorise particular birds as pigeons is supposed to be explained 
by the fact that I possess the concept PIGEON. 

This is a very brief sketch of what concepts are and some of the explanatory 
roles they play. But it should suffice to illustrate what contemporary philoso- 
phers and psychologists mean by the term "concept," and to illustrate what 
theories of concepts, like neo-empiricism, are supposed to be accounts of. 

It should also be noted, however, that some of these explanatory roles are 
focused on more by philosophers and others are focused on more by psycholo- 
gists. For example, some philosophers, in particular Jerry Fodor, tend to focus 
on the role of concepts in explaining intentionality® and compositionality,’ 
but downplay the importance of categorisation.? On the other hand, much of 
the empirical work on concepts has focused on the role concepts play in cat- 
egorisation, and Fodor has been criticised for failing to give due weight to this 
role of concepts.? 

This has led some to suggest that philosophers and psychologists in fact are 
talking past one another, and that we should not think that ‘concept’ picks 


5 See Jerry A. Fodor and Zenon W. Pylyshyn, “Connectionism and Cognitive Architecture: A 
Critical Analysis,” Cognition 28:1 (1988): 33-41. 

6 Jerry A. Fodor, Concepts: Where Cognitive Science Went Wrong (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), 7-9. 

7 Fodor and Pylyshyn, "Connectionism and Cognitive Architecture,’ 41—46. 

8 Jerry A. Fodor, “Having Concepts: A Brief Refutation of the Twentieth Century,” Mind & 
Language 193 (2004): 29-47. 

9 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 99100. 
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out a natural psychological kind which plays all of these explanatory roles.!° 
For want of space, I cannot consider this possibility seriously in what follows; 
rather, I will assume, along with neo-empiricists and some of their critics, that 
‘concept’ picks out a single psychological kind which plays these different roles. 


2.2 Neo-Empiricism’s Two Key Theses 

Neo-empiricism is one attempt to say what concepts are, one which its pro- 

ponents claim explains how concepts play all these roles. Neo-empiricism is 

succinctly characterised by Machery as involving two key theses:!! 

(1) Concepts are encoded in perceptual representational systems. 

(2) Conceptual processing is a matter of re-enacting or simulating percep- 
tual states and manipulating those perceptual states. 

I will outline the neo-empiricist account of concepts by unpacking each of 

these claims in turn. 

Thesis (1) is a claim about the ‘vehicles’ of thought — it claims that these 
vehicles are perceptual — and therefore understanding it requires understand- 
ing the commonly-made distinction in the philosophy of mind between a 
representational vehicle and representational content.” The representational 
vehicle is what does the representing; the representational content is what is 
represented. Different vehicles can have the same content. For example, both 
a map and a sentence can represent that Gothenburg is north of Copenhagen. 
The content — what is represented — is in a key respect the same; but the 
vehicle — what does the representing — is different. It also should be noted, 
though, that the phrase "representational vehicle" can refer to different things 
in different contexts. Sometimes, as in our map/sentence example, it refers to 
the form or format of the representation.?? At other times, it refers to the area 
of the brain responsible for the representation in question.!^ 

Neo-empiricists claim that the vehicles of thought are perceptual. This 
is both a claim about the representational format of concepts and a claim 
about the areas of the brain involved in concept use. Neo-empiricists assume 
that the various senses — sight, hearing, smell, and so forth — are distinct 
representational systems. The way in which the senses are distinct represen- 
tational systems is unpacked in terms of each of the different senses involving 


10 Edouard Machery, Doing without Concepts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011). 

11 Machery, "Two Dogmas of Neo-Empiricism,” 388-89. 

12 Daniel C. Dennett, Consciousness Explained (New York: Black Bay Books, 1991), 147-48; 
Ruth Garrett Millikan, “Perceptual Content and Fregean Myth,” Mind 100:4 (1991): 439-59. 

13 Tim Crane, The Mechanical Mind: A Philosophical Introduction to Minds, Machines and 
Mental Representation, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2003), 136. 

14 Dennett, Consciousness Explained, 131. 
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representations with a modally-specific ‘code; a code which is specific to the 
sense in question. They also claim this separation of the senses is reflected at 
the neurological level, in terms of different brain areas being responsible for 
the different senses,!® but I will focus more on the format-orientated charac- 
terisation of the senses as involving different codes. 

Thesis (1) is the claim that concepts are representations in modally- 
specific codes. More accurately, neo-empiricists claim that a particular con- 
cept involves representations in various different modally-specific codes.!’ 
For example, the concept DOG will involve both visual representations of how 
dogs look and auditory representations of how dogs sound. To deny thesis (1) 
is to claim that concepts are mental representations that have an 'amodal 
code’ — a code that is not specific to perceptual systems, but is instead unique 
to thought and typically understood to be language-like. There are two ways to 
defend an amodal code. First, one can deny that there are any modally-specific 
codes for representations,? an option Prinz calls a “common code" theory. 
Second, one can grant that there are modally-specific representations, but 
claim that there is an additional amodal code unique to thought. This latter 
option, which Prinz calls a "central code" theory, is the more common way of 
claiming that concepts are amodal representations.!? 

Neo-empiricists, on the other hand, deny that there is any amodal code for 
mental representations, whether that be a common code or a central code. 
This element of neo-empiricism is nicely described by Prinz as the denial that 
there is a lingua franca of the mind.?° 

In order to fully understand this claim, however, we need to specify what 
makes a code modal or perceptual. Often this is understood in terms of rep- 
resentational format. Perception is often claimed to have an ‘analogue’ format 
whereas conceptual representation is claimed to be ‘digital’?! Prinz’s answer to 


15 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 117-38. 

16  Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 582-83. 

17 Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 578; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, n9. 

18 See, eg, Zenon W. Pylyshyn, “Imagery and Artificial Intelligence,” in Perception and 
Cognition: Issues in the Foundations of Psychology, ed. C. Wade Savage (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1978), 19-55. 

19 See, e.g., Guy Dove, “Beyond Perceptual Symbols: A Call for Representational Pluralism,” 
Cognition 10:3 (2009): 412-31; cf. Jerry A. Fodor, LOT 2: The Language of Thought Revisited 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), esp. 169-95. 

20 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 120. 

21 Barsalou frames the modal/amodal distinction in these terms, “Perceptual Symbol 
Systems," 578—79. For defence of this way of distinguishing perceptual and conceptual 
representations, see Fred Dretske, Knowledge and the Flow of Information (Cambridge 
MA: The MIT Press, 1981), 135-53. 
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this question is that what makes a representation perceptual is that it is pro- 
duced or used by one of the senses. Prinz understands the senses as “dedicated 
input systems,” i.e., as distinctly specifiable mental systems that respond to 
their own proprietary input (e.g., wavelengths of light for sight, frequency 
of molecular motion for hearing).2? This fits nicely with my focus on neo- 
empiricism's historical antecedents, since it has a family resemblance to 
Aristotle's way of demarcating the senses in terms of their proper objects.?? 
Prinz is more liberal than Aristotle, however, in his view of how many senses 
there are, including emotions and kinaesthetic awareness of one's own move- 
ments among the senses.?^ 

That clarifies what it means to say a representation is perceptual. But given 
this, what does it mean to say that a given concept is encoded in perceptual 
representations? Here neo-empiricists appeal to memory. Take my concept 
DOG. Neo-empiricists claim that my various perceptual experiences of dogs 
are grouped together in long-term memory. Neo-empiricists appeal to a variety 
of ways in which perceptual representations can be linked in memory, which 
I will illustrate with three types of links described by Prinz.?5 

First, there are binding links, which link together perceptual representa- 
tions of something, typically in different senses, as co-instantiated in the same 
object. For example, the visual representation of a dog as brown and hairy 
might be bound together with the auditory representation of the sound of its 
bark. Second, there are predicative links by which determinate perceptual rep- 
resentations are predicated as belonging to more general determinable types. 
This could be a particular dog, Clifford, or a specific kind of dog, say the border 
collie, predicated as belonging to the general category of dogs. Third, there are 
situational links, which relate to what members of a category typically or para- 
digmatically do. Visual representations of dogs wagging their tails and fetching 
balls might be examples of such links. Prinz calls a set of perceptual represen- 
tations grouped together in these ways a “long-term memory network."6 


22 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 15-17. 

23 Aristotle, de An. 2.6; see Richard Sorabji, “Aristotle on Demarcating the Five Senses,” 
The Philosophical Review 80a (1971): 55—79. See also Katerina Ierodiakonou's and Hamid 
Taieb's contributions in Forms of Representation in the Aristotelian Tradition, Volume One: 
Sense Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022), chapters one and eight, respectively. 

24 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 120-22. Prinz defends William James's view that the emo- 
tions are perceptions of bodily states (e.g., facial expressions, hormone levels, etc.), and 
defends the thesis that emotions are dedicated input systems on this basis. But this is not 
the only way to understand this thesis; we could also identify the emotions' proprietary 
input in distal terms, e.g., fear is the perception of danger. 

25 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 144—48. 

26 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 144; cf. Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,” 586. 
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The neo-empiricist claim is that my perceptual representations of dogs are 
grouped together by these various types of links to form a specific long-term 
memory network about dogs. While the notion of a long-term memory net- 
work is fairly clear, we need to say a bit more about how this links up with the 
role of concepts in thinking. This is where thesis (2) comes in, which states that 
conceptual processing - the use of concepts in thinking, reasoning, categorisa- 
tion, and so forth — involves re-enacting or simulating perceptual states and 
manipulating those states. For example, verifying that horses have manes, 
is supposed to involve, on this picture, simulating perceptual representations 
of a horse and of a mane; if the representations match, one judges that horses 
have manes.?8 

Crucially, though, the particular simulated perceptual representation does 
not provide the entire content of the concept by itself but rather through its 
relation to the relevant long-term memory network. It is a particular percep- 
tual representation that acts as a proxy for the long-term memory network 
in thought. For example, a border collie representation could act as a proxy in 
thought for the long-term memory network for DOG. It should be noted that 
the border collie perceptual representation could, on a different occasion, act 
as a proxy for the long-term memory network for BORDER COLLIE, MAMMAL, 
Or ANIMAL; it just depends on which long-term memory network it is hooked 
up to on a particular occasion. 

Because they act as proxies, Prinz calls perceptual representations that 
play this role "proxytypes."?? Barsalou calls them “perceptual symbols,” and in 
the following passage he gives a succinct summary of how these perceptual 
symbols relate to the collections of perceptual representations in long-term 
memory: 


Once a perceptual state arises, a subset of it is extracted via selective 
attention and stored permanently in long-term memory. On later retriev- 
als, this perceptual memory can function symbolically, standing for 
referents in the world, and entering into symbol manipulation. As collec- 
tions of perceptual symbols develop, they constitute the representations 
that underlie cognition.29 


27  Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,” 578, 586; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 150. 

28 The example is from a study by Karen Olseth Solomon and Lawrence W. Barsalou, 
"Representing Properties Locally,’ Cognitive Psychology 43:2 (2001): 129-69. 

29 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 150. 

30  Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,” 577-78. 
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There is a lot more to be said about the neo-empiricist account of concepts 
and how they figure in thinking. But this brief outline suffices for my purpose, 
which is to highlight the way in which neo-empiricism grounds the Content 
Derivation Claim, the claim that all concepts get their content from percep- 
tual experience. Neo-empiricism grounds this claim first in the thesis that 
conceptual thought is carried out in the same vehicles — the same ‘code’ — as per- 
ceptual representations, and second in the thesis that concept use - thinking, 
categorising, reasoning, and so forth — involves re-enacting or simulating per- 
ceptual representations. This is enough detail to compare neo-empiricism 
with an alternative way of grounding the Content Derivation Claim that we 
can find in Aristotle, who neo-empiricists claim gives a historical antecedent 
of their view. Before moving on to Aristotle, however, we should briefly note a 
couple of differences that neo-empiricists stress between their view and the 
traditional early modern concept empiricism put forward by Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume. 


2.3 Differences to Early Modern Concept Empiricism 

Neo-empiricists stress two broad kinds of difference between their view and 
the views of early modern empiricists. The first difference concerns the nature 
of the perceptual representations; the second difference concerns what moti- 
vates the view. 

Neo-empiricists claim that the perceptual representations they appeal to 
in order to ground concepts are importantly different to those appealed to by 
the early modern empiricists.?! Specifically, neo-empiricists claim that the per- 
ceptual representations they appeal to should not be understood as conscious 
mental images that represent objects by resembling them. Neo-empiricists 
instead typically claim that perceptual representations represent objects in 
the external world by standing in reliable causal relations with them.3* We 
should note here that neo-empiricists are not claiming that there are no such 
things as conscious mental images or denying that perceptual representations 
might in some sense resemble what they represent. The key claim is that per- 
ceptual representations do not represent by means of any such resemblance. 
Neo-empiricists claim that this marks a clear difference from the perceptual 
representations appealed to by early modern empiricists.3 


31 Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,” 583; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 143-44. 

32 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 123-26, 237-61. 

33 Neo-empiricists tend to assume all early modern empiricists understood perceptual rep- 
resentations as conscious images: see Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 578; Prinz is 
somewhat more cautious: see Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 25-26. There is reason to doubt 
this applies across the board. Berkeley and Hume definitely speak of ideas as images, 
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The fact that neo-empiricists stress these differences between their view and 
early modern empiricists might make it a bit obscure what they mean when 
they call representations “modal” or “perceptual.” How can we understand 
the claim that perceptual representations have a distinctive representational 
format if we deny they are conscious images that represent by resemblance? 
The neo-empiricist answer here is that we can identify the distinctive rep- 
resentational format of perceptual representations in a different way, not as 
something that is given in consciousness, but at a functional level, in terms of 
the distinctive way in which perceptual systems process information. 

The second main difference between neo-empiricism and its early modern 
antecedents is its motivations. In particular, neo-empiricists do not appeal 
to anti-nativism — that is, scepticism about innate knowledge — in support 
of their view. This differs from, for instance, Locke, whose concept empiri- 
cism is directly motivated by his claim that there are no innate principles of 
knowledge.?^ Neo-empiricists, on the contrary, are happy to countenance 
innate representations as long as those innate representations are perceptual.?5 

Instead, neo-empiricists motivate their view by arguing that it provides the 
most parsimonious explanation both of the different roles concepts are sup- 
posed to play and of the empirical data. 

The empirical evidence that is offered in support of neo-empiricism typi- 
cally concerns categorisation tasks. We can briefly illustrate with a couple 
of studies carried out by Barsalou and his colleagues. One study showed that 
subjects who had been previously asked to verify that horses have manes 
were quicker to verify that ponies have manes than to verify that lions do.36 
Barsalou claims that this finding is explained by neo-empiricism because 


both in relation to perception and thought: see George Berkeley, A Treatise Concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge, ed. J. Dancy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998 
[1734]), pt. 1, para. 33; David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Brigge 
and P. H. Nidditch, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978 [1739-40 ]), bk. 1, pt. 1, secs. 1, 7. 
Locke is a trickier case. The traditional view of Locke, at least since Berkeley, holds that he 
thought of all ideas as imagistic, and some still hold this view of Locke: see Michael Ayers, 
Locke, vol. 1: Epistemology (London: Routledge, 1991), ch. 5. However, some Locke scholars 
deny this, claiming instead that what Locke meant by “ideas” was the “mental contents" 
of acts of awareness: see John W. Yolton, Locke and the Compass of Human Understanding: 
A Selective Commentary on the "Essay" (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 
129; id., Perceptual Acquaintance: From Descartes to Reid (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1984), 212-13; David Soles, “Is Locke an Imagist?" The Locke Newsletter 
30 (1999): 17-66. 

34 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1975 [1690 ]), bk. 1, chs. 2-4. 

35 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 194. 

36 Solomon and Barsalou, "Representing Properties Locally,’ 137-45. 
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thinking about a horse’s mane, on the neo-empiricist model, involves simu- 
lating a perceptual symbol representing a horse’s mane. Such simulation is 
claimed to prime the subjects for thinking about a pony’s mane but not a lion’s 
mane, because a horse's mane is visually similar to a pony’s mane but not to 
a lion’s mane. Another study involved feature-listing tasks in which subjects 
are asked to verbally list features of given nouns, for example “watermelon.” 
Subjects were more likely to describe internal features, such as red flesh and 
seeds, when given the complex noun phrase “half watermelon."?? Given that 
these are visually salient properties, this was claimed to support the neo- 
empiricist account of thinking as simulating perceptual representations.?® 

The most developed theoretical argument for neo-empiricism is given by 
Prinz, who argues that a neo-empiricist account of concepts gives the sim- 
plest account of how concepts can play a variety of explanatory roles. These 
explanatory roles, some of which we have already covered, include the role of 
concepts in accounting for intentionality, compositionality, concept acquisi- 
tion, and categorisation.?? 

While it would distract from my purposes to go into Prinz's argument in 
detail, I can at least outline its structure. In essence, he argues that all the alter- 
native theories of concepts fail to play at least some of these explanatory roles. 
Theories of concepts put forward by psychologists often can account for the 
role concepts play in categorisation, which is natural given that they were 
developed to explain categorisation experiments. But such theories, Prinz 
claims, fail to explain the role of concepts in accounting for intentionality 
because how we categorise things as falling undera certain concept can often be 
detached from what that concept refers to.^? Theories of concepts developed 
by philosophers, on the other hand, do better at accounting for intentionality, 
but often cannot account for the role of concepts in categorisation or give a 


37 Lawrence W. Barsalou, Karen Olseth Solomon, and Ling Ling Wu, “Perceptual Simulation 
in Conceptual Tasks," in Cultural, Typological, and Psychological Perspectives in Cognitive 
Linguistics: The Proceedings of the 4th Conference of the International Cognitive Linguistics 
Association, ed. M. K. Hiraga, C. Sinha, and S. Wilcox (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1999), 
3:209-28. 

38 | Weshould note that studies like these, insofar as they support neo-empiricism, would also 
support traditional early modern empiricism. This is because they justify for the claim 
that concepts have a perceptual nature but not necessarily the neo-empiricist version of 
this claim rather than the traditional imagistic version. The reason neo-empiricists give as 
to why we should understand conceptual representations as they do, rather than as con- 
scious images, is instead because the imagistic account lacks sufficient representational 
power. See Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 25-32. 

39 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 3—16. 

40 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 59-60, 86. 
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plausible story about concept acquisition.*! Prinz claims that neo-empiricism 
can provide an account of concepts that allows them to play all of these 
explanatory roles; more specifically, Prinz’s claim is that neo-empiricism is the 
simplest account of how concepts can play all the explanatory roles we want 
them to. 

An appeal to parsimony is crucial in both of these arguments for neo- 
empiricism. This is because a denial that there are amodal, non-perceptual 
representations is not absolutely required to explain the phenomena in ques- 
tion. With regards to Prinz’s arguments, a defender of amodal representations 
could simply claim that perceptual representations play the role of determin- 
ing the content of those amodal representations. This would be a version of 
what Prinz calls a central code theory, but would allow concepts to play the 
same explanatory roles as neo-empiricism does. Similarly, the empirical stud- 
ies do not necessarily show that perceptual representations are the vehicles of 
thought across the board, as they already look like cases where mental imagery 
would be useful to carry out the tasks in question.^? Prinz and Barsalou recog- 
nise this. Their key claim is that neo-empiricism is the simplest theory that can 
explain the relevant phenomena, and that this gives us reason to prefer it over 
the claim that there are amodal representations.*? 

Neo-empiricism thus differs from early modern empiricism in these two 
key ways: in terms of how it understands perceptual representations, and in 
terms of how it is motivated. But apart from these expressed differences, neo- 
empiricists typically see themselves as inheritors of a long-standing historical 
tradition.^* For example, Prinz claims that the rejection of amodal mental 
representations, the denial that there is a lingua franca of the mind, is an 
"important component of traditional empiricism."^5 

Iam going to dispute this claim. Neo-empiricists, particularly in their claims 
about the perceptual character of thought, are better thought of as inheritors 
of a specific extreme form of empiricism defended by Berkeley and Hume. I 
shall argue that Aristotle did not defend an empiricism of this form. He was 


41 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 94-95, 99100. The main philosophical account of concepts 
to which Prinz applies this criticism is Fodor's informational atomism, which claims that 
concepts are lexical items (words) in a language of thought, which get their content by 
standing in the right kind of causal relations with their referents. See Fodor, Concepts, 
6-15. 

42 Edouard Machery, “Concept Empiricism: A Methodological Critique,” Cognition 104a 
(2007): 19-46. 

43 Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 580; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 122-25. 

44 Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 578. 

45 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 120. 
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a concept empiricist, but not one who held that the vehicles of thought are 
perceptual. He is better thought of as, in Prinz’s terms, a central code theorist, 
that is, he grants that there are distinctive perceptual representations, but he 
claims that there is an additional amodal kind of representation that is unique 
to thought. 

We should draw a couple of conclusions from this. First, we should recog- 
nise that concept empiricism is a broader church than the neo-empiricists 
think it is. Second, a less extreme version of concept empiricism like the kind 
I will identify in Aristotle also has theoretical benefits; specifically, it makes 
concepts more suitable for the role they play in reasoning. 


3 Aristotelian Empiricism 


While Aristotle did not provide a detailed account of concepts, we can find 
the seeds of a version of concept empiricism in De anima and the Posterior 
Analytics. Aristotle repeatedly stresses the connection between the faculty 
of intellect (noás) and the faculty of perception, a connection which goes 
via the imagination (phantasía). Having introduced phantasía and noûs in 
De anima 3.3 and 3.4 respectively, Aristotle then discusses the role images 
(phantásmata) play in thought. Phantásmata are the products of the faculty 
of phantasía, and are characterised as lasting impressions resulting from sense 
perception.’ Aristotle claims that the operations of the intellect are depen- 
dent on images in a number of ways: 


[...] the soul never thinks without an image (phantdsmatos).*” 


That which can think [..] thinks the forms in images (en toís 
phantásmasi).*? 


46 De An. 3.3, 428b25-429a9. 

47 DeAn.3.7,431a17; cf. Mem.1, 450a1. Translations of Aristotle come from The Complete Works 
of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, 2 vols., ed. J. Barnes (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), except for those from De anima, which come from Aristotle, De 
Anima: Books II and III with Passages from Book I, 2nd ed., trans. D. W. Hamlyn (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993), and those from the Posterior Analytics, which come from Barnes’ 
later translation, Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 2nd ed., trans. J. Barnes (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993). 

48 De An. 3.7, 431b3. 
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[...] unless one perceived one would not learn or understand anything, 
and when one contemplates one must simultaneously contemplate an 
image (phántasma).^? 


On Aristotle's account, humans differ from other animals by having the faculty 
of intellect (noás), which enables higher cognitive abilities, such as thinking 
(noein), learning (manthánein), contemplation (theoreín), and knowledge or 
understanding (epistémé). Other animals, Aristotle claims, have perception 
and imagination (phantasía), but not these other states. 

However, as the passages quoted above indicate, Aristotle also stresses the 
interrelation between thought and perception. And it is in Aristotle's discussion 
of this interrelation that, I suggest, we can find a form of concept empiricism. 
My focus is on understanding the precise nature of this empiricism. In particu- 
lar, I will concentrate on whether, like neo-empiricism, it features the claim 
that the vehicles of thought are perceptual. I will argue that Aristotle does not 
agree with this claim. We should read Aristotle as not agreeing with this claim 
because it conflicts with key elements of his philosophy of mind. Instead, it 
is better to interpret him as adhering to a different form of empiricism, one 
which does hold that the contents of thoughts depend in some sense on the 
contents of perceptual states, but also one which does not claim that the vehi- 
cles of thought are perceptual. 

In summary, according to this Aristotelian version of empiricism, noémata 
(thoughts or concepts) get their content from phantásmata (images), which 
are stored perceptual representations which have the same content as the 
aisthémata (sense perceptions) that cause them. Forming noémata involves 
isolating or selecting aspects of perceptual contents and representing them 
under a more general aspect than perception on its own is capable of, an abil- 
ity that is enabled by the faculty of noás. I will outline this Aristotelian concept 
empiricism in section 3.1. I will then briefly discuss, in section 3.2, how Aristotle 
might answer a perennial problem faced by versions of concept empiricism, the 
question of whether his empiricism can account for the full range of concepts 
we possess. I will then move on to discuss how this Aristotelian empiricism 
compares with neo-empiricism. 

Before I move on, however, I should note that the concept empiricism I will 
outline is only part of Aristotle's account of intellect — noás — and its relation 
to perception. Concept acquisition and possession, in the sense we have been 
discussing, is not Aristotle's main focus when he gives his account of noás in De 


49 DeAn. 3.8, 432a7-10. 
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anima 3.4-8. The key function Aristotle outlines for noás is grasping intelligible 
forms or essences.9? The word nóesis (‘thinking’) often refers to the mental state 
of grasping essences, and at times Aristotle also uses noûs just to refer to this 
mental state.*! Noüs in this sense seems to have non-propositional content — it 
is just directed towards the essence itself, it does not predicate anything of the 
essence?? — and to be a mental state that cannot go wrong. As a number of 
commentators have noted, noás in this sense is something extremely rarefied, 
and is something few if any of us can ever hope to achieve.5^ 

It is clear that having noûs in this sense is more than mere concept pos- 
session. Possessing the concept MAN does not suffice for having notis of man, 
that is, grasping man's essence. But I do not think this means that Aristotle's 
discussion of the connection between noûs and perception is irrelevant to my 
purposes. While noás and nóesis often refer to the state of grasping essences, 
nous also refers to a distinctive psychological faculty. The mental state of grasp- 
ing essences may be the paradigmatic or central exercise of the faculty, but 
Aristotle stresses that we can only achieve this state by a step-by-step process 
starting with perception,” and this process also promises to tell us about what 
ordinary concept possession involves. 

Furthermore, in addition to the grasp of essences, Aristotle also claims that 
the faculty of noás enables other higher cognitive capacities that non-human 
animals lack. First, noás enables the capacity for propositional thought. 
Aristotle highlights this when he claims that only some kinds of thinking can 
be true or false; specifically, truth and falsity require “combination.” “Where 
there is both falsity and truth," Aristotle claims, “there is already a combina- 
tion of thoughts (noemáton) as forming a unity.” The kind of combination 
of thoughts Aristotle is appealing to seems just to be predicating one thing of 
another. To illustrate, I might predicate 'is white' of 'Cleon' when thinking truly, 
but predicate ‘is not white’ of ‘white’ when thinking falsely.5 And Aristotle 
claims that what produces this predication is nots: “that which produces a 
unity in each case is the intellect (noás).5$ The elements that are combined in 


50  De4An.3.4,429a13-18, b10-18. 

51  APo.2a9, 100b5-17. 

52 De An. 3.6, 430b27-29. 

53 APo. 2.19, 100b6-7. 

54 Michael Frede, “Aristotle’s Rationalism,” in Rationality in Greek Thought, ed. M. Frede and 
G. Striker (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 162-64; Myles F. Burnyeat, Aristotle’s Divine 
Intellect (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2008), 15-19. 

55 APo. 2.19, 99b35-100bs. 

56 DeAn. 3.6, 430a27-—28. 

57 De An. 3.6, 430b2-5. 

58 De An. 3.6, 430b5-6. 
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such acts of thinking are noémata, often translated as "thoughts? but given 
that they seem to be sub-propositional elements of thought, it seems equally 
appropriate to translate them as “concepts.” 

Second, and relatedly, noás enables the capacities of language and reason- 
ing. On Aristotle's account of language, words are "symbols of affections in the 
soul,”6° and the particular affections (pathémata) he has in mind seem to be 
thoughts or noémata. Furthermore, Aristotle claims that making an "affirma- 
tion" (katáphasis) — that is, to affirm something of something else! — involves 
the very same kind of combination of thoughts discussed in De anima.9? 
Likewise, the kind of proposition that figures in logical inferences, on Aristotle's 
account, is “a statement affirming or denying something of something,'63 
which must also depend on noás's power to combine noémata. 

We can see, then, that noás enables a range of higher cognitive abilities. For 
this reason, Aristotle's discussion of nods is still relevant to my purposes, even 
if his main focus is on the mental state of grasping essences. This is because 
the contents of this mental state, noémata, also serve as the sub-propositional 
constituents of propositional thought, and thus account for reasoning and 
language. AsI outlined above, these are some of the key explanatory roles that 
concepts are supposed to play. For this reason it does not seem inappropriate 
to draw an empiricist account of concept possession out of Aristotle's discus- 
sion of how the intellect depends on perception. 


3.1 Aristotle on How Thought Depends on Perception 

I will find an Aristotelian version of concept empiricism in Aristotle's descrip- 
tions of the role played in thought by perception and imagination, the latter 
of which, according to Aristotle, is part of the perceptual faculty.°+ There seem 
to be two main ways in which thought depends on perception on Aristotle’s 
account. First, Aristotle claims that perception is implicated in the genesis of 
thoughts, in particular in the genesis of thought content, that is, what thoughts 
are about. Second, Aristotle suggests that perception is implicated in occurrent 
acts of thinking — or more precisely, that stored perceptual images (phantás- 
mata) are called upon in occurrent acts of thinking. I will focus on the genetic 
role because it is in Aristotle's discussion of the genetic role that we find a kind 
of concept empiricism. 


59 See Aristotle, De anima, trans. Hamlyn; id., De anima, trans. C. Shields (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2016). 

60 Int. 1, 16a4. 

61 Int. 1, 16a4. 

62 Int. 1, 1621044. 

63 APr.1.1, 24a16-17. 

64  Mem.1, 450a11-A4. 
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The first key place where Aristotle stresses the role of perception in the gen- 
esis of thought content is in the following passage in De anima 3.8: 


Since there is no actual thing which has separate existence, apart from, 
as it seems, magnitudes which are objects of perception, the objects of 
thought are included among the forms which are objects of perception, 
both those that are spoken of as in abstraction and those which are dispo- 
sitions and affections of objects of perception. And for this reason unless 
one perceived one would not learn or understand anything, and when 
one contemplates one must simultaneously contemplate an image; for 
images are like sense-perceptions, except that they are without matter.65 


Aristotle here argues from the claim that nothing but perceptible magnitudes 

exists to the conclusion that without perception one would not learn or under- 

stand anything. But what is important for my purposes is that this argument 

goes via the claim that the objects of thought (noetá) — what we can think 

about — are among the forms (eíde) of the objects of perception (aisthetá). 

Let us examine the reasoning behind this argument by looking at the fol- 

lowing formalisation, roughly adapted from the one given by Shields:96 

(1) Nothing has a separate existence apart from magnitudes that are objects 
of perception. 

(2) If(1) then the objects of thought are included among the forms of objects 
of perception. 

(3) The objects of thought are included among the forms of objects of 
perception. 

(4) If (3), then unless one perceived one would not learn or understand 
anything. 

(5) Unless one perceived one would not learn or understand anything. 

It is worth clarifying a couple of points of this argument. First, it should be 

noted that Aristotle's initial conclusion (3) is not the claim that objects of 

thought and of perception are always the same. Aristotle is explicit here that 

the objects of thought include things abstracted away from perception — by 

which he typically means mathematical entities like numbers and geometrical 

objects. The claim is just that objects of thought are forms of the objects of 

perception. I take it the idea is that while I may perceive a particular triangle, I 

can also think about its form, that is, the features it shares with other triangles, 

and that in virtue of which it counts as a triangle. The form of a triangle is not, 

I take it, a particular perceivable item. But Aristotle's claim is just that I can 


65 DeAn. 3.8, 432a3-10. 
66 X Shields, in Aristotle, De anima, trans. C. Shields (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2016), 344. 
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think about something imperceptible, like the form of a triangle, only if it is 
among the forms of particular things I perceive. 

Second, Aristotle’s reasoning behind premises (2) and (4) is not entirely 
clear, so we have to partially reconstruct it, and we can do so in a couple of 
different ways. 

On the one hand, one might think that premise (2) rests on an assumption 
that if there is no world apart from the one we perceive, then we cannot think 
about anything other than that world that we perceive. Similarly, premise (4) 
might seem to be based on an assumption that if the objects of thought are 
the forms of objects of perception, then we must learn about the objects of 
thought via perception. 

But in both of these of cases, we can more plausibly interpret Aristotle as 
relying on a weaker assumption that if our capacities to think and learn about 
things are not to be mysterious or unexplained, we had better explain those 
capacities in terms of the world we perceive and our perception of that world. 
Our capacity to think about the world would be mysterious if we had to explain 
it in terms of, say, intellectual insight or Platonic recollection. But it would not 
be mysterious if we can explain it in terms of perception, as perception is a 
natural and familiar way of gaining knowledge about the world.®’ This recon- 
structs Aristotle's argument in De anima 3.8 as one from best explanation, one 
that concludes that thought and learning are most easily explained by refer- 
ence to perception and the perceptible features of objects.®° 

This leads us to the second significant passage in which Aristotle discusses 
the genetic dependence of thought on perception, Posterior Analytics 2.19. 
In this passage, Aristotle asks and answers the question of how one comes to 
know the ‘principles’ (archaf). The principles are primitive items that figure 
in scientific demonstrations but are not themselves known by demonstra- 
tion. Aristotle in the end concludes that the principles are known through a 


67 This is a common Aristotelian refrain. For example, in De sensu he claims the senses 
"bring in tidings of many distinctive qualities of things, from which knowledge of things 
both speculative and practical is generated in the soul" (Sens. 1, 437a2-3). Similarly, in 
Metaphysics A, he says that sight “most of all the senses, makes us know and brings to light 
many differences between things" (Metaph. 1.1, 980a26—27). 

68 Another issue with this argument, raised by both ancient and contemporary commenta- 
tors (see Ps.-Simplicius, On Aristotle on the Soul 3.6-13, trans. C. Steel (London: Bloomsbury, 
2013), 28414-25; Shields, trans., Aristotle: De anima, 344-45), is that premise (1) - the 
claim that nothing has separate existence other than the perceptual magnitudes — is 
inconsistent with an Aristotelian Prime Mover, who moves the cosmos from outside, and 
being outside the cosmos, would not be in space (Cael. 1.9, 279a16—22). Recharacterising 
the argument as one from best explanation, one which understands Aristotle as chiefly 
concerned with providing the simplest explanation of our capacity for thought, makes 
this less problematic. 
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step-by-step process starting with perception and ending with knowledge or 
understanding (epistémé), a process he calls “induction” (epagógé). Aristotle 
explicitly defends this account of learning by appeal to an argument from best 
explanation. He rejects the alternative account that knowledge of the prin- 
ciples is “present in us without being noticed,’® and he also claims that this 
alternative account, which appears to be the Platonic theory of recollection,” 
is "absurd."! It is absurd because it entails that we “possess pieces of knowl- 
edge more exact than demonstration without its being noticed." Aristotle 
then outlines his alternative account, which claims that knowledge of the prin- 
ciples is grounded in perception through the process of induction. 

While it is clear that principles are items that figure in demonstrations, 
commentators disagree about what else is true of them. Some claim that they 
are universally generalised propositions — propositions of the form 'All As are 
Bs’ — and that Aristotle is suggesting that principles are basic propositions of 
this form learnt through experience. On the other hand, they sometimes seem 
to be to basic concepts, as much of Aristotle's explanation, as we will shortly 
see, sounds like a description of a process of concept acquisition. However, 
we need not concern ourselves with a definitive answer as to what principles 
are. This is because on a wide variety of readings at least one part of Aristotle's 
explanation involves outlining how we form general concepts.7? 

In any case, Aristotle's preferred explanation of how we come to know the 
principles looks empiricist in nature. As I have already indicated, it outlines a 
step-by-step process starting with perception. Perception, Aristotle claims, is 


69 APo. 219, 99b26. 

70 The term “present in us" (enoúsai) is also used by Plato: Phaedo 73a; Meno 85c. 

71 APo. 219, 99b26. 

72  APo. 2.19, 99b27. 

73 This includes: (a) those who claim ‘principles’ just means general concepts (see, e.g., 
David Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics: A Revised Text with Introduction and 
Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949); Richard D. McKirahan, Principles 
and Proofs: Aristotle’s Theory of Demonstrative Science (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1992), 252); (b) those who claim Aristotle vacillates between talking about general 
concepts and universal propositions (see, e.g., Jonathan Barnes, ed., Aristotle: Posterior 
Analytics, 271); (c) those who claim that Aristotle talks about both general concepts and 
universal propositions, but that there is no vacillation, because to have a concept just is 
to learn a certain kind of universal proposition (see, e.g., Deborah Modrak, Aristotle: The 
Power of Perception (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 162-64; Richard Sorabji, 
Animal Minds and Human Morals: The Origins of the Western Debate (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1993), 31-32). Only those who claim Aristotle's exclusive focus is on uni- 
versalised propositions and explicitly not on concept acquisition (e.g., Dominic Scott, 
Recollection and Experience: Plato’s Theory of Learning and Its Successors (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), 10517) will find this passage irrelevant to my purposes. 
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a “connate discriminatory capacity” shared by all animals."^ In some animals, 
those that have the capacity of memory (mnémé), a sense-perception or per- 
cept (aisthéma) can be “retained” (moné).”° Then, for an even smaller subset 
of animals, “from memory (when it occurs often in connection to the same 
item)" comes "experience" (empeiria).’® In Aristotle's usage, ‘experience’ does 
not refer to what contemporary philosophers typically mean by it — that is, 
conscious experience — but rather refers to being experienced with an item of 
a certain kind, for example having experience of dogs.”” 

The next and final stage in the explanation is when Aristotle describes what 
looks like formation of general concepts: 


[F]rom experience, or from all the universal which has come to rest in the 
soul (the one apart from the many, i.e. whatever is one and the same in all 
these items), there comes a principle of skill (téchne) or understanding 
(epistémé) — of skill if it deals with how things come about, of under- 
standing if it deals with how things are."79 


Aristotle also describes this final stage as involving the formation of an 
"account" (lógos) (APo. 2.19, 100a2-3), an account that is based on the reten- 
tion of the sense-perceptions he has just mentioned. 

As a whole, this description claims that we come to a particular basic and 
foundational kind of knowledge by, in empiricist fashion, repeatedly perceiv- 
ing things of a certain kind. It will be easier to understand Aristotle's view here 
if we illustrate it with an example. The idea seems to be that someone first per- 
ceives, say, a number of distinct dogs. The person then holds these perceptual 


74 APo. 219, 99b35-36. ‘ 

75 APo. 2.19, 99b37; 2.19, 100a3. While Aristotle here calls this capacity “memory” (mneme), 
it seems more appropriately thought of as imagination (phantasia), the general capacity 
to retain sense-impressions, much like the contemporary psychological notion of long- 
term memory. For Aristotle, however, memory strictly so-called, is always of the past: 
Mem. 1, 449a9-b24. This means that although memory involves phantasia (see Mem. 1, 
450213), phantasía does not always involve memory because we can have phantásmata 
that are not of the past, such as in perceptual illusions: de An. 3.3, 428b3-5. The current 
context — of retained sense-impressions in learning — likewise does not seem to involve 
representation of the past. 

76 | APo.249,100a4-5. 

77 Aristotle’s ‘experience’ therefore has more in common with the term as it is used in “expe- 
rience of working with children" than in “visual experience.” For an in-depth account of 
Aristotle's notion of experience, one which highlights this feature, see Pavel Gregoric and 
Filip Grgic, “Aristotle’s Notion of Experience,’ Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 883 
(2006): 1-30. 

78 | APo.249, 10036310. 
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representations of dogs in her memory, until she counts as having experience 
of dogs. At this stage she has a generalised representation, that is, not just a 
representation of this dog and a representation of that dog, but a representa- 
tion of dogs. And from this, she comes to have an understanding (epistémé) or 
an account (/ógos) of dogs. I take this to be essentially a process of abstracting 
away from how particular dogs differ and recognising what they all have in 
common in a way that allows one to reason about dogs in general, for instance 
by having the concept DOG figure in scientific demonstrations.?? In this way, 
I understand Aristotle's induction (epagógé) to describe, at least in part, how 
basic general concepts emerge from repeated perception of things that fall 
under those concepts. And the key reason Aristotle gives in support of this 
account, as far as I can see, is that it explains how we form these concepts bet- 
ter than the alternatives. 

These two passages can therefore be understood as giving arguments from 
best explanation for an empiricist account of concept acquisition. In section 
four, I will discuss how this version of concept empiricism compares with 
neo-empiricism. Before I do that, however, I would like to briefly discuss how 
well this version of empiricism can account for the full scope of the concepts 
we have. Empiricist accounts of concept possession face perennial problems 
accounting for the full range of our concepts. Examples concepts empiri- 
cists traditionally have trouble dealing with are ethical and mathematical 
concepts.®° For this reason, examining what resources Aristotle has at his 
disposal to answer this question will allow us to more fully understand this 
Aristotelian version of concept empiricism and assess its plausibility. 


3.2 Aristotelian Empiricism and the Question of Scope 

Aristotle does not at any point provide a detailed answer to this question of 
scope, that is, an explanation of how the process of induction can account 
for the full range of concepts we have. However, I think we can provide the 
beginnings of an answer on Aristotle's behalf. In particular I am going to focus 
on three elements in Aristotle's philosophy of mind that could be appealed to 


79 Ihave given what Barnes calls an “honest empiricist” reading of 2.19. I have ignored what 
he calls an “easy rationalist” reading (see Barnes, ed., Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, 259), 
ie. an interpretation that claims that noás also plays an essential role alongside induc- 
tion in how we come to know the principles (see, e.g, Terence Irwin, Aristotle’s First 
Principles (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 134-36). Though I cannot argue for this here, I 
find Barnes’ interpretation more plausible; according to this interpretation, ‘noûs’ is just 
the right word for the mental state that grasps the principles. 

80 For further examples, see Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 25-32. 
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in order to answer the question of scope: (a) the scope of perceptual content; 
(b) the distinctive generality of conceptual representation; (c) some of the 
examples of the concepts Aristotle claims we gain by induction. 

Let us start with the scope of perceptual content. If the scope of what we 
can perceive is very narrow, then the concept empiricism Aristotle defends 
clearly will not provide a good explanation of the full range of concepts we 
have. However, there is reason to suggest that Aristotle thinks the content of 
perception can be quite rich. Aristotle outlines three different kinds of percep- 
tible objects. The first two are those perceived “in themselves” or “in their own 
right" (kath’ autd).8! The first are the “proper” or “special” (ídion) perceptible 
objects — colour, sound, flavour, and so forth — each of which is perceived by 
a single sense.8? The second are the “common” (koinón) perceptible objects — 
movement, rest, number, unity, figure, size — which can be perceived by a 
number of senses.® The third kind of perceptible objects are not perceived in 
themselves, but “incidentally” or "extrinsically" (kata symbebekós). Aristotle's 
example is perceiving the son of Diares by perceiving “a white thing" (the 
proper perceptible object in this case) that happens to be the son of Diares.9^ 

Aristotle's official account of perception given in De anima 2.4-242 largely 
focuses on the proper perceptible objects, but this should not mislead us into 
thinking that common and incidental perception are unimportant. Aristotle 
seems to claim that a wide variety of objects may be perceived incidentally, 
and he never suggests that incidental perception is not a genuine form of 
perception.?5 Key examples are given by Aristotle's claims about the percep- 
tion of animals. Animals, on Aristotle's account, have perception but lack 
intellect,56 so any claims about what they can perceive cannot derive from the 
higher cognitive abilities that require the intellect. Aristotle describes a lion 
hunting an ox who “perceived by the lowing that it was near,” and dogs hunt- 
ing hares for whom “the scent of hares told them hares were there."57 These 
objects of perception — hares and oxen - clearly do not fall under any of 
the categories of proper or common perceptible objects, so they must be 


81 De An. 2.6, 4318a9-10. 

82  DeAn.2.6, 418a11-17. 

83 De An. 2.6, 418a18—20. 

84 . DeAn.2.6, 418a21—24. 

85 Stanford Cashdollar, "Aristotle's Account of Incidental Perception," Phronesis 18:2 (1973): 
158-59. See also Mika Peràálà's chapter in Forms of Representation in the Aristotelian 
Tradition, Volume One: Sense Perception, ed. J. Toivanen (Leiden: Brill, 2022). 

86 De An. 3.3, 427b14-15. 

87 EN 3.10, 1118a18—21. 
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incidentally perceived.5? Therefore, on Aristotle's account, not only can we 
perceive colours, sounds, and shapes, we can also perceive things like men, 
hares, and oxen. 

Furthermore, it also seems that on Aristotle’s account, perceiving some- 
thing — for example, a man or an ox - already involves perceiving it as a 
certain type of thing. In other words, Aristotle seems to suggest that percep- 
tion represents a particular as falling under a certain universal type. This 
interpretation is suggested by Jonathan Barnes,®° and developed in detail by 
Victor Caston.9? It is suggested by a claim that comes after the passage from 
Posterior Analytics 2.19 that I have already discussed, in which Aristotle claims 
that "although you perceive particulars, perception is of universals, — e.g., of 
man, not of Callias the man."?! This claim seems to play the role of explaining 
how perception — which Aristotle claims is necessarily of particulars?? — can 
provide the raw materials for the process of forming general concepts that we 
outlined above. As Barnes puts it, Aristotle is answering the question: "How 
can the gap between universals and particulars be jumped?” Aristotle's answer, 
according to Barnes, is that: 


[P]erception [...] gives us universals from the start. [...] He means that we 
perceive things as As; and that this, so to speak, lodges the universal, A, 
in our minds from the start [...]. (It should be noted that this account is 
intended to hold for all perceivers: it is not particular to human percep- 
tion, nor does it involve the intellect in any way. Even a fly sees an F.)?3 


Perception, on this interpretation of Aristotle's account, represents particu- 
lars as certain types of things.?^ If we combine this with the range of objects 
Aristotle claims we can perceive, this means we can perceive things as, inter 
alia, red, loud, or bitter (proper), as round, large, or approaching (common), 


88 Further examples are given by Gregoric and Grgic, “Aristotle’s Notion of Experience,” 
12n28, who point to claims in the Historia animalium "which force us to assume that non- 
rational animals have incidental perception": e.g., “when the Egyptian ichneumon sees 
the snake called the asp, it does not attack until it has summoned others to help" (HA 9.6, 
612a16-17), the cranes are said to “see the clouds and bad weather" (HA 9.10, 614b21), and 
the lion is “watching for the man who is shooting and then attacks him" (HA 9.44, 629b24). 

89 Barnes, ed., Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, 266. 

9o X Victor Caston, "Aristotle on Perceptual Content" (manuscript under review). 

91 X APo.249, 100a16—bi1. 

92 APo. 1.31, 87b29-31. 

93 Barnes, ed., Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, 266. 

94  Forfurtherargumentfor this interpretation, see Caston, “Aristotle on Perceptual Content,” 
esp. secs. 3-6. 
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and as men, hares, or oxen (incidental). Perceptual content, on Aristotle’s 
account, can thus be very rich. And with such a rich conception of perceptual 
content, Aristotle’s claim that our concepts in the end derive from perception 
begins to look more plausible.95 

Let us now move on to the second aspect of Aristotle's philosophy of 
mind that helps us answer the question of scope: the distinctive representa- 
tional powers Aristotle claims the intellect adds to the content of perception. 
Specifically, the intellect seems to add the capacity to represent generality. This 
is already evident in the process of induction (epagogé) outlined above, the 
process of forming basic concepts by a step-by-step process starting with per- 
ception. This process already involves isolating aspects of perceptual content 
and representing them under a more general aspect. 

The fact that intellect gives us a distinctive capacity to represent general- 
ity shows up in Aristotle's explanation of why perception on its own does not 
suffice for epistemé, that is, knowledge or understanding. Although Aristotle 
claims that knowledge is grounded in perception in the way I outlined earlier, 
he claims that perception on its own cannot suffice for knowledge. The key 
reason for this seems to be that perception is necessarily of a particular, even 
if perception represents that particular as a kind of thing: “Even if perception 
is of what is such-and-and-such [...] nevertheless what you perceive must be 
a this so-and-so at a place and at a time."96 This means perception cannot suf- 
fice for knowledge, because we have knowledge, Aristotle claims, “in so far as 
we get to know universals,”®” that is, in so far as we understand “what is found 
always and everywhere/"98 

Caston, in the course of integrating Aristotle's epistemology with the 
account of perceptual content discussed above, suggests that these passages 


95 To illustrate, in Posterior Analytics 2.19, Aristotle's example of a basic concept gained by 
induction is the concept MAN. Barnes suggests this choice of example is “unfortunate.” 
This is because a man plausibly is not a proper or common perceptible object, but only 
an incidental perceptible one. This means, Barnes claims, that it cannot be the case that 
MAN is “directly implanted in the mind by the senses" (Barnes, ed., Aristotle: Posterior 
Analytics, 266). But if incidental perception is a genuine form of perception - and we 
genuinely can perceive things like men, oxen, and hares — I do not think this is a prob- 
lem. Of course, it is a philosophically interesting question how we perceive things like 
men, oxen, and hares. But it is prima facie plausible that we do (see, e.g., P. F. Strawson, 
"Perception and Its Objects," in Perception and Identity: Essays Presented to A. J. Ayer with 
His Replies to Them, ed. G. F. Macdonald (London: Macmillan, 1979), 43-44). And if we do, 
then grounding our concepts in perception looks more plausible. 

96 — APo. 1.31, 87b29-31. 

97  APo.13, 87b39. 

98 | APo. 1.31, 87b33. 
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give us the essential difference, on Aristotle’s account, between perceptual 
and conceptual mental representation. The problem that seems to be raised 
by these passages is that knowledge looks like it requires a kind of generic rep- 
resentation of kinds as such — for example, a representation not just of this 
dog, that dog, etc., but of dogs in general. Perception, since it is of particulars, 
cannot provide this kind of general representation. This is the case even if we 
accept Barnes’ interpretation that perception involves representing things as 
general types. This is because perception still only represents a particular 
as falling under a certain type, for instance, I can perceive that dog, but I cannot 
perceive dogs in general. Representing a general type, such as dogs in general, 
requires a distinctive and essentially generic mental representation. 

Caston identifies concept possession, on Aristotle’s account, with the capac- 
ity for this kind of generic mental representation required for knowledge. 
Concept possession, on Caston’s interpretation of Aristotle, is essentially tied 
to the ability to grasp and make generalisations.?? An essential part of this 
ability is the capacity to represent types or kinds themselves, that is, not just 
as predicates (e.g., That is a dog) but as subjects of predication (e.g., Dogs are 
mammals ).100 

If Caston's interpretation is correct, gaining a basic concept from percep- 
tion (as described in Posterior Analytics 2.19) involves gaining the ability to 
represent the types or kinds of perceptible objects. But although this is men- 
tal representation of a fundamentally different kind than perception, it is still 
grounded in perception — as the kinds that one represents conceptually derive 
from the kinds that one perceives things as.!?! 

This again contributes to an answer to the question of scope. Concepts of 
general kinds have often been claimed to be problematic for concept empiri- 
cism, as we do not have perceptual experiences with the requisite generality. 
For example, no perceptual experience of a triangle can represent triangles in 
general, as perceptual experiences of triangles will always be of equilateral, 


99 Caston, “Aristotle on Perceptual Content,” sec. 7. 

ioo Caston, "Aristotle on Perceptual Content,” sec. 7. 

101 I think we can find further support for Caston's interpretation if we look at the language 
of the first passage I discussed in which Aristotle outlined his concept empiricism, De 
anima 3.8. In that passage, Aristotle did not simply identify the objects of thought (tà 
noétá) with the objects of perception (tà aisthétd). Instead, he claimed that the objects of 
thought are “among the forms of the objects of perception" (en toís eídesi tots aisthetoís tà 
noetá esti; de An. 3.8, 432a5—6). The claim that the objects of thought are forms of percep- 
tible objects makes complete sense if, with Caston, we hold that thinking (noeín) involves 
mental representations of general kinds or types, because that is just what something's 
form (eídos) is, it is the kind or type of thing it is. 
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isosceles, or scalene triangles.°? This Aristotelian version of empiricism, 
however, promises to give a more plausible account of how we form general 
concepts, given that it claims the intellect adds a distinctive ability to represent 
what is given in perception under a more general aspect. I will return to this 
feature later, as I think it marks a key difference and advantage of Aristotelian 
empiricism when compared to other forms of concept empiricism. 

The third and final point that Aristotle can make in response to the ques- 
tion of scope is simply to refer to some of the examples of concepts gained 
through the process of induction that Aristotle discusses. The process of 
induction, given that it simply involves forming a general concept on the basis 
of commonalities in perception, might look limited. But looking at a couple of 
Aristotle's examples of concepts can I think make us more optimistic about the 
explanatory power of Aristotelian induction. 

We can first see this if we focus on Aristotle’s description of how we can 
formulate more and more general concepts via induction. I take it that this is 
what Aristotle suggests in Posterior Analytics 2.19 after the passage I discussed 
above, when he describes a process of gaining knowledge of successively more 
general concepts with a simile of a routed army becoming organised and com- 
ing to a “stand” or "stop" (stántos): 


When one of the undifferentiated items makes a stand, there is a primi- 
tive universal in the soul [...]. Next a stand is made among these items, 
until something partless and universal makes a stand. E.g. such-and-such 
an animal makes a stand until animal does; and with animal a stand is 
made in the same way.10? 


I take it that in this passage Aristotle is claiming that the process of induc- 
tion can operate at different degrees of generality. At one end, I could perceive 
things as men, hares, and oxen, and then, through the step-by-step process 
discussed above, form the general concepts MAN, HARE, and ox. At a greater 
degree of generality, I can also recognise what all of these have in common - 
that is, perceive them as animals — and then form the more general concept 
ANIMAL. And presumably we will be able to say the same about even more 
general concepts, such as the concept BEING. In this way, Aristotelian induc- 
tion, because it can operate at greater or lesser degrees of generality, can 
provide us with more concepts that it might initially seem. 


102 The locus classicus for this objection is Berkeley's criticism of Locke's theory of ‘abstract 
ideas' (see footnote 119 below). 
103  APo.249, 100a16—b3. 
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The second example in which Aristotelian induction provides more than 
one might expect is the case of mathematical concepts. Here Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy of mind links up with his philosophy of mathematics, as he gives an 
empiricist-friendly account of mathematical objects. He claims that mathe- 
matics does not study mathematical objects that are separate from perceptible 
objects. Rather, it studies perceptible objects in a way that ignores features 
irrelevant to their mathematical properties. In this way, arithmetic studies per- 
ceptible objects insofar as they are indivisible; geometry studies perceptible 
objects insofar as they have magnitudes: 


Each question will be best investigated in this way — by supposing sepa- 
rate what is not separate, as the arithmetician and the geometer do. For 
a man qua man is one indivisible thing; and the arithmetician supposes 
one indivisible thing, and then considers whether any attribute belongs 
to man qua indivisible. But the geometer treats him neither qua man nor 
qua indivisible, but as a solid.1 


Because of this account of mathematical objects, Aristotle typically refers to 
mathematical entities like numbers and the objects of geometry under the 
heading of “things spoken of as in abstraction" (ta en aphairései legómena). 
And when we turn to his philosophy of mind, we see that this account of math- 
ematical objects means we have an empiricist-friendly story about how we are 
able to think of them and form mathematical concepts: we think about the 
mathematical properties of perceptible objects as if they were separate when in 
fact they are not. Aristotle illustrates this in the following passage: 


Those things which are spoken of as in abstraction one thinks of just 
as, if one thought actually of the snub, not qua snub, but separately qua 
hollow, one would think of it apart from the flesh in which the hollow 
exists — one thinks of mathematical entities which are not separate, as 
separate, when one thinks of them.!05 


Aristotle illustrates here with the example of “the snub.” The snub is not sepa- 
rable from flesh (as it is specifically concavity of the nose), but we can still 
study a feature of it, its concavity, as if that feature were separate. And while 


104 Metaph. 13.3, 1078a22—26. 
105 De An. 3.7, 431b12-17. 
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this is an example of a geometrical property, Aristotle thinks the same process 
is involved in thinking about numbers too. Thinking about numbers involves 
thinking about perceptible objects insofar as they are indivisible. 

This means that, given Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics, mathemati- 
cal concepts raise no special problem for an Aristotelian concept empiricism. 
We can just say that such concepts are formed by the very same process of 
induction, that is, through the recognition of commonalities between different 
objects given in perception. It is just that in this case the particular common- 
alities recognised will be mathematical ones; presumably, sameness in shape 
or magnitude for geometrical properties, and sameness in numerosity for 
arithmetical properties. In fact, Aristotle explicitly says that induction can also 
provide us with mathematical concepts. He claims that “even the items we 
speak about on the basis of abstraction can be made familiar by induction"06 
because they are concepts that derive from thinking about perceptible objects 
in a particularly focused way.!?" In this way, one key problematic set of concepts 
for empiricists - mathematical concepts — is one that Aristotelian empiricism 
can account for. 

In summary, therefore, Aristotle has a variety of different materials available 
to him to answer the question of how his concept empiricism can account 
for the full scope of concepts we have. First, he can appeal to the richness of 
his account of perceptual content. Second, he can appeal to the way in which 
the intellect builds on the content of perception both by representing kinds as 
such, and by induction providing us with more general and abstract concepts. 
While I do not think what I have said provides a complete answer to the prob- 
lem of scope, I think it provides a plausible starting point.19? 


106  APo.148, 81a2-3. 

107  APo.148, 81a4-5. 

108 I do not claim these are the only examples of concepts traditionally problematic for 
empiricists that Aristotelian induction can account for. Another key case, which I do not 
have space to discuss, is that of ethical concepts, though Jessica Moss has argued that 
Aristotle holds that ethical concepts are grounded in a practical analogue of induction 
(Jessica Moss, Aristotle on the Apparent Good: Perception, Phantasia, Thought, and Desire 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 200-233). On this picture, one forms ethical 
concepts through habituation, which involves a series of pleasurable or painful experi- 
ences, where such experiences are a way of perceiving a course of action as good or bad. 
Forming an ethical concept, on this picture, essentially involves the same kind of recogni- 
tion of perceived commonalities as takes place in theoretical induction. If such a picture 
is plausible, Aristotelian induction will likewise be able to account for ethical concepts. 
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We can now move on to consider how this Aristotelian concept empiricism 
compares with neo-empiricism. While there may be some similarities,!° 
I am going to concentrate on how they differ. In particular, I will argue that 
Aristotle’s empiricism does not share the two key theses of neo-empiricism. 
These are: 
(1) Concepts are encoded in perceptual representational systems. 
(2) Conceptual processing is a matter of re-enacting or simulating percep- 
tual states, and manipulating those perceptual states. 
I will concentrate on thesis (1), which is a claim about the vehicles of thought. 
In any case, (1) is the really crucial element in neo-empiricism. If thesis (1) is 
false — if thought does not have perceptual vehicles — then thesis (2) will not be 
true - that is, thinking will not essentially involve simulating perceptual states. 
So if Aristotle thinks that (1) is false, as I think he does, he will not think (2) is 
true in the strong sense in which neo-empiricists take it to be true. 

Recall that the claim that the vehicles of thought are perceptual can be 
understood physiologically — that is, as the claim that the brain areas respon- 
sible for thought are those responsible for perception — or as a claim about 
representational format — that is, that conceptual representations share the 
same format as perceptual representations. Neo-empiricists tend to claim that 
the vehicles of conceptual representations are perceptual in both of these two 
senses. 

Does Aristotle think the vehicles of thought are perceptual in either of these 
senses? Let us start with the physiological understanding of vehicles. Aristotle 


109 One way in which there may be a similarity between Aristotelian empiricism and neo- 
empiricism is in the nature of the perceptual representations appealed to. But it depends 
on how we understand phantdsmata, the retained perceptual representations Aristotle 
appeals to. Some interpret phantásmata as pictorial mental images, which can be con- 
sciously attended to (see, e.g., Richard Sorabji, Aristotle on Memory, 2nd ed. (London: 
Duckworth, 2004), xiv-xix, 2-8). If this is correct, Aristotle’s empiricism more closely 
resembles the empiricism of Berkeley and Hume. Other interpreters instead claim that 
a phántasma is in its essence a content-bearing persisting state with the same content 
as a perceptual experience, but a state that is not necessarily itself an object of aware- 
ness (see, e.g., Michael E. Wedin, Mind and Imagination in Aristotle (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988), 25-30, 39-45; Julia Annas, “Aristotle on Memory and Self? in 
Essays on Aristotle's De anima, ed. M. C. Nussbaum and A. Oksenberg Rorty (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1992), 304-5; Victor Caston, "Why Aristotle Needs Imagination," 
Phronesis 41:1 (1996): 51-52). If the latter interpretation is correct, Aristotle's view more 
closely resembles neo-empiricism because neo-empiricists, as I have said, typically stress 
that the perceptual representations they appeal to are not imagistic. 
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clearly does not think that thought has perceptual vehicles in that sense. This 
is because he holds that the intellect does not have an organ." He holds 
this view because the range of the intelligible is greater than what can be per- 
ceived. Our senses, he claims, are “not capable of perceiving when the object 
of perception has been too intense,"!! whereas the intellect is unlimited in 
what it is able to think about, which leads him to conclude that the intellect is 
“unmixed” with the body." If the intellect is unmixed with the body, thought 
cannot take place in the perceptual systems understood physiologically. 

As Aristotle's view that the intellect is unmixed with the body is not likely 
to be shared by contemporary concept empiricists, we should not focus too 
much on the physiological understanding of vehicles. I will instead focus 
on the question of whether, on Aristotle's account, thought and perception 
share the same representational format.!3 

As I said earlier, representations that differ in format can have the same 
content. This is typically illustrated by examples: for instance, a map and a sen- 
tence can both represent that Gothenburg is north of Copenhagen, but they 
each use a different format. With this in mind, thesis (1) of neo-empiricism was 
explicated in terms of the different senses being perceptual systems that use, 
in Prinz's terms, their own proprietary format or modal codes. Neo-empiricism 
claims that thought is carried out in the various different codes of the different 
senses. Neo-empiricism claims that thought has no proprietary amodal code, 
whether that be a common code - that is, one used by both the senses and 
thought - or a central code - that is, a code specific to thought which the codes 
of the different senses are translated into. Prinz phrases this, recall, as the idea 
that there is no lingua franca of the mind. 

Aristotle, I will argue, disagrees with neo-empiricism here. He is best inter- 
preted as holding that there is a representational code or format that is unique 
to thought, though he would not deny that this differs from the representa- 
tional format of perceptual representations. He is therefore best understood, 
in Prinz's terms, as a central code theorist. Aristotle's account still deserves, 
however, to be thought of as a version of concept empiricism because it 


110 De An. 3.4, 429a23-25. 

111 De An. 3.4, 429b1-2. 

112 De An. 3.4, 429a18. 

113 One might worry that it is anachronistic to ask this question about Aristotle's philosophy 
of mind, since it presupposes the contemporary vehicle/content distinction. However, 
there is reason to think Aristotle recognises such a distinction. In particular, in De memo- 
ria Aristotle distinguishes between contemplating “a picture painted on a panel” both “as 
a picture" (hos zóion) and “as a likeness” (hos eikóna; Mem. 1, 450b24), which clearly seems 
to suggest the vehicle/content distinction. 
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involves the claim that all concepts get their content from perception or 
from operations on perceptual content — what I referred to as the Content 
Derivation Claim. 

An account like this — that is, a version of concept empiricism that denies 
the vehicles of thought are perceptual — might seem as though it is not a genu- 
ine option. One might be puzzled as to how it really counts as a version of 
concept empiricism. So before I outline why we should view Aristotle in this 
way, I will further explicate the view by reference to different versions of early 
modern empiricism. In the early modern period Berkeley and Hume seem to 
agree with the neo-empiricist claim that the vehicles of thought are percep- 
tual. Locke, on the other hand, did not, but still defended a form of concept 
empiricism. 

Berkeley and Hume certainly did hold that thought has the same represen- 
tational format as perception. This is evident in Hume's claim that ideas are 
"faint images" of impressions "in thinking and reasoning,”" and in Berkeley's 
claim that "it impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing 
or object distinct from the sensation or perception of it.” 

The key difference between them and Locke shows up in the different ways 
in which they treat abstract ideas, that is, thoughts about general kinds of 
things. Berkeley and Hume, like neo-empiricists, claim that abstract thought 
uses particular perceptual representations as proxies for collections of percep- 
tual representations: 


[A]n idea, which considered in itself is particular, becomes general, by 
being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the same 
sort.!l6 


Abstract ideas are therefore in themselves individual, however they may 
become general in their representation. The image in the mind is only 
that of a particular object, tho' the application of it in our reasoning be 
the same as if it were universal." 


Locke, on the other hand, did not hold that abstract thought involves a particu- 
lar perceptual representation acting as a proxy for collections of perceptual 
representations. This is evident if we look at Locke's description of someone 
forming the abstract idea of Man: 


114 Hume, Treatise, bk. 1, pt. 1, sec. 1. 

115 Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, pt. 1, para. 5. 

116 Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, para. 12. 
117 Hume, Treatise, bk. 1, pt. 1, sec. 7. 
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[T]hey make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex Idea they 
had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is peculiar to each, 
and retain only what is common to all.!!8 


It is most natural to understand Locke here as claiming that abstraction cre- 
ates a mental representation which is fundamentally different in kind from the 
particular ideas it derives from. An abstract idea, on Locke's account, seems to 
bea new kind of mental representation, an essentially general one, created by 
a process of selectively attending to aspects of particular ideas and retaining 
“only what is common to all" A key reason for interpreting Locke in this way, 
given by David Soles, is that it takes seriously and at face value his language of 
abstraction “leaving out" the irrelevant details of particular ideas.!? 

If this reading is correct, abstract ideas look like they have a different rep- 
resentational format from perceptual content, as generic abstract content is 
something that perception cannot provide on its own. This does not mean, 
however, that Locke cannot still be a concept empiricist. Locke will still count 
as defending the Content Derivation Claim as long as abstract ideas are only 
ever produced by selectively attending to features of particular ideas resulting 
from perception (which I take it is what Locke is suggesting when he says that 
those who form abstract ideas *make nothing new"). 

There is, therefore, a form of concept empiricism that does not claim that 
the vehicles of thought are perceptual. Locke held such a view, and I suggest 
that Aristotle did also. The reasons for interpreting Aristotle in this way are 
partly textual and partly philosophical. 

The textual reason for interpreting Aristotle like this is that he explicitly 
distinguishes what he calls "first thoughts" (próta noémata) from "images" 
(phantásmata), the retained sense-perceptions from which our concepts are 
ultimately derived. First thoughts, próta noémata, seem to be basic thoughts 
or concepts that are not 'combined' with any other concepts, and it is natural 


118 Locke, Essay, bk. 3, pt. 3, sec. 7. 

119 Soles, “Is Locke an Imagist?" 49. This reading also allows us to be charitable about Locke's 
description of the "general Idea of a Triangle" as "neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither 
Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all and none of these at once. In effect, it is 
something imperfect, that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several different 
and inconsistent Ideas are put together" (Locke, Essay, bk. 4, pt. 7, sec. 9). As David Soles 
points out, if abstraction creates a new kind of general representation, these claims make 
sense: Soles, “Is Locke an Imagist?" 50. This reading also undermines Berkeley's criti- 
cism of this passage, in which he claims that it is impossible to imagine such a triangle: 
Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, pt. 1, paras. 13, 16. 
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to think that Aristotle might be referring to the basic concepts that result from 
induction.2? About first thoughts, Aristotle asks: 


[W]hat distinguishes first thoughts (prota nomata) from images? Surely 
neither these nor any other thoughts will be images, but they will not 
exist without images.!?! 


Aristotle here explicitly claims that no thoughts — including first thoughts — are 
images (phantdsmata). It would be hard to see how to interpret this claim if 
Aristotle agreed with Berkeley, Hume, and the neo-empiricists that thoughts 
have perceptual vehicles. It is much easier to understand if one agrees with 
Locke that thought involves a kind of representation that perception itself 
cannot provide. Aristotle does admit that first thoughts will not exist without 
images, though this is easy to understand if we understand Aristotle as I am 
suggesting, because he still holds that all thoughts get their content from per- 
ception (via the process of induction). 

The philosophical basis for this interpretation can be found in the reasons 
Aristotle gives for thinking that perception cannot suffice for knowledge. 
Aristotle thinks that perception, because it is necessarily of particulars, can- 
not represent the generality sufficient for knowledge on Aristotle’s conception 
of it, for example, it cannot represent something of the form ‘All As are Bs. 
This looks like a claim that there is a distinct kind of mental representation — 
an essentially general one - that figures in thought. And just as was the case 
with Locke, it seems that Aristotle claims that perception on its own cannot 
provide this kind of mental representation because it necessarily represents 
particulars. The best way to understand these claims — while still making them 
consistent with Aristotle’s empiricist account of concept acquisition — is not 
to hold that thought is carried out in perceptual vehicles, but instead to claim 
that thoughts only derive their contents from perception. 

For these two reasons, we should interpret Aristotle as disagreeing with the 
fundamental claim of neo-empiricism that the vehicles of conceptual rep- 
resentation are perceptual. We should think of Aristotle as holding that the 
contents of all thoughts ultimately derive from perception. But we should also 
interpret him as holding that thought is carried out using a kind of representa- 
tion that is fundamentally different from those that figure in perception. 


120 Aristotle refers the principles (archaí) of Posterior Analytics 2.19 as “the primitives” (ta 
prota) at APo. 2.19, 100b4, and describes the initial upshot of induction as “a primitive 
universal (próton kathólou) in the soul" at APo. 2.19, 100a17. 

121 De An. 3.8, 432a13-14. 
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5 Conclusion: The Theoretical Benefits of Aristotelian Empiricism 


What can we conclude from this key difference between Aristotle’s empiricism 
and neo-empiricism? Why should we care that Aristotle’s account does not 
share neo-empiricism’s key feature? I want to stress two things we can learn 
from this difference between Aristotle's account and neo-empiricism. 

First, the difference between Aristotelian and neo-empiricism is of histori- 
calinterest because it shows that we should broaden our perspective as to what 
counts as an instance of concept empiricism. Prinz described the claim that 
there is no amodal code of representations that are unique to thought — the 
denial that there is a lingua franca of the mind, as he put it — as an “important 
component of traditional empiricism.”!?? We should be sceptical of this claim, 
as it excludes Aristotle (and Locke) from that tradition. Aristotle and Locke 
should not be excluded from counting as concept empiricists because they 
both clearly give perceptual experience a special and central role in explain- 
ing how we have the concepts that we do. For this reason, we should therefore 
adopt a broader understanding of what it is to be a concept empiricist as sim- 
ply being someone who claims that the content of thought is ultimately, and in 
some sense exclusively, grounded in the content of perception. 

Second, I shall end by suggesting that the kind of concept empiricism I have 
attributed to Aristotle promises to have at least some theoretical benefits over 
neo-empiricism. In particular, it seems that Aristotelian empiricism might get 
over a problem that neo-empiricism faces in accounting for reasoning. And 
it seems to do so precisely because it differs from neo-empiricism in the way 
Ihave outlined. 

We can illustrate this problem by focusing on the role of concepts in 
accounting for inference. Consider the following inference: 

(1) Dogs are mammals. 

(2) Mammals give birth to live young. 

(3) So dogs give birth to live young. 

One key role for concepts, as I outlined at the beginning, is to explain these 
kinds of transitions of thought. To do this, concepts have to be what holds fixed 
across different lines of an inference. The inference above, for example, is only 
valid if the same concepts DOG, MAMMAL, and GIVES BIRTH TO LIVE YOUNG 
figure in different lines of the inference. 

There is reason to be sceptical that neo-empiricism can provide us with 
concepts that can play this explanatory role. This is because neo-empiricism 


122 Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 120. 
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claims the role of concepts in thinking is played by proxytypes, particular 
perceptual representations that act as proxies for long-term memory net- 
works of associated perceptual representations. Proxytypes, in virtue of the 
kind of thing they are, look ill-suited to be what holds fixed across different 
lines of an inference. 

We can formulate this kind of objection in different ways. I will outline, 
briefly, a version of it given by Machery.?? Machery’s objection focuses on 
the neo-empiricist claim that a particular perceptual representation, such as 
a perceptual representation of a border collie, can serve as the proxytype for 
the long-term memory network for DOG, but also, on a different occasion, 
for the long-term memory network for MAMMAL or ANIMAL. For the above 
inference to be valid, the particular perceptual representation — the border col- 
lie representation — needs to be hooked up with the same long-term memory 
network - the one for boc - in each of the different lines of the inference. To 
account for the validity of this inference, therefore, the neo-empiricist needs 
to say why the particular border collie representation is hooked up with the 
same long-term memory network in the two different lines of the inference in 
which it appears. 

How can the neo-empiricist answer this question? They cannot, given the 
very nature of their view, claim that some intrinsic feature of the particular 
perceptual representation involved, for instance, the particular perceptual rep- 
resentation that serves as a proxytype for DOG. This is because it is an essential 
part of their view that such a particular perceptual representation could serve 
as a proxytype for the long-term memory network for MAMMAL or ANIMAL 
instead. The answer neo-empiricists typically give, as Machery points out,!#4 is 
to say that what makes the border collie representation serve as a proxy specifi- 
cally for the boc long-term memory network is that it has a causal or historical 
relationship to that specific long-term memory network.!?5 

This answer looks unsatisfactory. It means that an inference like the one 
above is only valid because the particular perceptual representation that 


123 Edouard Machery, “Neo-Empiricism and the Structure of Thoughts,” in The Architecture 
of Cognition: Rethinking Fodor and Pylyshyn's Systematicity Challenge, ed. P. Calvo and 
J. Symons (Cambridge, MA: The mir Press, 2014), 343-48; cf. Jonathan Weinberg, “Making 
Sense of Empiricism: Review of Jesse Prinz, Furnishing the Mind,” Metascience 12 (2003): 
282-84. It is worth noting that Machery understands his version of this objection to be 
essentially the same problem that Fodor and Pylyshyn raised for connectionism in their 
classic paper, “Connectionism and Cognitive Architecture,” in which they argued that 
connectionism fails to account for the systematicity of thought. 

124 Machery, “Neo-Empiricism and the Structure of Thoughts,” 345. 

125 Barsalou, “Perceptual Symbol Systems,’ 588; Prinz, Furnishing the Mind, 151. 
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figures in it is contingently hooked up with the same long-term memory net- 
work in each of the different lines of the inference.!2° But the above inference 
surely is valid in virtue of its logical form, that is, just in virtue of the identities 
of the representations that figure in it. But it is hard to explain how this is the 
case if, as on the neo-empiricist picture, the particular border collie perceptual 
representation that figures in the inference only stands for dogs because of 
its causal or historical relations to long-term memory network for DOG. On 
the neo-empiricist picture, the border collie perceptual representation only 
represents dogs across different lines of the inference because of contingent 
causal or historical relations. This cannot give us an inference that is valid in 
virtue of its logical form. In this way, neo-empiricist concepts look ill-suited 
for reasoning. 

If we consider Aristotelian empiricism, however, we see that it has a key 
theoretical advantage here. The Aristotelian version of concept empiricism I 
have outlined escapes this criticism entirely. It does so because of its key differ- 
ence with neo-empiricism, because it claims that forming a concept involves a 
new kind of representation — an essentially general one - that perception can- 
not provide on its own. This means that Aristotelian empiricism does not face 
the explanatory demand neo-empiricist did, to account for how particular per- 
ceptual representations gets hooked up with the right set of representations in 
memory. On the Aristotelian picture, the content of a concept is determined 
at the initial stage of concept formation, in Aristotelian induction. Concepts 
so-understood can much more easily account for logical transitions between 
thoughts and be what holds fixed across different lines of an inference. In this 
way, an account of concepts modelled after Aristotle's empiricism looks like it 
plays at least some of the explanatory roles of concepts better than the neo- 
empiricist account. If this is correct, Aristotelian empiricism has more than 
mere historical interest. 
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